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Preface 


Twenty years have elapsed since the publication of the first 
edition of this book. Durmg this period office management has 
won ever mcreasing acceptance as an essential and productive func- 
tion in countless business organizations, so that today the office 
manager is generally recognized as an executive and the head of 
a department that is as important to the success of the company 
as are the finance, tlie sales, and the production departments. To 
be sure, much remains to be done in order that he may secure 
everywhere the status that the importance of his work warrants. 
In the last decade particularly, however, very substantial progress 
has been made in this direction. 

Office Management covers both principles and methods. The 
present edition deals with the same basic subjects that were cov- 
ered in the first two editions, but the discussion has been com- 
pletelj’' revised and brought up to date. Many new illustrations 
of specific procedures and methods used bj’- representative com- 
panies have been added, so that virtually all the material repre- 
sents tlie current practice of well-known, progressive companies. 
Thus it is hoped that this edition, like the two preceding it, will 
be equaUj’- valuable to busmess executives, office managers, teachers, 
and students. 

The choice of the subject matter of the various chapters has been 
determined in every case bj'^ tlie relation that the work of the office 
manager holds, in everyday practice, to the particular matter m 
hand. For example, the organization, work, and methods of the 
stenographic, filing, mailing, and messenger departments are cov- 
ered in considerable detail, but the chapters dealing with the work 
of the business departments treat primarily those phases of the 
work m which the office manager has some functional interest, such 
as record-keeping methods and personnel. 

Because of the very close relation existing between inaii}'^ of the 
subjects discussed, specific references are not given for each chapter. 
Instead, a condensed bibliographj'- of books, magazines, and other 
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material on the subject of office management as a whole is given 
after the last chapter. 

In dealing with a field in which so much important work has been 
done in recent years and so much material published, it is impossible 
to give credit to all who have contributed to the making of this 
book. Particular acknowledgment, however, is due the National 
Office Management Association, the American Management Asso- 
ciation, the Life Office Management Association, and the Controllers 
Institute of America; the publishers^pf American Business, Office 
Management and Equipment, and many other business 

periodicals; the McGraw-Hill Puhhfhit\f^ Company and other pub- 
lishers, for the use of material publiSnefi by them; and the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Special acknowledgment is due Mr, George W. Oliver, Jr., Office 
Manager, Crucible Steel Company of America, and my associate, 
Mr. Ernest de la Ossa, Director of Personnel, National Broadcasting 
Company, for their work on the current edition. Both have made 
valuable contributions; the former in connection with Chapters 
1-19, the latter with respect to Chapters 20-24. As a matter of 
fact, without their assistance the revision of Ojjice Management 
would not have been possible at this time. 


New Yokk 


John H. MacDonald 
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The Profession of Office Management 


Scope of the office manager’s responsibility. Perhaps no other 
smgie position in a business organization carries with it such a 
variety of responsibilities as that of the office manager. In some 
cases, particularty in small companies, he is often responsible for 
the accounting function, including supervision of the general books, 
accounts receivable, credits and collections, accounts payable, and 
so forth. In addition, in such cases, the office manager also is 
responsible for correspondence, mailing and messenger service, filing, 
stenographic work, and other general office activities. In this ca- 
pacity the office manager is an accounting officer whose title might 
perhaps better be, and frequently is, treasurer, controller, chief 
accountant, or secretary. 

In other concerns, particularly in larger corporations, the office 
manager is largely a service executive having responsibility for all 
tjqDes of work that are general and common to all the individual 
working units of the general office, such as -correspondence, office 
layout, mailing, filing, messenger service, telephone and telegraph, 
stationery stores control, maintenance, and so forth. 

In some few cases, the organization of the office management 
function is so refined that the controller’s, treasurer’s, or secretarj'-’s 
department contains a general office division whose sections special- 
ize in such activities as the above services in addition to office 
employment, methods and procedures simplification, furniture and 
equipment standardization, and other similar planning functions. 

Growing importance of office management. In the past, the 
office manager’s job has had to do with clerical routine. If, how- 
ever, the office manager of todaj’- allows his ideas of the position 
to be limited by this fact, he is likely to become merely a chief 
clerk, or a glorified office bo5^ This attitude, moreover, vdll be an 
admission that he has neglected his opportunities for ser^dce, and 
both he and his company will be losers because of his failure to 
appreciate the opportunities of his position. 

1 
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THE PROFESSION OF OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


A study of the historical background of the profession of office 
management clearly shows that at first the position usually carried 
with it simply a meaningless title. Traditionally, each department 
head had been considered somewhat of a law^ unto himself, with 
the result that the majority of office managers in the 1920’s found 
it most difficult and sometimes quite impossible to take over from 
the key men in the different departments the office duties which 
had accumulated and which they had been accustomed to look 
after. 

This very desire for independence of action on the part of depart- 
ment heads, however, proved to be one of the chief reasons which 
made it obvious to an increasing degree that the centralization of 
office tasks would be a desirable step. Costly duplications and lack 
of coordination between the work of various departments were 
the two chief causes. _In a word, the increasing size of the busi- 
nes s unit and the constantly growling complexity of administrativ e 
problems ha ve combined to make the office manager’s job a neces- 
sary one in modern corporate organizations . The result has been 
that today the field of office management has logically and con- 
structively reached out until it embraces a wide field, one which 
is potentially a powerful factor in the development and conduct 
of any business. 

_ During the past twenty y ears, particularly, office management ha s 
come to be a recognized and accepted acti vity in the grea t m ajority 
of our business organizations, both l arg e and small. The interest 
of top management in the functions of office management shows 
this very clearly. In his discussion of the controller, R. C. Cos- 
grove, vice-president and general manager of the Crosley Corpora- 
tion. said: ‘ 

I expect my Controller to organize and administer his department in a 
manner that assures all functions under his control being perfectly 
performed. 

_ I hold my Controller responsible for the efficient operation of all acti- 
vities falling under the heading of office management. It is his job to sec 
that mail is delivered and collected promptly throughout the office. It is 
his job to see that the central files and the .stenographic pool are running 
suKiothH. It is his job to provide adequate and efficient telephone and 
telegraph facilities. It is his job to develop efficient operation of dupli- 
cating activities, and it is his job to assist in the layout of all office space. 
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W. E. Tarr, General Office Manager of the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, said that if he were asked to describe the responsibilities of 
the office manager and an organization best suited to effect real 
improvements in morale and office operations, he would write the 
description somewhat as follows: " 

1. The office manager to sit in on management conterences at which the 
company policy and programs are discussed and decided upon. 

2. Top executive to inform other officials and top-ranldng departmental 
executives of the status, duties, and responsibilities of the office manage- 
ment division. 

3. The office manager to be compensated in accordance with his new 
rank in the organization, his responsibilities, and his effectiveness in 
improving operating results. 

Office Manager’s Responsibilities 

1. Conduct clerical organization and work audits of all office opera- 
tions at regular intervals for the purpose of recommending improved 
systems, methods, and equipment. 

2. General supervision of all clerical and office operations of the com- 
pany. 

3. Direct supervision of all centralized office services such as telegraph, 
telephone, stenographic, and filing. 

4. Direct supervision over all office personnel activities of the company. 

5. Specify and approve the purchase of all office equipment. 

6. Control office physical conditions, such as lighting, lajmut and 
service facilities. 

7. By agreement with each operating executive, appoint an operating 
office supervisor for each department of the company. Appointment to 
be made from within each department wherever practicable. 

8. Establish and keep up-to-date an analysis of job routines and a 
salary administration plan. 

9. Originate and carry on research projects in all phases of office 

operations. i 

I 

t 

The Office Manaaement Association of Chicago found, as the 
r esult of a survey, that in 55 per cent of the cases the person re- 
s ponsible for the operation of the ojEce carries the title of office 
manager. In the other 45 per cent, the function is carried on by 
executives holding other titles such as vice-president, controller, 
assistant to the treasurer, and so on.” 

The place of the office. The importance of office work and 
records is clearly illustrated in these excerpts from a paper of Hardy 

2 Tarr, W. E., “Top Management Must Recognize th} Office,” The Office, Janu- 
ary. 1943, p. 13. 

•' .47;(cnca7i Bvxincs'^, January, 1946, p. 52. , 
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THE PE0FE3SI0X OF OFFICE MAXAGEMEXT 


Harrell, Assistant Secretary in Charge of Personnel of the Gulf 
Life Insurance Company: ^ 

vre speak of an oSce, usually we have in mind three organiza- 
tions; nameh*. a working organization, a silent organization and an equip- 
ment organization. Let us think of these three organizations as one unit. 
Office organizations are like people, some large, some small: some old, 
some young: some neat, some untidy; some thrifn'. some extravagant; 
some efficient, some slipshod. The reason for this likeness is that offices 
are made of, and operated by, people. 

An organization as important as the office must have a manager to be 
efficient. That manager may have office management as his only duty; 
or he may be the manager of a small office and do nverj'thing, even the 
“maids'’ work. The operation of the office, regardless of size, is depend- 
ent upon its manager. IVe want good office management because we 
want to effectuate good will and efficiency. 

TiTiat is efficiency? It is certain!}* more than accuracy or correctness. 
I like to think of efficiency.* including not only accuracy and a volume of 
work but also the smoothness and ease of operation which contribute 
greatly to the building and maintaining of good will, pride, and happiness 
among the personnel and ownership pride in the care of equipment and 
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kept in an orderly manner or we mil be unable to find the records we 
need and unable to determine the direction in which we are going. This 
organization is absolutely necessary in the operation of the business. Its 
efficienc}'' and effectiveness is entirely dependent upon the working organi- 
zation andj of course, the administrative officers. 

The third organization is that of equipment. This organization is the 
workshop and the tools of the other two and includes space, lighting, 
heating and ventilation, floors and floor covering, noise reduction facili- 
ties, electrical facilities, desks, chairs, files, machinery, supplies and the 
proper arrangement within the organization. 

Increasing use of records. The increasing use of records as an 
essential aid in managerial control has had a. marked influence in 
making clear the necessity for an office manager. Action based 
on personal observation and first-hand knowledge is more and more 
giving w^ay to decisions based on reports and records. Executives 
necessarily are finding themselves increasingly dependent upon 
records as a means of securing information and exercising control. 
This dependence upon records is strikingly illustrated by the fact 
thatjt i s estimated there were some 7,000,000 clerical office workers \ 
^jn the United States in 1946. compared with 3,500.000 in 1930. L 
^2,950,0 00 in 1920, and 1.630,000 in 1910. 

A moment’s consideration of the nature of many present-day 
business organizations will perhaps make this point more clear. 
Consider, for example, the striking contrast, from the standpoint 
of records and record keeping, between the needs of the independent 
retail druggist operating a single store with the aid of one or two 
clerks, and the requirements of such an organization as the United- 
Rexall Drug Company, In the first case the proprietor h im self 
needs only the simplest sort of records and reports. He can, for 
example, teU in a moment the amount of business done during 
the daj'- simply by looking at the cash register tape. An inspection 
of the stock of goods of a particular commodity that is on the 
shelves, together with his personal knowledge of the number -of 
cases stored in the basement, enables him to teU at once whether 
an additional supply of that item should be ordered. No stock 
records are necessar 3 \ Money paid out for salaries and general 
running expenses as frequently as not is taken from the cash drawer 
b}^ the proprietor himself. Thus the owner has constant personal 
knowledge of both income and expenses. 

The president of tlie chain drug company needs exactly the same 
sort of information as the corner-store druggist. In practically 
every case, however, he or his principal assistants must secure the 
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Fourth, the office manager must devise methods requiring a minimum 
of effort. Great progress has been made along this line but when the 
methods of today and those of thirty years ago are compared, it is quickly 
apparent that the field is still tremendous. 

Fifth, he^ must properly train his force of clerks. In all too many 
offices, scientific training methods are simply non-existent. Yet clerical 
work, to be properly done, requires training of a character equal to if 
not greater than most factory operations. 

Sixth, the office manager must know what constitutes a day’s work 
for a clerk, on any one of a hundred different jobs. Do not hastily assume 
that this is a simple thing to Icnow. Frederick Winslow Taylor started 
on this quest to discover what was a day’s work for a machinist, and 
it took him twenty years to get the answer; a long time, no doubt, but 
when he got it, it resulted in doubling the output of every machine shop 
in the world. Now I know of no operation in the office that should require 
twenty years’ quest to discover what constitutes a day’s work upon it, 
yet I laiow of very few office managers who will agree as to what a 
stenographer can do, to say nothing of what can be done in the hundreds 
of other office operations. 

Seventh, he must secure a day’s work from each clerk in his office. 
A.ny idea which he may have that the clerks are not productive workers, 
like all others who are paid for their services, and should not be so con- 
sidered, should be abandoned by both the clerks and those wlio manage 
their activities. 

There is no question that in the twenty years since Mr. Leffing- 
well spoke substantial progress has been made toward bringing 
office management closer to the status of a profession. In many 
offices wffiere clerical work is a major activity, as it is in life insur- 
ance companies, for example, methods’ comparable to those used 
in factory production are widely used. Economies which office 
managers were forced to make during the early 1930’s and during 
World War II eliminated much wasteful effort. Today the train- 
ing of office employees is an extremely well organized and produc- 
tive activity in many companies. The work of such organizations 
as the National Office Management Association, the Office Manage- 
ment Division of the American Management Association, the Life 
Office Management Association, and the Controllers Institute of 
America has had an important influence. Many of the practices 
which are cited in subsequent chapters of this book indicate clearly 
that office management can be more logically classed as a pro- 
fession than w’as possible in 1925. 

Yet much remains to be done. There are still all too many com- 
panies in which office work is regarded primarily as a necessary evil 
which merits the least possible amount of thought — and money. 
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THE PROFESSION OF OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


Progress has been made, but the battle is far from won. A much 
wider apphcation of the principles of scientific management to the 
organization and operation of offices must be made before office 
management can truly be called a profession. This situation, which 
calls for hard work and perseverance, is a challenge to teachers, to 
students, and to businessmen. 

Mr. L. A. Griffin, formerly the General Office Manager of the 
Johns-Manville Corporation, discussing the progress still to be made 
toward professional status, enumerated_sk_requ irements in the 
establishm ent of a nrofessi on: ® 

A code of ethics or a statement of principles or conduct. 

The free interchange of new truths among the members of the pro- 
fession. 

The possession of a body of organized knowledge. 

Formal instruction leading to a distinctive degree from an institution 
of higher learning. 

Certification of proficiency of individuals. 

- Recognition and acceptance by the public. 

Office management has achieved some of these requirements. 
Its success in reaching full professional status will depend upon 
the qualifications of its practitioners and the success with which 
they render the services and produce the results which top manage- 
ment is coming to expect from office management. 

Qualifications of an office manager. In addition to having a 
knowledge of the fundamentals, which are an essential part of true 
professional equipment in any field, the office manager must possess 
certain personal characteristics and qualifications over and above 
those which one may naturally expect every successful business 
executive to have. The more important of these are discussed 
briefly below. 

^ ‘ Thorough knowledge of, and experience in, busin ess. Without 
a good background of general business experience the office man- 
ager will find it most difficult, if not impossible, to win the confi- 
dence of his organization and to secure that cooperation from his 
subordinates and other department heads which is essential to 
success. In addition, it is desirable, although not essential, that 
he have had previous experience in the same line of business. The 
nature of his work brings him into constant contact with many 
people specializing in a variety of tasks, and, unless the office man- 

0 Grifim, L. A., “Is Office ManaRemcnt Approaching Professional Status?” NOMA 
Forum, National Office Management Association, December, 1943, p. 10. 
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ager has the proper background of experience and practice, he will 
find his path a most difficult one. ^ 

i Tact and good judgment. Tact and good judgment form a part 
of the necessary equipment of every executive. However, in the 
case of the office manager, these traits are particularly necessary. 
The very fact that his department is an important coordinating- 
factor in the organization frequently makes it necessary that he 
suggest changes in methods, a reorganization of activities, or the 
ehmination of certain tasks. Such suggestions, upon first presenta- 
tion to those concerned, may not be received any too cordially. 
To handle situations such as these, which are constantly arising, 
tact and good judgment are obviously very essential. 

Sales ability. Mention of the need for tact and good judgment 
naturally suggests a third important characteristic which the office 
manager should possess, namely, the ability to sell himself, his 
ideas, and his position to his superiors and to his subordinates. He 
must, for example, be able to show the chief executives that his 
position does not merely mean just another item of overhead ex- 
pense, but that the nature of the responsibilities involved fully 
justifies it. Getting subordinates to work and work wilhngly with 
one is in itself no small task. Here again the ability of the office 
manager to sell himself is apparent. The fact that responsibility 
for personnel relations is usually a part of the office manager’s 
work is an added reason why he must be something of a salesman 
as well as an office executive. 

Resourcefulness. The nature of the work for which the office 
manager is responsible frequently gives rise to unexpected situa- 
tions which tax his resourcefulness and ingenuity to the utmost. 
If, for example, the sealing and stamping machine gets out of order 
— and this is sure to happen at about four-thirty in the afternoon 
rather than at some less inconvenient time — ^it is up to the office 
manager to see that the mail goes out that evening, even though 
he has to help fix the machine himself, or assist the regular force 
in doing the job by hand. Again, the office manager may find him- 
self confronted with the problem of absenteeism and constant ^late- 
ness on the part of certain subordinates. A practical and satisfac- 
tory solution must be worked out which will produce the desired 
results and at the same time not cause resentment and ill feeling. 
Anyone who has been faced with such a problem knows that tact 
is not the only necessary qualification. A considerable amount 
of resourcefulness and ingenuity is essential as well. 
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While it is obvious that resourcefulness of two entirely different 
kinds is needed in the cases cited above, it still remains true that 
the office manager who can quickly adapt himself to a situation 
and work out a satisfactory temporary solution or a permanent 
arrangement, as the case may be, is the one who will be held in 
high regard both by his superiors and by his subordinates. 

Methodicalness. The establishment of office methods that will 
function smoothly and properly is an essential part of the office 
manager’s task. Success in this work means, in turn, ability to 
analyze a situation carefull}’’, to obtain all the facts, and to v/ork 
out a plan which will systematize methods of handling routine 
work. In listing “methodicalness” as a basic qualification, there- 
fore. the word is not used in a sense of fussiness and pettiness, but 
rather to indicate the fact that the office manager, because of his 
responsibility for office methods, must be able to bring system 
and order to their sunervision. 
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Knowledge of the work — more important in the lower supervisory 
levels ; less important higher up. 

Good health — older supervisors emphasize its importance ; younger ones 
take it for granted. 


Although this list was not intended primarilj’' for office managers, 
it nevertheless serves the useful purp ose of calling atte ntion to cer- 
tain desicaMe4.paits-in-dhHi53dS7^ 

'TT ecentlv. a group of office managers rated the attributes of a- 
odd office manager as follows : ® 

Ability to get along with o ther people 

2. Knowledge of office procedures. 

3. Judgment. 

4. Intelligence and mental qualities. 

5. Personality. y 


d ie ranking of a qualit}'' such as the abilit}’- to get along with other 
eo ple above the factor of technical knowledge is an interesting 
e flection of the awareness in the field of management of the im- 
,j prtance of human relations in business today. The first and 
second factors listed above received a combined rating of almost 
two thirds of tlie total, indicating that, in the opinion of this group, 
the office manager who has a knowledge of his job and the ability 
to apph’' successfully the human factor as embodied in his employees 
can expect a fair measure of success. 

^ .4non., “Attributes of a Good Office iManager.’’ NOMA Forum, National Office 
Alaiiagement Association. April. 1945, p. 3. 
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Organization and the Work of the 
Office Manager 


The five basic divisions of busine ss. Fundamentally the func- 
tions of any business organi2ation may be grouped under five head- 
ings — p roduction, finance, accounting, distribution, and administra- 
tion. The specific relationships which each of these main divisions 
— and in turn, their subdivisions — bear to each other may be 
referred to as organization. Although the general office is usually 
a part of the division of administration, all of the office vrork in 
certain kinds of business, and some of the office work in practically 
all companies, is more closely related to production. This re- 
lationship is worth thinking about for a moment in considering the 
organization and work of the office. 

The office as a productive activity. A moment's considerafion 
will show that every busine.ss, whether it is engaged in manufac- 
turing automobiles or in underwriting insurance risks, produces a 
product or service of some kind. The units of the organization 
which have to do with this production constitute the production 
departments of that company. This is true, regardless of whether 
the company sells a material object or an intangible sendee. In 
the home office of an insurance company, for example, hundreds 
of clerks are employed to perform a wide variety of operations on 
the insurance applications and policies. In a mail-order house, 
similarly, many persons are engaged in preparing the customer’s 
order for shipment, the operations being divided into a series of 
specialized tasks, each of which is necessary to the successful com- 
pletion of the fini.=hed job. As will be made more clear in subse- 
quent chapter,?, the principles followed in organizing such work 
are. in many cases, the same ones which have been applied success- 
fully for years in manufacturing plants. The mere fact that the 
operations are performed in an office and arc considered clerical 
work doe.s not in any way ma.ke them non-productive. Thus in a 
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very real and practical sense the oflSce is an important productive 
activity in every company. 

Organization. In the previous section, organization was defined 
, as the relationship which the five basic divisions of business bear 
to one another. This definition, however, is somewhat too gen- 
eral. More specificall y, oraanization may be defined as the divisi on 
of a complex obiective into minor activities, each of whic h is 
within the scope of individual effort. This view will serve per- 
haps to crystallize our conception of organization. Thought of in 
this way, it is clear that the work of organization consists of sub- 
dividing the whole task into relatively small parts, so that each 
may be done successfully by a single individual. For example, 
the primary responsibility of the president of an automobile com- 
pany is to produce and sell automobiles at a profit. This is the 
complex objective. Obviously, however, the president cannot do 
everything himself. He, therefore, breaks down this objective into 
major component parts or divisions and places in charge of each 
a person who, by past training and experience, he feels is compe- 
tent successfully to handle that part of the work. Thus he may 
appoint a vice-president in charge of sales, a vice-president and 
treasurer, and other major executives. 

Organization, of course, does not stop here. These men, in turn, 
cannot do all the work personally. They, therefore, subdivide their 
responsibilities, placing in charge of each main subdivision a person 
who, in their opinion, is competent to do the work. Thus the vice- 
president in charge of finance, for example, may appoint a con- 
troller, an office manager, a credit and collection manager, a cost 
accountant, and so on. 

These department heads, in turn, analyze their responsibilities 
and again subdivide them. The office manager may decide that 
centralization of the filing function is desirable. Therefore he 
organizes such a department and appoints someone to take charge 
of it. Similarly, a centralized stenographic department and a cen- 
tralized mailing and messenger department may be established. 
The heads of these units, in turn, have their organization problems. 

It may truthfully be said that as soon as one person is employed 
by another, there is organization. While it is obvious, of course, 
that the problem is more complex in a large company than in a 
small one, the fact still remains that the problem is present and 
must be solved. Success in solving it distinguishes the organizer 
from the mere employee. 
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Manageme nt. Management, as distinguished from organizatio n, 
has to do with the work of bringing about the proper coordination 
betweenJihfi^Ai^aaoiis factors with^whiiJihjJaagjQ^ whic h 

arefme^ materials, money, methods, and machine s. , These five 
f actofs~are oft^ireferred to as “the^NS~ 1 Vf*g"^'^^~inanagement. and 
ev en a brief analysis of any managerial problem will show tha t 
one or more of them is always involve d. Horace Greeley is said 
to have defined a businessman as “one who knows how to set 
other people’s heads and hands at work, both to his profit and 
their own.” In making this statement he very obviously had the 
business manager in mind. Organization then may be spoken of 
as the building or developing element, the structural element, if 
you will, while management is the directing, controlling, and co- 
oxdmat-ing-elementr'- 

Scientific management,) The management which applies science 
toitswrorkrt^lncl^Binands facts instead of guesswork ^which estab - 
lishe^^stan^arHs ^nd methods^hlch are scientifically determined., 
and, t1hTrttg}^^T0'‘^Id of records, sees that they are carried out, is 
spoken of as Scientific Management. 

W. H. Leffingwell ably summed up and explained scientific man- 
agement in his statement of “How to Manage” as follows : 

1. Define your purpose. 

You must know what is to be done before you can know how to do it. 
This is jmur master work. 

2. Analyze .your problem. 

Your master task will then break up into many detail tasks. Con- 
sider them all — neglect none. 

3. Seek the facts. 

Study every condition governing each task. Find the undesirable 
elements, and the desirable elements to be retained. Then standard- 
ize right conditions. 

4. Devise the one best method. 

Aim to conserve ene^g^^ time, space, and material. 

Determine the relation of details to the master task. 

5. Find the person best fitted. 

For each task certain personal qualities are essential. 

In each person certain qualities predominate. Find the person best 
fitted for the task at hand. 

6. Teach the person best fitted the one best method. 

Not by driving, but by thorough, patient teaching are understanding 
and skill developed. 

7. Plan carefully. 

Rigid- planning of the arrangement and sequence of work will enable 
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you to accomplish tasks in logical order — accurately, quickly, and 
economically, 

8. Win cooperation. 

Cooperation means working togethei*. It cannot be demanded. It 
must be won. Accept your share of the responsibilities. Respect 
the rights and aspirations of others. 

Scientific management, although originally developed in the 
machine shop, is equally applicable to the office, because it is simply 
using common sense in applying knowledge. When scientific man- 
agement is considered not as a set of arbitrary rules, but as a means 
of getting the best out of the business, it is appraised more nearly 
at its true worth. 

Scientific management lessens the cost of attaining results with- 
out injury to health or other detriment to the workers. It im- 
proves working conditions, increases the earnings of employees, 
and gives more and better articles and service to the public at 
much lower prices than would otherwise be possible. 

System. Observation of the way in which many organizations 
are operated shows clearly that even among experienced business- 
men there exists considerable confusion between management and 
system. It is of the utmost-impojitan. ee that a clear distinct ion 
jjetrwoen-these-twadje^dra^ System may be defined as the appli- 
cation of planned methods of procedure to business operations. 
^^Imough-systernTevery^ay-^TOrirbecomes routine. UnfortunatclyT 
in the past there has been a tendency to assume that a good system 
involves much red tape, many forms to be filled out, and consider- 
able delay. As a matter of fact, the real object of system, and, 
therefore, the characteristics of a proper system, are exactly the 
opposite . It is the purpose of system to smooth the way for the 
performance of routine tasks, to speed up work, and to increase, 
rather than to diminish, efficiency . System is a valuable and dis- 
tinct mechanism and an aid, both to organization and to manage- 
ment, but is in no way synonymous with either. 

Types of business organizations. Since the organization and 
work of the office and its relative importance in a given business 
depend to a considerable extent on the organizational structure of 
the company itself, it is important that the reader be familiar with 
the types of organization in common use today.^ 


^Cornell, W. B., OrqantzaLion and ^fanttgen 1 €)l( in Indnslry and Bnsincus, Tiie 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 1940. 
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1. Lm e type oi organization^ The oldest and simplest t^-pe of organ- 
nation is the Une type. In a small organization the owner or manager 
gives his orders directly to the workers and the workers are directly 
responsible to him. In a larger organization, as the duties and respon- 
sibilities would be too great for any one man, he turns certain of his duties 
over to e.xecutives placed in charge of particular phases of the business. 
Lines of authorit}* are vertical. All on the same level of authoritj* are 
independent of all others on that level. Each is supreme in his own field 
and is responsible only to the man directly above him. 

The line type of organization is most excellent in so far as the giwng of 
orders and the defining of duties and responsibilities are concerned. Each 
man knows definitely his place in the organization. Discipline is easily 
maintained and control is definite. If a policy is to be changed or an 
important order is to go out the instructions can be passed rapidlj" down 
the line and the change put into effect immediately. The organization 
plan is simple and there is a minimum of red tape. 

To be efficient the line type of organization necessitates the highest- 
grade of executives and workers. Therein lies the main weakness of the 
line type. Xo other t^me demands such all-round knowledge and ability . 
The foreman of a shop has complete charge of that shop and is held 
directly responsible. He must understand how the work should be done, 
plan and lay out the work for the whole shop, see that the equipment for 
doing the work is on hand and in good condition, determine the proper 
methods, hire the workers, instruct them, see that they work steadily, accu- 
rately, and rapidly, adjust their wages, and take care of an infinite number 
of other details. He in his turn demands of those under him more than 
can be expected of them. He becomes a driver instead of a leader. Line 
organization is an autocratic control requiring absolute obedience and 
complete knowledge, with the result that, while much may be accom- 
nlished. the work is ant to be crude and the workmen “Jack of all trades 
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Thus, for example, the function of handling incoming and out- 
going mail and providing messenger service is put under the juris- 
diction of one person, who is responsible for seeing that this par- 
ticular type of service is effectively rendered to all other depart- 
ments of the company. 

In practice, fully departmentalized and centralized types of office 
organization are found onl}^ infrequently. Take the example of 
mailing and messenger service just cited. One will find many cases 
in which a mailing and messenger department exists, but almost 
invariably one or more messenger boys will be found who are defi- 
nitely and permanently assigned to the offices of one of the chief 
executives. Similarly, many examples of so-called fully centralized 
filing and stenographic departments exist which, upon investiga- 
tion, prove to be entirely centralized in theory only. Rarely, if 
ever, does one find the chief executives and department heads 
utilizing exclusively the services of these departments. The presi- 
dent, the treasurer, the sales manager, and others find it desirable 
to^have their own private secretaries and to file certain letters 
and papers in cabinets in their own offices. Thus, even though the 
centralized or departmental type of organization may, on the sur- 
face, appear to exist, exceptions arise to a degree which make it 
impossible to say that a pure departmental or centralized form of 
organization is to be found. 

, Advantages and disadvantages of centralization. Inasmuch as 
centralization is a problem which is fundamental to the work of 
every office manager, it will be worthwhile to state briefiy the 
advantages and disadvantages of this form of office organization. 
These may be summarized as follows: 

Advant.\ges 

1. It makes use of specialized supervision, which results in better 
'jiiality and quantity of work. 

2. It develops specialized personnel. Training of the employees is 
Facilitated and, through repetition, expertness in performance can be 
achieved. 

3. It reduces waste time . Production peaks and A'^allej’^s can be elimi- 
aated by proper planning and scheduling. 

4. Rush jobs can be finished quicker by utilizing the entire unit . 

5,. Idle time of machines and equipment is reduced . The result is a 
lower inventory of these items and a reduction in space requirements. 

6. It is easier to cope with absences due to vacations or illness . 

7. Standards of performance can be established more readily . 

8. Equitable waae administration becomes more simplified. 
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greater than his own stenographer can handle conveniently. Thus 
a minimum of the stenographer’s time is wasted through lack of- 
work, and inconveniences -to the executive on account of absences 
due to sickness, vacations, and other causes are reduced to the 
minimum. The net result of the plan is that both the executives 
and the stenographers secure the benefits of a private secretarial 
arrangement with all of its obvious advantages, .but with most, if 
not all, of the usual disadvantages eliminated. 

The place of the office manager in the organization. The place 
of the office manager in the organization, of course, is a matter 
which is determined very largely by the way in which the function 
of office management is defined in a given company. 

In an attempt to appraise the present-day job of the office man- 
ager, the Policyholders Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, with the cooperation of the National Office 
Management Association, surveyed some fifty representative com- 
panies, selected to provide as broad a range of experience as possible. 
The results of this study are summarized in the sections that 
follow: ^ 


Office Management vs. the Office Manager 

One' of the significant points brought out by this survey is the dis- 
tinction that must be made between the function of office management 
and the job of the office manager. AVhile the office management function 
is present in every business organization, there is considerable variation 
in the manner in which this function is distributed and assigned. Every 
company does not have a specifically designated office manager. As a 
matter of fact, most executives, irrespective of their title or responsibility, 
perform some office management function and are to that extent office 
managers. 


Organizing for Office Management 

From an organization standpoint, the principal distinction lies in the 
extent to which office management has been functionalized. This survey 
indicated that the arrangements generally followed on this point can be 
grouped as follows: 

1. The covi'pany in which office management is jnlly functionalized. 
Here the responsibility for all office management functions is concen- 
trated in the hands of a single executive, who is the office manager in 
fact as well as in title. Where this arrangement is followed the office 
executive, as a rule, reports direct to the president or general manager 
and is responsible for all office activities, irrespective of their nature or 


■- Functions of the Office Manager, Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York, 1941. 
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attempt to include an office management specialist in their organization, 
either on the service or staff basis, as covered by Plans 2 or 4 or in 
combination with other activities. 

Relationship to the Comptroller 

One significant point from the standpoint of organization developed 
by this survey is the growing importance of the comptroller in the office 
management picture. In at least 20 of the companies whose practices 
w'^ere reviewed, responsibility for the administration of office activities 
was either assigned directly to the comptroller or chief accounting execu- 
tive, or was his indirectly through a subordinate office manager. Ap- 
parently, this has been a natural development of the comptroller’s job. 
Much of the record keeping with which the bulk of office activities are 
concerned is required and used for control purposes. As the executive 
responsible for this control function, the comptroller naturally is directly 
concerned in the manner and form of preparation of the control data. 

General Scope of Office Management 

Because of the variations in the organization and interpretation of the 
position, as already described, it is not possible to set down a standard 
list of activities as constituting the functions of the average office man- 
ager. It is possible, however, within certain reasonable limits to out- 
line the general scope of activities normally included within the field 
of office management. Figure 1 gives a composite list of functions as 
developed by one company. 

For the purposes of this report, the functions of office management 
have been grouped into six general classifications. 

Functions related to : 

1. Office personnel. 

2. Office methods. 

3. Office equipment. 

4. Physical factors in the office. 

5. Control of office costs. 

6. Office policies. 

Each of these divisions includes a number of detailed activities in the 
assignment and handling of wdiich probably no two companies are iden- 
tical. Because of this variation of practice, each of these groups of 
activities is separately discussed in a subsequent section of this report. 

Alloc-ation of Specific Functions 

The allocation of office management functions wdthin the organization 
cannot be discussed in too general terms, but must be considered in terms 
of the various detailed activities involved. Perhaps the most important 
question for decision in this connection is the degree of centralization to 
be employed. In other words, what is to be the relationship and the 
respective responsibilities of the office executive and the various depart- 
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mental operating executives on the many matters affecting clerical opera- 
tions in those departments? Apparently there is no agreement as to the 
best policy on this point. It depends too much on the activity involved 
and the circumstances in each specific case. Also there are differences 
in the fundamental concept of the office management function that would 
directly affect this decision. 

One point on which there is general agreement in this connection, how- 
ever, is the need for a clear-cut and definitely established division of 
authority and responsibility irrespective of the point at which this divi- 
sion is made. Neither arrangement will prove very effective if there is 
not a thorough understanding by the executives concerned of their respec- 
tive responsibilities. 

Functions related to office personnel. As in any phase of business to- 
day, matters affecting office personnel have special significance. In the 
final analysis, a large proportion of all transactions and operations in 
the office involve the human factor and consequently call for personnel 
management. Under this category comes the recruiting and selection of 
office workers. They must be assigned to tasks for which they are best 
fitted and given adequate training in their work. Proper motivation 
must be provided in the form of equitable compensation and promotion, 
with the incentive factor furnished by recognition of specially meritorious 
work. The attitudes of the employee toward the company must be de- 
veloped and guided so as to forestall misunderstandings and grievances 
and to build up a spirit of loyalty and cooperation. Besides all this, 
there must be the day-by-day direction and supervision of the work of 
each individual employee and the maintenance of discipline and personal 
efficiency. 

Functions related to office methods. Office methods constitute a second 
major group of office management functions. Under this heading is in- 
cluded the planning of office operations and the devising and prescribing 
of office methods, procedures, and routines involved in the conduct of 
the office activities. In this category probably should also be included 
matters related to the various office records and the forms and supplies 
required for the preparation of such records. Questions of standardiza- 
tion and simplification of forms and procedures will be involved, and 
problems of the flow of work and order of handling are included. From 
the standpoint of organization, the question again is the extent to which 
these functions fall within the province of the office manager. 

A large majority of the companies surveyed have concentrated responsi- 
bility for all office methods, forms, records, and procedures in the hands of 
the office executive. Of the 31 companies that reported following this plan, 
20 do so without qualification. In several other cases the only restriction 
is to make the decision of the office executive subject to the review or ap- 
proval of a senior executive, such as a vice-president or comptroller. 

Methods work in the office has come to be quite generally regarded as 
a job for specialists. Standardization or methods units have been es- 
tablished to carry on these activities. Usually these groups operate in 
a staff capacity, under the dii’ection of the office manager. 
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also responsible for office management matters, as is often the case, cen- 
tralized control of office costs would naturally be included. If there 
is no such combination of functions, the office manager has varying 
degrees of responsibility for cost control, depending largely on the 
extent of his authority on other matters. In about half of the com- 
panies surveyed the office executive had definite responsibilities in con- 
nection with the control of office costs. In some instances this involved 
the current development of detailed unit costs for each office activity; in 
others, special cost analyses are made only of certain activities and not 
on a continuing basis. 

Functions related to policy determination. Questions of policy are con- 
stantly arising in the administration of an office. Some are fundamental 
and broad in their implications, affecting all phases of the company’s 
operations; others are of little or no significance bejmnd one particular 
department or division. It is difficult to define just what constitutes a 
question of policy, and it is equally difficult to differentiate between 
policies related to office management and others. For these reasons 
there is no clear-cut definition of the office manager’s responsibilities as 
regards policy matters. So far as it is possible to generalize, it may be 
said that policy matters of a routine nature and those limited strictly 
to office problems are usually left to the jurisdiction of the office manager. 
Generally, however, the determination of company policies is the function 
of the senior executives. Often it is the president’s responsibility, and 
in some matters the board of directors makes the decision. 

It is quite evident that a rather definite distinction is made between 
the office executive’s responsibility for formulating policies and that for 
interpreting and administering them. The latter seems very definitely 
to be a part of the office manager’s job. As the point of contact between 
the executive management and the office organization, he is looked to to 
see that the company viewpoint is properly presented and understood, 
and that the policies are introduced and administered in a way to con- 
^swve_mi^pxQmate-employee-good-^ill-and_cooperation. 

Work simplification. One of the duties of the office manager 
wHich has become increasingly important in recent years, particu- 
larly in larger and more progressive companies, is th e responsibility 
for the establishment of efficient and economical procedures in all 
.departments of the organization, including the office division itself. 
Work of this type is often referred to as methods study, procedure 
study, or work simplification. 

Mr. George H. Sutton, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., in a 
discussion of this subject, said: ® 

Necessity for work simplification. It is through work simplification 
that we must depend largely in our efforts to establish definite work 

"■ Sutton, G. H., “Work Simplification,” NOMA Forum, National Office Manage- 
ment Association, June, 1943, p. 10. 
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attention given to them. They have simplj’’ outlived their usefulness 
and nobody has taken the initiative in eliminating them. As a result, 
they go on month after month with a needless waste of printing cost 
and the even more important loss of clerical time in their preparation. 

Machine studies. One of the most important things we need to do 
in connection with our mechanical equipment today is to make sure that 
we are getting the maximum use of our machines. That is, are we 
assigning work to our operators which should be done by other clerks 
before it conies to the machine. In our central billing office it was 
found that by having clerics go through the meter books and prepare 
certain accounts of an irregular nature in advance the greater production 
b}’- the operators more than offset the preliminary clerical work. On 
any machine operation where the operator is frequentlj’- stopping even 
for a few moments there is a possibility of rearrangement of the work 
to advantage. 

Perhaps j'ou are turning over in 3mur mind the question: “What 
do we need to do in our office to establish a more effective program of 
work simplification?” Wfith the manj' different t3’'pes of businesses, 
plus the fact that some are “home” offices, some divisional or regional 
and others district or local offices, the answer will not be the same for 
all because each office has its own particular problems to work out. 
You might find it desirable to call in an outside consultant on office plan- 
ning to make a complete surve3’- and recommendations. ]\Iany com- 
panies have found this to be a veiy effective plan because the3^ get the 
benefit of an outsider’s viewpoint, with a broad experience gained from 
many different t3'pes of business. Another plan is to have this work 
carried on b3’’ a Methods or Standards Division, operating as an inde- 
pendent unit in 3mur own organization. I think this set-up is much more 
desirable than calling in an outside expert because 3’’our own Methods 
Division, b3’’ giving its full time to onD one business, could readil3’- spot 
the wealvjiess in some new S3'^stem or procedure under consideration. 

A third plan is for the office manager and his supervisor3’' staff to do 
the job themselves. Frankly, I feel that this is where the job belongs, 
although I will readil3’- concede that office managers have not exactl3’’ 
“set the woods on fire” in their efforts along this line in the past. With 
all of our other responsibilities steadito increasing, there is certainly a 
temptation to defer making the proper anal3’-sis of existing methods and 
procedures, particularl3' if the3' are operating smoothl3^ But after all, 
do office managers and their supervisory staffs realh^ have an3' duties 
more important than planning the work and setting up procedures and 
routines so that it will be done in the most efficient manner possible? 
Wh3’- shouldn’t the3’’ be the ones to first see the possibilities in work 
simplification on the various assignments under their supervision? 

The Director of the Office Methods Division of the Westmghouse 
Electric Corp. of Pittsburgh, Pa., describes his compan3^’s plan as 
follows: ■* 

^ Neaidengard, R. C., “Oi^anizing and Operating the Methods Department,” 
Amntal Proceedings, National Office Management Association, 1945, p. 99. 
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arise into further subdivisions, such as storeroom inventories, in-process 
inventories, warehouse inventories, etc. 

2. Equipment analysis — ^To establish subdivisions headed by specialists 
in bookkeeping, payroll, tabulating, reproducing, transcribing, and any 
other types of equipment, as needs arise. Our present plan proAudes for 
further segregation of these subdivisions as new developments occur, 
which will substantiate detailed studies of various types of equipment 
Avithin an}^ major equipment group. For example, it ma}'" be necessary 
under reproducing equipment to have specialists on duplicating, others 
on photographing, and still others on electronic reproduction. Again, 
the job chart is flexible to subdivide as needs arise. 

3. Forms erigineenng — To establish subdivisions, such as standard- 
ization of forms construction, application of forms, standardization of 
forms in use for same activities, paper conservation, etc. 

4. Records analysis — To subdivide to microfilming, records preserva- 
tion, local filing of semi-active records and permanent filing in an archives 
building, which we plan to erect as soon as restrictions are off; and as 
other operations are determined, to further subdivide these operations. 

5. Office layout analysis — ^To subdivide this main classification into 
office arrangement, furniture and fixture application, lighting and venti- 
lation, and any other subdivisions that may be further desirable as time 
goes by. 

6. Clerical incentive analysis — To create subdivisions of different 
classes of clerical operations. One subdivision will be central steno- 
graphic operations; another will be accounting machine operations, 
and another will be filing and sorting operations. Further subdivisions 
Avill be made as programs of clerical incentives arc accomplished and 
accepted. In the analysis of clerical incentives, we must watch closely 
the progress of employee gain through incentiA'-e in the Amrious types of 
clerical jobs, as this is our guide and the indicator of our progress. 

This is the oAmrall job chart that we haA'e developed to folloAv in ex- 
panding oiu^ office methods dhusion. As you see, it provides flexibility 
for expanding or contracting as the needs arise from changing conditions. 
It also combines scA'^eral types of segregations of operations which aa^c 
feel gives us complete coA'^erage of all office methods and procedures; and 
it proAudes for supeiwision and education of methods people through 
Amrious steps in the operations, so that a minimum of key personnel can 
operate down to the most minute detail. 

The plan for the operation of the methods division consists of haAdng 
each major classification headed by an assistant director, Avho Avill co- 
ordinate the activities of the various major classes. As the analyst or 
specialist in any particular major class finds conditions Avhich call for 
counsel or adAuce b}’' a specialist from some other major class, these 
people will be brought together to jointly solve the problem. 
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Selecting an Office Site 


Importance of proper location. The question of where an office 
sliall be located, both as to the community and the building itself, 
is an important one, AYhen one considers that office space in 
buildings in larger cities costs from three to six dollars per square 
f oot per year, while other quarters — ^not necessarily far away — 
may be secured for from one to two dollars, it becomes apparent 
that careful consideration of tlie relative advantages and disad- 
vantages of possible sites is important. 

'^Eental cost, however, is not the only factor to be considered. 
Nearness to allied or associated lines of business, accessibility for 
customers and employees, provision for future expansion, the 
reputation of the locality and of the building itself, and nearness 
to sottrccs of stipply and transportation facilities, as well as many 
other matters of equal importance, must be considered^ More- 
over, assuming that the office will be located in a building already 
constructed, the various possible buildings must be considered in 
connection with the adaptability of the space olTered to the layout 
of the departments and the flow of work. Although in actual prac- 
tice a compromise is frequently necessary, it is far better to follow 
the principle of finding space which will be suitable to the existing 
or proposed departmental layout rather than to attempt to fit the 
departments, by expansion here and contraction there, into a sjDace 
which has been selected merely because it is cheap in jDrice or 
because it commands an excellent view from what will be tlie cliief 
executive's private office. 

^ Basic considerations. In considering the question of office loca- 
tion, thought must first, be given to several fundamentals of policy 
and practice. First of all, in the case of a large organization, there 
is the question of the building itself. Is it better to build a new 
building and occupy all or an important part of the space, or rent 
a building already built? Again, do the space demands necessitate 
renting all the space now, or is it better to rent only a part of the 
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space aA’ailable at the present time and to provide in some other 
waj" for future expansion? In addition, in the case of a manufac- 
turmg company, there is the question as to tlie best location for 
the office. Shall the office be located in the same community as 
the plant? If not, where? If tlie office is to be at the same site 
as the plant, shall it be placed in the same building occupied bj* 
the manufacturing departments, or shall a separate admmistration 
building be constructed? These questions merit careful considera- 
tion. 

V^Erecting a new building. While it is clear that onlj’^ relative^ 
large companies are m a position, from tlie standpoint both of 
finances and of space needs, to consider the erection and occupa- 
tion of a new buildmg, many advantages accrue to the company 
that decides upon this course. 

If the company decides to build, it is possible to plan completely 
the interior laj'out and construction to suit one’s own individual 
needs, and to proidde for future expansion for many 3’-ears to come 
in anj'- one of a variet}’ of wai^s. The home office building of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Companj'- in Boston, the 
Daily News building in New York, the General Motors buildmg 
in Detroit, the hlcGraw-HiU Publishing Companj’- buildings in 
New York and Chicago, the Prudential Insurance Companj’- of 
America buildmg in Newark, the Palmolive and Wriglej’’ buddings, 
and the Tribune Tower in Chicago — all are but a few illustrations 
of cases in which it has been possible for individual companies to 
secure these advantages. Banks also are institutions that often oc- 
cupy' entire buildings. The various Federal Reserve Bank build- 
ings throughout the country, as well as the buildings which bear the 
names of individual commercial and savings banks, are all cases 
in point. Generalb* speakmg, banks occup3>^ an entire buildmg 
more frequentlj’’ than do business organizations. 

One practical method, which is often used in cases where a 
companj- constructs its own building but is not in a position to 
occup3^ the entire floor space at once, is to arrange some of the 
floors so that thej’’ maj’' be rented temporard}'- to other occupants. 
If deemed deshable, the ground floor maj’’ be fitted up for store 
use. By being careful in arranging leases and by exercising a 
little forethought in construction details, it has been possible, in 
manj- cases, to provide adequate^ for future expansion and at 
the same time secure a welcome income from the space thus 
reserved untd such time as it is needed. 
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In addition to securing the construction and layout which the 
requirements of the business demand, the erection of a new 
building which bears the name of the company obviously has dis- 
tinct advertising value. This is true, of course, even though 
some or a considerable share of the total space is leased to other 
organizations. In fact, in some cases the company whose name 
the building bears may occupy only a minority of the total rentable 
floor space. The RCA building, one of the buildings comprising 
PbOckefeller Center in New York, and the McGraw-Hill building 
in Chicago are cases in point. Generally speaking, building- 
management fi.rms, whose busine.ss it is to rent and manage 
large office buildings, are glad to make such arrangements, especially 
with nationally known companies. In this way not only is the 
rental of an important amount of space for a considerable number 
of years assured, but the fact that a well-known organization is 
going to be located in the building is a distinct asset in facilitating 
rentals to other equally desirable tenants. 

Renting an old building for exclusive occupancy. Where the 
construction of a new building does not seem practical, the sug- 
gestion is sometimes made by company executives, or others, that 
an old building be acquired and completely renovated to meet 
the needs of the organization. The problem of acquiring and 
altering an existing building, however, usually presents difficult 
-pract-ic aLproblems. ffi jor mne thing, there is the matter of obs oles— i 
cence. Office buildings which are thirty or more years old are I 
generally regarded as obsolete. Hriffien, a company is considlH'^^ 
-4iigHlm--advi3^biiily~uf purclrasing a building ten years old, it 
is at once apparent that one-third of the possible life and useful- 
ness of the building has already passed. R.ecent advances in 
building-construction methods and the quick public acceptance of 
such things as air conditioning, soundproofing, and high-.speed 
automatic elevators have tended to accelerate materially the 
rapidity with which buildings become obsolete. It is well to re- 
member that the office is the ‘ffiome” of the business, and that 
the same factors that cause people to demand modern houses 
are present to the same extent in the case of business buildings. 

In addition to the matter of obsolescence of the building itself, 
obsolescence of the neighborhood in which the building is located 
must also be considered. Even the most ca.sual observation of 
the changes which have taken place in practically every city of 
the country will show that locations that were considered excellent 
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twenty years ago are today quite impossible for business purposes. 
The acquisition of an old building, therefore, with the thought 
that the organization will in some way be able to put up with 
the inconveniences of construction and location, which are ap- 
parent even before the building is occupied, is almost always poor 
economy in the end. 

Apart from the question of obsolescence, the problem of making 
necessary changes to adapt the building to the uses of the new 
owner is frequently a costly and difficult undertaking. The location 
of columns, the placing or removal of partitions, the condition of 
the wiring system, the location of wash rooms, stairways, elevators, 
and so on, the size of baj'-s, and a host of other factors are likely 
to arise and to obstruct, if not to make altogether impossible, the 
design of a layout in harmony with best modern knowledge and 
practice. 

In a word, the purchase of an old building, or the rental of one 
for a long period of years, is a step to be avoided, except when 
unusual cii'cumstances prevail. Even in a new building, changes 
which should or must be made come quickly enough. 

Occupancy of rented quarters. The third alternative open to 
the company seeking a new location is one that is followed in a 
large majority of cases, namely, the rental of space, either in a 
new buildhig or in an old one. The major advantages of such a_ 
procedure are, of course, the obvious fact that no considerable , 
amount of capital need be tied up m the building itself ; the free- 
dom of change m the future, which renting alwa3'^s gives; and the^ 
freedom from care and worry, which is the price of ownership in 
any case . 

OiPflie other hand, renting has it s disadvantag es. It is not 
always possible — in fact it is usually impossible — to secure exactly 
the sort of la3^out that will best fit existing or contemplated depart- 
mental arrangements . It is usually necessarj'-, therefore, to fit 
the organization, to a certain extent at least, to the laj'-out. In 
addition, the tenant must necessarily rely to a considerable extent 
upon the promises of the owner or agent in regard to building 
maintenance and service facilities that wiU be provided. Those 
matters for which the tenant is usually responsible, as set forth in 
the usual office lease, and those for which the owner is responsible, 
are discussed in a subsequent section in this chapter. 

Selection of the location in the community. Assuming that a 
companj’ is going to occupy rented quarters, as is usually the case. 
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the location in the community must be selected. A number of 
factors are of particular importance, among them being the reputa- 
tion of various locations or neighborhoods in the city, probable 
future developments in the section under consideration, nearness 
to service facilities, and convenience of location for employees. 

Neighborhood reputation s. Neighborhoods, like individuals, 
have reputations. It is often of the utmost importance that the 
office be located in the “right’’ part of town. A very brief and 
simple analysis of the various business districts in any city will 
show clearly that each is thought of in connection with a particular 
line of business. For example, in every large city there is the re- 
tail or shopping district, the wholesale district, the financial dis- 
trict, the residential district, and so on. These, in turn, are often 
subdivided into zones, which are associated with specifi'c classes 
of trade. For example, Fifth Avenue and Madison Avenue above 
Forty-second Street, in New York City, are generally regarded 
as the exclusive shopping districts. The location of the Saks Fifth 
Avenue Store at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Fiftieth Street 
marked the beginning of a distinct tendency for the higher-class 
stores and specialty shops to locate on Fifth Avenue between Forty- 
second and Fifty-ninth Streets. In 1946 both Best & Co., located 
at Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street, and Lord & Taylor, 
located at Fifth Avenue and Thirty-eighth Street, announced plans 
to move to Fifth Avenue at Fifty-first and Fifty-second Streets. 
One of the main reasons undoubtedly was the importance of a 
location within this exclu.sive shopping district. 

The business sections of New York City also have their specialized 
reputations. Maiden Lane, a narrow street in downtown New 
York, has for years been the center of the jewelry trade. .John 
Street for a long time has enjoyed the reputation of being the 
center of the insurance brokerage business. Wall Street, of course, 
one immediately associates with financial institutions of all 
kinds. 
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specialty shops, as well as many of the newer office buildings. In 
San Francisco, Market Street is the principal business thorough- 
fare. The leading financial houses are located on Montgomery 
Street, while the wholesale district is concentrated on lower Mis- 
sion Street. Numberless additional illustrations might be given 
to show that a very distinct although invisible line divides the 
business life of any city into a number of component parts. 

Forecasting future neighborhood changes. The present repu- 
tation of a neighborhood, however, is not the only matter to be 
considered. In fact, it is just as important that the probable 
changes in the neighborhood during the coming years be taken into 
account and estimated as accurately as possible, as it is that the 
present reputation be given consideration. 

A specific illustration will indicate very clearly the disastrous 
results which are bound to follow when future changes are not 
given proper weight. In this case the home office of a nationally 
known financial institution was located in what was formerly the 
residential district of a midwestern city. The ground was cheap, 
there was plenty of light and air, and there was no reason to sup- 
pose that for an indefinite period of time the institution would not 
be able to meet all of its requirements in an effective manner in 
the location chosen. After the lapse of a very few years, however, 
the situation changed so materially that the entire character of 
the neighborhood deteriorated, and it is now completely inundated 
with light manufacturing establishments, as well as settlements of 
large groups of industrial workers. It is a foregone conclusion that 
this institution, which is rapidly expanding, will be obliged to 
move in a very short period of time to another location where it 
will be in surroundings adapted to the character of its business 
and likely to hold the type of employee which the institution seeks 
to attract. 

Nearness to service facilities. •' Offices depend to a large extent 
upon a variety of service facilities made available to them by vari- 
ous outside agencies. For example, little business could be trans- 
acted without the use of the mails. Where the volume of cor- 
respondence is considerable, as in an insurance company or a 
mail-order house, nearness to the post office or its substations is 
of considerable practical importance. Similarly, proximity to 
express offices, to .railway terminals, to district offices of the tele- 
graph company, to office supply houses, and to other outside service 
agencies, is desirable. While this group of factors may perhaps. 
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in general, be regarded as relative^ unimportant, they must always 
be taken into consideration in choosing an office site. 

Convenience to employees. In office location the convenience 
to employees in going to and from work is not always given the 
consideration which it desen-es. Everj' office manager will realize, 
after a moment's consideration, that employees select positions and 
stay longest, other things being equal, in those offices which are 
most conveniently situated with reference to their homes. One 
well- kn own office organization, for example, is located in an eastern 
citi' in a wholesale district, inconvenient to reach for an 3 -one com- 
ing to it from almost am' part of town. In a number of cases 
emploj^ees are known to have accepted positions with the cora- 
pani' onh’- until the}^ could find work in an office located more 
convenientlj' to their homes. The net result is that the corn- 
pan}’ has found it necessar}* to pay something more than the 
current market rate in order to make the emplo}'ment opportunity’ 
an attractive one. 

Advantages and disadvantages of suburban office location. 
In some cases the question arises as to whether a city or a suburban 
location for an office is better. There are advantages and disad- 
vantages attached to both locations, but. as a matter of current 
practice, if the concern is a manufacturing company the selection 
of the office site depends more directly upon whether the office 
should be located at the plant site. If so, the plant location de- 
termines the office location. If the organization is non-manufactur- 
ing. or if it is advisable to separate the office from the plant, the 
office, almost invariably, will be located in the city. 

TThile each situation must be decided, of course, on its own 
merits, the number of offices which are located in the suburbs is 
relatively small. Unless unusual factors exist, a city location is 
much to be preferred. 

Selection of the building itsel f. Having decided upon the gen- 
eral neighborhood in the community in which office space wiU be 
sought, there next arises the question of selecting the particular 
building in which to locate . /In this connection at least four factors 
must be taken into consideration: (1) the rental-cost factor: ( 2 ) 
the adaptability of the present arrangement to the present or pro - 
posed departmental layout; (3) the service facilities of the build- 
ing. such as elevator service, both passenger and freight, janitor 
service, maintenance sen'ice. and so on: and 14) t he character of 
. the other tenan ts. Each of these factors deserves further specific 
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consideration. With the exception of the third, which is discussed 
in detail m the following chapter, they are considered below. 

The rental-cost factor. By far the most important point to be 
borne in mind in connection with rental cost is the fact that the 
cost per square foot is not the only price of occupancy paid by the 
compain*. Consequently, space at three dollars per square foot 
may, upon analysis, be found to be just as cheap if not cheaper, in 
the end, than a site located elsewhere renting at two dollars and 
a half per square foot. A case in point of the effect of an error 
in judgment in this matter is to be found in the example of the 
oflBce organization cited in the section (page 37) dealing with 
neighborhood changes. 

Adaptability of space offered to layout. As has affeady been 
stated, a fundamental prmciple of good ofhce location and layout 
is to select, as far as it is practical to do so, space which can be 
adapted readily to layout requirements, rather than to attempt 
to reverse the process by forcing the lajmut to adapt itself to a given 
space which fs already arranged in a certain way. A smooth and 
continuous flow of work between the various departments com- 
prising tlie office is essential to handling the work with dispatch. 
This important subject is discussed fully in Chapter 5. 

Character of other tenants in building. Just as neighborhoods 
within a community have reputations, individual buildings carry 
with them prestige, or the lack of it. While it is true that real estate 
operators and brokers attempt to build up a certain reputation 
for a building and then utilize it in selling space, it is nevertheless 
a fact that the reputation and character of the building in which 
a company is located may well be a distmct asset or a deflnite lia- 
bility. 

The nature of the business of present tenants is tlie prmcipa l 
fact or which makes or breaks the reputation of a given buildmg . 
It is not verj*' pleasant, for example, for customers who have oc- 
casion to visit the companj’- offices to have to take their turn with 
a miscellaneous assortment of boxes and bundles on a combination 
freight and passenger elevator in order to reach their destination. 
Yet. if one locates an office in a buildmg in which even light manu- 
facturing is permitted, this may be the result. Well-appointed 
lobbies, good elevator service rendered by well-mannered personnel, 
and clean floors, all contribute to the general impression which the 
building makes on prospects, customers, and employees, and all 
have a direct effect on the good will which the business enjoys. 
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Sp'Ipction of space ■vvithin the biiilding/ The floor and the part 

of the biiflding=fli^MchJhe_oSj£££.meJ:Qj3eJQcated45-Avdi-=^^ 
nonsidering /^ An eas t ern exposure is usuallT coDsidered the be^. 
a northern, the second (AmceTTsdutEern. ^e thiiTTafid a yreitenT. 
the least des irable of all. The upper floors, say, the fifth floor or 
above, are, of course, regarded as more desirable, and consequent ly 
are more expensiverbecause of the better natural ligh t and ventiLa- 
Tion, as vrelTai thASaller amount of street noise that reaches them, 
”Tn one case vhich recentlj* came to the Trriter's attention, it ivas 
necessary- to both soundproof and air condition an avecutive's 
office, at a cost of some $1300, simph* because its location on the 
third floor, vrith southern exposure, facing a principal business street 
on Trhich troUer cars operated, made it too noisr* for conversation 
vrhen the Trindovs vere open, and unbearablj* hot vrhen they irere 


kept closed, 

, The frequency vrith vrhich customers and others call at the 
office is also a determining factor in sele cting the space in the 
b uilding to be occupi ed. ObffiouslTT for example, leiv'banJxS vrould 
consider a location on the upper floors of a building. 

The opportunities that various possible locations Trithin a build- 
ing oner for future expansion is also an important point to consider. 
In planning a new location a company should provide definitely 
for the growth of the business for five years at least. It is also 
generaHj' true, in the case of office organizations whose business is 
growing at a normal rate, that space requirements double at least 
ever}' ten years. Consequentbq space taken on floors in which 
additional offices will be available in the near future, rather than 
on floors where the balance of the space is rented for a number 
of years in ad'rance, is preferable. 

Location of executive offices of a manufacturing’ company. 
Industrial executives have given considerable attention to the 
question of whether, in general, better results are secured when 
the administrative or executive offices of a manufacturing com- 
pany are located at the factorjc or at a point some distance from 
it. This matter is especially important when the plant itself, be- 
cause of specific conditions, such as nearness to a good labor supply, 
nearness to raw materials, nearness to markets, low taxes, or 
superior transporation facilities, is located in the country or in a 
town which is difficult to reach. 


Decision on this point depends very' largely upon the ability 
of the company executives and office departments to coordinate 
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their work successfully. There is also the question of the ability 
of major executives to secure and maintain adequate control 
over, and information about, activities at the plant. Although 
each case is a problem in itself, and no general rules can be laid 
down which are universally applicable, the tendency in recent years 
has been toward locating the executive offices and the plant at 
the same point. The advisability of this procedure is emphasized 
by the fact that in a number of cases companies whose offices were 
formerly located at a distance from the plant have later deemed 
it advisable to move to the plant itself. 

Use of a weighted table to determine the best location. As a 
practical aid in arriving at an equitable decision regarding the 
best office location, and more particularly as a help in giving the 
various factors involved the proper relative weight, the use of a 


Location Factors 

Weight 

Location A 

Location B 

Location C 
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Fig. 2. — ^Location Table. 


simple table, as shown in Figure 2, will be found helpful. The 
procedure for preparing and using such a table is simply to list 
in the left-hand column, as shown, all of the factors which in any 
way influence the choice of the site. Each main group of factors 
is then given a weight, thereby enabling evaluation of all factors 
in terms of one another. For example, convenience to customers 
would obviously be an outstanding factor in the case of a retail- 
store location, and thus would be given a greater weight than any 
other single factor, and very possibly as much weight as all other 
factors combined. On the other hand, the question of convenience 
to customers in the case of a mail-order house would be of prac- 
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tically no importance, but nearness to railway, express,' and mail 
facilities would be of the greatest importance. For the sake of 
convenience, the .total weight assigned to all factors may be arbi- 
trarily fixed at 100. 

Having decided upon the total weight to be allowed each factor, 
the next step is to evaluate in accordance with one’s own opinion 
the worth of the various sites under consideration. For example, 
assume that Columns A, B, and C in the form represent three pos- 
sible locations. If nearness to outside service facilities carried a 
total weight of fifteen, one might assign a weight of eight to location 
A, ten to location B, and thirteen to location C, thus indicating that 
while none of the sites is regarded as perfect from the stand- 
point of nearness to service facilities, site C is better than either 
A or B. The last step, of course, is to total the individual v/eights 
in each of the columns and determine the one nearest the ideal lo- 
cation, that is, 100 points. 

Features of an office lease. When the building itself and the 
space within the building have been selected, the next step is to 
take care of the legal matters connected vdth the leasing of the 
office. While this is a matter that in most cases the company will 
wish its lawyers to look into, it is desirable that the office manager 
have at least a general knowledge of the usual provisions of a lease 
covering office space, and of those things for which the owner is 
responsible and those for which the tenant is responsible. 

Among the points which leases for office space usually include 
are the following: 

1. Xame.? of the parties to the contract. 

2. Date of the contract. 

.3. Date and sometimes the hour at which the term begins and expires. 

4. Description or designation of the space leased. 

5. Rental and method of payment. Usually the annual rent is stated, 
subdivided into smaller units to be paid on specified dates. 

6. Provisions regarding the rights and obligations of each party and 
what will be held to nullify the contract. 

7. Signatures of both parties to the contract. 

8. Acknowledgment before a notaiy if required by statute. 

The items which the ovmer is expected to provide and those 
which the tenant usually provides are shown below: 

Provided hy Ov:ner Provided hy Tenant 

Elevators Conveyors 

ashronm'^ and toilet^ Floor coverings 

lighting fixlurc-s and wiring Buzzers and annunciators 
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Provided by Tenant 
Intercommunicating telephones 
Ventilators and fans 
Awnings 
Clocks 

IVater coolers or fountains 
Storage vaults 
Partitions and railings 
Electric lamps 

Lighting fixtures (other than the 
standard building fixtures) 

Towel and soap service 
Venetian blinds 

Moving the office to the new location. Having selected the site 
and signed the lease, the last step is to move the office from the 
old location to the new. Plans for movmg an office should be 
preceded by the preparation of a template layout showing the 
position of each piece of furniture and equipment in the new lo- 
cation. The subject of office layout, however, is taken up in de- 
tail in Chapter 5, and the discussion here, therefore, is confined 
simply to the work of moving. 

Assuming that the proposed layout has already been decided 
upon, and that it has had the approval of the department heads 
and other executh’es, the first step is to tag each piece of furniture 
and equipment in the present office and to number each template 
on the layout chart accordmgly. This gives those in charge a 
definite plan on which to work. In this connection it will be found 
helpful to assign a general number or letter to each room or bay 
in the new location. If more than one floor is to be occupied, the 
floor number should, of course, also be indicated. Thus, for ex- 
ample. in moving an office of any considerable size, the movers 
learn, after two or three trips, which location “14-A” is. and con- 
sequently know at once the general location of any particular piece 
of furniture. The specific place where each piece of furniture and 
equipment is to go, as shown on the chart, is then given them bj'- 
the office manager’s assistant m charge of that room. 

A week or more before the day set for the actual moving, the 
office manager should provide each clerk with a set of specific de- 
tailed instructions which will tell him just what he is expected to 
do and how it is to be done. These instructions should include 
such information as how papers and miscellaneous desk equipment 
arc to be packed and marked, where packing materials are to be 


Provided by Oirncr 
Eadiators 
Vindow shades 
Fire-protection apparatus 
Fireproof stairways 
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secured, what disposition is to be made of the completed packages, 
how desk drawers are to be locked or fastened in place, and so 
on. Similar instructions should also be prepared and issued to 
department heads and section supervisors; but naturally in this 
case more information will be given, together with a carefully 
worded request for their cooperation. 

When these preliminary plans and instructions are completed, 
the office manager should select a sufficient number of competent 
persons to assist him and to act as guides for the movers on the 
moving day. These assistants may or may not be employees who 
are regularly under the supervision of the office manager, but they 
should be chosen with the qualities of ability to follow instructions, 
cool-headedness, and initiative uppermost in mind. The general 
plans, as well as the specific pari which each one is to take in the 
moving, should be thoroughly and carefully explained to each one. 
Enough such assistants should be chosen so that there will be at 
least one man in every room in both the new and the old location, 
as well as one or two extra men for general purposes. 

No matter how carefully thought out the preliminary plans may 
seem to be, there arc almost always difficulties that may delay or 
even seriously upset the execution of the plans. Experienced office- 
moving companies can easily point out possibilities in this direction, 
particularly if their contract is for the job as a whole rather than 
by the hour. In addition, the office manager will do well to ask 
other office managers who have been through the experience before 
what unforeseen difficulties they encountered. While it is perhaps 
too optimistic to hope that all such contingencies will be foreseen 
and provided for, nevertheless, it is true that the more careful 
and scientific the planning, the fewer the chances of unforeseen 
difficulties interfering with the carrying out of the plans. 

What to do on moving day. The work to be done by the office 
manager himself on moving day consists largely of supervising 
the execution of the prearranged plans. If the move is to be made 
between Saturday noon and Monday morning, as is sometimes 
the case, presumably only the office manager and those whom he 
has selected as his assi.stants will be on hand. If, however, it is 
necessary to move on a week day, it is best to dismiss the whole 
force for that day rather than to attempt to utili:^e their services 
in the moving process, as generally they will be more of a hindrance 
than a help. 

It is important that during the moving day the office manager 
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himself stay in one place, or at the most divide his time between 
one definite location in the new place and another in the old one, 
so that his assistants will know where to reach him quickly if his 
advice is needed, as it surely will be. Anyone who has moved an 
office or assisted in that task will appreciate the difficulties which 
are ahnost sure to arise when there is but one person who can be 
called on for instructions to cover special cases, and, because he 
is constantly rushing back and forth between the old and the new 
locations, decisions must be delayed and men kept waiting until he 
can be found. 

One practical plan is for the office manager to appoint one person 
as his first assistant. The office manager can then take general 
charge of the incoming equipment in the new location, leaving his 
assistant to supervise the movement from the old location. At the 
end of three or four hours the office manager should make a check-up 
on the equipment which still remains in the old office ; at this time 
he can change places with his first assistant if that seems desirable. 

TiTien the movers have reported the last piece of equipment 
moved from the old location and placed m the new one, the office 
manager should verify this statement by a personal inspection. 
If conditions are found to be satisfactoiy, he is then ready to per- 
form his last duty in connection with moving, namely, that of 
seeing that the mechanical equipment, such as telephone con- 
nections, buzzer and internal connnunicating S3^stems, electrical 
office equipment, and so on, is m workmg order. 

If the change of office location is being made between Saturday 
noon and Monday mornmg, the moving itself will, in most cases, 
be completed b3’- Saturday evening, leaving the office manager all 
daj'- Sunday in which to attend to these mechanical adjustments. 
Overtime rates for electrical and other skilled mechanics are, of 
course, ratlier high; but the office manager will be more than justi- 
fied in including in his estimate of moving costs the wage of at 
least one competent mechanic and his helper, so that the necessar}’- 
connections maj’- be made before Blonda}^ mornmg. The cost of 
time lost bj'- clerks and delaj’^s in getting the work started prompt^ 
in the new location will be found to be far in excess of anj’- reason- 
able outlay’- for mechanics’ wages for overtime work. 

Theoretically’-, it should be possible to pick up the threads, so 
to speak, on Monday* morning in the new location, just where they’- 
were laid down the previous Saturday’- noon in the old office, and 
thus continue the work in the usual wayL One occasionally even 
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Physical Factors in Office Planning 


The importance of physical factors. In choosing an office lo- 
cation, and more particularly in planning the interior layout, it is 
essential that adequate consideration be given to what are usually 
called ph ysical factors. These include the size and the shape of 
the building, building facilities, storage facilities, lighting;, heating 
and ventilation, including air conditioning, floors, floor coverings.. 
communicating systems, partitions, noise-reducing facilities, and 
electrical facilities, as well as office maintenance. Although cer- 
tain changes can be made, of course, after the space is occupied, 
each of these points should be carefully considered at the time the 
layout is being planned. Because of their importance, this chapter 
will be devoted entirely to a discussion of physical factors, while 
in the next chapter consideration will be given to making the 
office layout itself. 

Size and shape of the building . There are several important 
fac tors regarding the size and shape of the structure itself which 
should be considered by any company which is planning the erection 
of a building of its own. Even if any substantial amount of rented 
space is to be occupied, thej^ should be given careful considera- 
tion. 

, In deciding upon the amount of space needed, the to tal number 
of square feet is by no means the only consideratio n. Large reC-> ^ 
^ tangular areas obviously are preferable to long, narrow spaces, or^ 
to a seri es of small odd-shajjed spaces. The shape of. the build-ma:- 
itself js also-An:q3m^tanL / B^ having the general shape of 

Th e letterto. H, T, or E^re considered most desirable, both from 
^he sta ndnoinT of their ada ptability to the best interior layout 
hmni rrommcEbirv^rb^bor tor tuture expansion7rMore-^ 

over, such shapes insure maximum Ugnt 2 ng~alig venTilgtro nr^ Eloors 
should be planned to facilitate the joining of several sections to 
‘meet expansion requirements, or, where adjoining ground is avail- 
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able, provision for the future maj* be made bj* planning so that 
additional vrings may later be added. In other cases, provision 
may be made for the addition of stories. 

Building facilities. Building facilities include freight and pas- 
elevators, vash rooms, toilets, and locker rooms ." 

It is almost trite to say that passengers and freight should not 
be carried on the same elevator. Convenience to employees and 
customers, and greater dispatch in handling both passengers and 
freight, as vreh as a vasth* better impression on callers, are aU ob- 
\dous advantages of makmg this separation. 

The problem of providing adequate passenger elevator seridce in 
an office building, however, is not always a simple one. This is 
particularly tnie in buildings occupied entirely by a single com- 
pany. because in such cases there is a distinct tendency towards 
concentration within a verj* limited period of the time of arrival 
and departure. In one case, for example, congestion around the 
elevator entrances on the ground floor became so gi'eat that a rather 
serious problem of lateness developed. Investigation showed that 
sometimes as much as ten minutes elapsed between the time an 
emplo 3 'ee arrived in the budding downstairs and the time she was 
actuall}' seated at her desk readj' for work. As a result, a stagger 
sj'stem of departmental working hours was put into effect whereby 
certain departments started work at 8:30 and left at 4:30, others 
commenced at 8:45 and stopped at 4:45. and so on to the last 
group, who arrived at 9 : 15 and left at 5 : 15. 

I n large buildmgs the problem of congestion is usuall\~ satisfactor- 
ih^ solved b^^ providing sei'eral banks of elevators, each of which 
serves o nl^- a given series of floors. iModern elevator equipment, 
including high-speed electricallj* operated cars, automatic door- 
openiug and closuig devices, and electric control mechanisms, 
wherebj' the car stops onh* on the floors from which a waiting 
passenger has signaled, also has mater ialh' increased both the 
capacity* and speed of elevator serffice. One method f re ouentlv 
used efi^e ctivel^' to modernize older office buildmgs is t o install n ew 
ele vator equipmen t. The leading elevator manufacturers have ac- 
cumulated considerable worthwhile data on the subject of elevator 
arrangements, speeds, capacities, and so forth, and are alwa^'s glad 
of an opportunity' to cooperate with a present or prospective user of 
their equipment. 

Coat rooms and lockers. The use of coat rooms, either cen- 
tralized or provided for departmentally. in contrast to the advis- 
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bought. In the same way space over wash cabinets, clothes 
cabinets, and telephone booths can be built over for storage pur- 
poses without detracting from the appearance of the room. These 
suggestions are based on the obvious fact that while a company pays 
for square feet, it actually gets cubical content. 

Office lighting. Despite the emphasis which has been placed 
upon the importance of proper lighting to the quality and quantity 
of office production, a D artnell Survey of twenty large repre- 
_sen_tatjye o ffices in the Chicago area indicates that offices toda y 
^ furrn^ on the average, only from 46 to 73 per cent of the minim um 
amo unts of illumination recommended for office tasks by the Il - 
lumin ating Engineering Society.^ Office workers are not getting the 
light they need for efficient work; unnecessary errors, eyestrain, and 

f atiaue are the_r ,esult>- 

I It is well recognized that the best possible light is daylight,! 
■' Offices w hich have the largest amount of natural light, therefore, 
-Icomraand a higher rent than those less favorably located. Twenty- 
~five to fifty cents per square foot per year often represents the 
charge for daylight alone. However, natural light requires care- 
ful treatment in order that it may aid, rather than hinder, the 
office worker. _On the south and west sides of the building the 
sunlighj c au ses e xcessive glare during certain hours of the day. 
Venetian blinds should be used to deflect this light ceilingv'ard, 
thus dffiuiing it. In addition, natural light does not penetrate in 
sufficient volume more than twenty or twenty-five feet from th e 
wind ows. This means that in~most offices certain areas must al- 
ways be lighted artificially. The importance of lighting and vent i- 
latio n is so great that several office bu ildings have been constructed 
en t ir ely wit hout windows, utilizing artificial lighting and air coiT- 
ditioning, thus attempting to control these factors witliout the 
inierference of sunlight, temperature, and humidityo The offices 
of the Her.shey Chocolate Company at Her.shey, Pennsylvania, the 
United States Time Corporation at Middlebury, Connecticut, and 
the Despatch Oven Company at Minneapolis, Minne.sota, are three 
examples. 

Th ere are five systems of light control, aU of which are used in 
offices: ■ 




Fig. 3. — Direct Lighting. 

Ninet 3 ' to 100 per cent ol the light is 
directed downward in angles below the 
horizontal. 


Fig. 4.- — Senii-direct Lighting. 

Sixt 5 '' to 90 per cent of the light output 
is directed downward. 


Fig. 5. — General Diffuse Lighting . 
Onl.v 40 to (jD per cent of the liglTt is 
directed downward. 

•rf 


Fig. 6. — Semi-indirect Lighting. 
Sixtj’ to 90 per cent of the light is 
dh’ected upward, in angles abo^•e the 
horizontal. 
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Fig. 7. — Indirect Lighting . 

Ninety to 100 per cent of the light is 
directed upward. 
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Light Teems axd Theib Mh^sueemeyt “ 

Illumination. The foot - candle is the unit o f measurement of illumina- 
_twn and is defined as t he illu mination on a s urfa ce \yhich is one foot diy- 
iant from and perpendicular to a source of one candlepower. 

The various models of direct reading jiRoto cell fodf^andie meten 
now available commercially may be used to measure this factor. Meten 
corrected for all colors of ’’ght are recommended and frequent calibratioi 
is necessaiy* to maintain accuracy. 

Foot-candle readings are used to designate the illumination on a surface 
, at an y p oint, or the average illumination on a surface. It is the mosl 
commonly used term to describe a lighting installation, but it shoulc 
always b e remembered that it onl}’- designates the quantit^^ of light hm 
reac hing a surfac e — it reveals nothing of the quahty (diii'usion, lact 
of glare, direction, color, etc.) of the illumination. 

Recommended Leitxs of Illemixation fob Offices 

Foot-candle_ levels in the fo llowing ta bles are to b e regarded as “a ver- 
age in sendee” on the normal work pfane whether vertical, horizontal, 
^ or at some oblique angle: 

Fool-candles 

Modem 

Practice 


Bookkeeping, T 5 'ping. and Accounting 50 

Business Machines — Calculators, Key Punch, Bookkeeping — 

Local Illumination 100 

Confereace Room — General Meetings 30 

De=k Work 

Intermittent Reading and Writing -30 

Prolonged Close Work, Computing, Stud 3 dng, Designing, 

Reading Blueprints and Plans 50 

Filing and Index Preferences 30 

Lobb3' 20 

Mail Sorting 30 

Reception Prooms 20 

Stenographic Work — Prolonged Reading, Shorthand Notes 50 

"^'ault 10 
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improperly shielded lamp (incandescent, vapor, or fluorescent) in line 
of view (direct glare) ; from (b) reflected highlights on shiny, polished 
surfaces (reflected glare) ; or from (c) large areas of relatively low 
brightness in direct view, such as might occur from inbuilt glass panels 
on low ceilings in a long room, or from unshaded glass block walls. 
These glare situations can be avoided bj’’ careful location of lighting 
equipment, bj’’ shielding all light sources, and bj^ a proper balance of 
the brightness of all surfaces and lighting elements in direct line of view. 

Objects which have a low intrinsic brightness may become glare sources 
when viewed against dark backgrounds. For instance, luminous glass 
panels inserted in dark ceilings or walls can readily become objection- 
able glare sources even though their average brightness expressed in 
foot-lamberts is low. Good practice demands that the brightness ratio 
between the luminoug^’elmient and its background or surroundings sh alF 
WJfexceed three to one when seeing comfort is of major conceim. 


REFLECTION FACTORS OF TYPICAL 
COLORED FINISHES FOR INTERIORS 


Color 

Average Reflection Factors* 


Filament and White 
Fluorescent Lighting 

Dajdight Fluorescent 
Lighting 



•SS 

.88 

Verj- Light 



Blue-green 

.76 

.76 

Cream 

.81 

.79 

Blue 

.65 

.66 

Buff 

.76 

.73 

Grej’- 

.S3 

.83 

Light 



Blue-green 

.72 

.72 

Cream 

.79 

.76 

Blue 

.55 

.57 

Buff 

.70 

.67 

Grej" 

.73 

.73 

Medium 



Blue-green 

.54 

.54 

Yellow 

.65 

.60 

Buff 

.63 

.59 

Grey 

.61 

.61 

Dark 



Blue 

.08 

.09 

Yellow 

.50 

.45 

Brown 

.10 

.09 

Grey 

.25 

25 

Green 

.07 

.07 

Wood Finishes 



Maple 

.42 

.41 

Walnut 

.16 

.15 

Mahogany 

.12 

i .09 


* Due to the spectral differences of filament and fluorescent lamps and the selective 
reflection cliaraeteristics of the various colored finishes, tvo reflection factors are given 
for each color. 
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IS!'e:ft he installed new lamps, and the average foot-candles in the 
eight locations leaped to 35.5. As a final rejuvenating measure, he had 
the voltage corrected, and the average shot up to 46.2 foot-candles as 
compared to the original 11.8. The company had been paying for 
light it didn’t get. 

The office administrator will find the following profitable reading in 
terms of human maintenance as well as office efficiency. It has been 
demonstrated often that to neglect illumination not only cuts down facility 
for work and accuracy but also constitutes a general drain upon the 
physical system of the office worker. 

This office lighting was delivering only 26.0 per cent when, according 
to the best illuminating practices, it should have been giving at least 
75.0 per cent of the illumination that was available when installed. 


“DO YOU GET AS MUCH LIGHT AS YOU PAY FOR?” 
Chart of Birmikcham Results 



Foot- 
Candles 
as Found 

Foot- 
Candles 
after 
Cleaning 
Walls and 
Ceilings 

Foot- 

Candles 

after 

Fixtures 

Cleaned 

Foot- 
Candles 
with New 
Lamps 

Foot- 

Candles 

with 

CoiTected 

Voltage 

Location 1 

15.0 

18.0 

23.0 

42.0 

55.0 

Location 2 

14.0 

17.0 

21.0 

41.0 

55.0 

Location 3 

8.0 

13.0 

16.0 

30.0 

37.0 

Location 4 

10.0 

14.0 

18.0 

32.0 

41.0 

Location 5 

9.0 

14.0 

18.0 

32.0 

37.0 

Location 6 

10.0 

13.0 

16.0 

30.0 

40.0 

Location 7 : . 

8.5 

14.0 

18.0 

32.0 

45.0 

Location S 

20.0 

25.0 

31.0 

45.0 

600 

Average 

11.8 

16.0 

20.1 

35.5 

46.2 

Average in percentage 
of maximum 

26.0% 

35.0% 

43.0% 

77.0% 

100.0% 

Percentage of increase 
due to each factor . . 


35.6% 

26.0% 

77.0% 

30.07o 

Increase in percentage 
relative to total light 
as 100% 


16.0% 

13.0% 

31.0% 

14.0% 


Color. The paint industry has recently introduced the new' 
profession of “color engineering” to the American public. By 
tossing the popular fallacy “color is for decoration” into the waste- 
basket, the color engineer utilizes the energy in color to perform 
specific tasks and to paj'- dividends on its cost. As William W. 
Krug, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., puts it: ® 

. The greatest benefit to the office worker is that color can be cnnrdirifif prl 

wi th artificial and/or natural light to create uniform seeing condi tinns ' 

Krug, W. W., “Use of Color for Office Painting.” The Office, March, 1946, p. 37. 
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Objectiv ely, musc ular eye strain i s reduced by creation of a color environ- 
ment of an even bngHtness raiiK BjTeliniination of "sharp color coif 
trastsj'X^vc constant pupillary adjustment- so frequently experienced under 
prevalent working conditions disappears. The worker’s visual acuity, 
not to mention his general state of health, is greatly improved. 

Properly applied, color emphasizes important elements and subordinates 
relatively unimportant .subjects; color shortens or lengthens the appear- 
ance of an area; color "raises or lowers” ceilings. By actual statistics 
and merchandising records it is well known which colors appeal most 
to the male and to the female; which colors quickly attract the attention 
of the eye. Color engineering takes all these facts into con.sideration, 
combines them into a plan with a purpose, and completely eliminates 
the distraction and confusion formerly prevalent when color guesswork 
was the theme. 
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buildings, has been enthusiastically accepted, and is widel}’ recognized 
as an essential component of a highly efficient and productive endeavor. 
Color conditioning has a leading role to plaj’- in your organization and, 
thanks to this relatively new science of color engineering, its success is 
assured. 

Heating, ventilation, and air conditioning. The fact that the 
proper heating and ventilation of an oflace have a direct effect 
upon the health and efficiency of office workers is well recognized. 
The matter of heating is usiiall}’- well taken care of, except that 
there is a tendency to overheat offices. The ideal temperatur e 
f or an office is sixty-eight degrees F . The development of methods 
of thermostatic control has largely done away with the exercise of 
indiiddual preference in heating on the part of the clerk who 
happens to be sitting nearest the radiator valve. 

Office ventilation and air conditioning, on the other hand, are 
still complex problems about which there is yet much to be learned. 
Fundamental!}’’, the problem of the ventilating engineer is to intro- 
_diice an abundance of fr esh air and, after cleaning it and adjust- 
iiig its humidity, to provide means for removing foul air, and t o 
maintai n a constant circulation of air without creating a direct 
_._draf^^ The fact that correct ventilation is important, however, is 
shown by the experience of a number of companies. For example, 
one concern computed the approximate loss involved through colds 
contracted by its employees, largely as the result of faulty ventila- 
tion, at twenty-four dollars per employee. Another manufacturer 
reduced the amount of winter sickness among his employees from 
27 to 7 per cent by installing a ventilatmg system, after a thor- 
oughly scientific survey had been made. In a third case, a New 
York banking institution, by furnishing proper atmospheric con- 
ditions, increased the output of each individual employee suffi- 
ciently to allow a reduction of 4 per cent in the working force. 

While the installation and operation of ventilating and air con- 
ditionmg equipment are highly technical matters with which the 
office manager is not usually expected to be conversant, he should 
be familiar with the types of equipment and systems available. 

Ventilating Equipment 

Wall fans — local areas. 

Intake and exhaust fans — local areas. 

Central ventilating duct systems with centrally located blower mech- 
anism. Such systems might have equipment added to filter the 
air and heat it in cold weather — extensive areas. 
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Air Conditioning Equipment 

Single olEce unit, operating at window. Intake fan, heating, and 
cooling equipment — local area. 

Central unit. Equipment brings in air, filters, and washes it, ad- 
justs the humidity, cools or heats it to the desired temperature, 
and circulates it through entire building or entire area of oc- 
cupancy. 

Floors and floor coverings. The type of floor covering best 
suited to an ofiice is not merely a matter of individual taste or wish. 
Other considerations, such as fatigue, the elimination of noise, the 
general appearance of the office, durability, original cost, and main- 
tenance expense, are among the factors which must be considered. 
The usual kinds of floors and floor coverings used in offices are 
carpets and rugs, concrete (painted and unpainted), cork, linoleum, 
marble, mineral compositions, plastic materials (usually asphaltic 
base), rubber, and wood. Quarter-inch battleship linoleum, vari- 
ous rubber coverings, and asphalt tile are most frequently used. 
Bare concrete is seldom used, because in a number of cases it has 
been thought that colds, rheumatism, and even tuberculosis have 
been contracted by persons forced to sit at a desk all day with 
their feet resting on the concrete itself. Rugs and carpets are 
chiefly used in private offices, although in a number of larger ofiice 
buildings they are also used in foyers and hallways. 

Communicating systems. It is often more economical, some- 
times imperative, that provision for communicating systems be 
made in the early stages of office planning. A full discussion of 


work brings them constantly in touch wdth customers are almost 
always located on the ‘‘platform” in the open. Further considera- 
tion is given to the question of private offices in relation to office 
layout in the next chapter. 

If it is imperative that all noise be shut out from a room, plaster 
partitions must be used, since wmod and glass are not entirely 
soundproof. Even in this case, however, such rooms usually con- 
tain transoms for ventilating purposes. While rooms with plaster 
partitions are fairly soundproof, they have the marked disadvantage 
of shutting out light from the other parts of the office. In addi- 


^he various systems available appears in Chapter fi. - 

! Partitions and railings. The tende ncy is away from private 
offices and the use of small single^ooms, jn which only a few 
clerks can be placed. / In~mah^ banks, for example, department 
hnnds-arerqflaced'TJIiEvdth their departments, while officers whose 
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tion, they take up more room than either wood or glass and are 
expensive to take down and practically impossible to move from 
one place to another. Wood and glass partitions, on the other 
hand, are usually built in sections and may be moved from one 
location to another. The glass used in partitions may be either 
clear or obscure. In recent years many companies have adopted 
partitions made of steel and glass, similar in design and outward 
appearance to the wood and glass structure. While steel is more 
durable than wood, it is also more expensive, and, since wooden 
railings are usually used in offices, the combination of steel parti- 
tions and wooden railings may not be desirable. Steel railings 
and gates, however, may be purchased to go with the steel and 
glass partitions if one so desires. 

Spindle railings ratlier than solid wood panels are now regarded 
^s the best, since the latter give the impression of heaviness and^ 
i nore quickly show wear. Posts for railings should not be fastened 
to the walls or partitions, but to the floor only. If the floor is of 
concrete, a steel rod may be sunk into the concrete and extended 
upward. 

Noise-reducing facilities. The problem of noise reduction and 
sound absorption is becoming more and more important, because 
of the increasing volume of exterior noises in large cities, and be- 
cause of the extended introduction of office machinery. Noise is 
a contributing element to fatigue, and it is, therefore, important 
that it be minimized as far as possible. Three types of treatment 
fo r walls which will aid in reducing noise are felt, Acousti-Uelotex, 
and po rous plast er. The felt method is the oldest. Cattle-hair 
felt, hair-and-asbestos felt, and a felt made from wood pulp 
are most o ften used. Under this method the ceiling surface receiv- 
ing tlie treatment is first paneled with wood strips. The felt is 
then fas tened between the wood grounds and covered with painted 
muslin, or per forated oilcloth. It is customary to leave an air 
space between the felt and the cloth. Ac ousti-Celotex is installed 
in tile form, the tile having sound-absorbing perforations. This 
is a semi-structural form of treatment and can be decorated with 
practically no change in efficiency. No cloth covering is required. 
The two best-known porous plasters on the market are Sabinite 
and Guastavino plaster. Other felts and acoustical tile available 
are Fibrestone, Fibretex, Sana-Acoustic, and the like. 

Acoustical treatments are to be found in a number of large com- 
panies. A large department store in New York City, for example, 
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uses botli the felt ivith the cloth covering and the Acousti-Celotex. 
A weil-knovni manufacturing company uses all three available 
acoustic materials — felt, plaster, and nber board. 

Despite the important effect which undue noise has on emciency. 
the oSce manager in the ordinary situation is likely to have some 
dimeulty m securing favorable action on the matter by chief execu- 
tives. largely because of their ignorance of the matter. However, 
there are a number of steps, some of which are relatively inexpen- 
sive. which he can take to reduce noise. He can: 
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duly expensive merely because the necessary electrical facilities 
are not available. 

Other physical factors. In addition to those already mentioned, 
there are several other physical factors which must be considered 
in connection with ofl&ce construction and layout. Among them 
are: 

Buzzer systems. The number of call buttons, buzzers, and an - 
, n unciation drop boxes should be kept to a minimu m. Buzzer-call 
layouts are expensive to install originally, and expensive to move 
later on. 

Drinking water. Unit dri nking water coolers of the electric 
refri gerator or ice-cooler type are preferable to a central syste m 
pip ed to several locations . This is particularly true in periods 
of retrenchment where certain floors are vacated entirely and 
therefore the use of many outlets is lost. - 

Clocks. __ If wall clocks are necessar y, individual electric clocks 
are preferable, from the standpoint of flexibilit y, to a cen tral timi ng 
. system. Th e original cost of central timing systems is relatively 
high, and changes are rather expensive. 

Cashiers’ cages, counters, and so on. Portable equipment, such 
as counter-height steel units and standard steel or wood and glass 
front partitions with wicket windows, present a good appearance, 
are inexpensive, and are easy to move, if necessary. 

Shelving. Exc ept in isolated instances where permanency ca n 
be guaranteed, the use of wooden shelving for sup plies, counters, 
and so forth should be avoided. Standard steel shelving costs 
little more and can be moved easily. 

Offi ce Jtnai ntenance. Where space is rented, the tenant, as has 
^[feady been said, is not expected to do any current maintenance 
vork. Where the building is owned or completely occupied by a 
lompany, however, maintenance becomes a problem of considerable 
mportance. Since the building superintendent, who is in direct 
iharge of building maintenance, often reports to the office man- 
iger, it is important that the latter have some knowledge of office- 
luilding maintenance matters. 

The first ste p is to work out a plan q £. b uilding inspection _ and 
n ainteiiance| ~tjmUwTll adeqiTately cover the various parts of the 
Duilding and types of equipment which must be serviced, but which 
it the same time will keep maintenance costs within a reason- 
ible limit. For example, it is obvious that the maintenance of 
dean lighting fixtures, ceilings, and windows is of very consider- 
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able importance and has a direct relation to office efficiency. For 
this reason a regular schedule of cleaning should be worked out, 
so that lighting fixtures are cleaned at least every two weeks and 
windows at least once a month, preferably twice a month. Simi- 
larly, the care and cleaning of lavatories and wash rooms is a mat- 
ter which merits constant attention. Elevator maintenance is 
an obvious necessity, the importance of which cannot be too greatly 
stressed. The maintenance plan should provide for the periodic 
treatment of furniture in order to keep the wood surfaces in proper 
condition. X'. SOH • 

Floors, of course, should be swept every night. Sweeping, how- 
ever, does not remove all the dirt, and, consequently, provision must 
be made for occasional washing or scrubbing. The office manager 
or building superintendent, however, should be sure that the scrub- 
bing accomplishes something more than a more equal distribution 
of the dirt. In some companies the linoleum floors are scrubbed 
once a year wdth a soft cleaning powder and then mopped with clean 
water after the scum from the scrubbing machine has been sucked 
from the floor by a special machine. After the floors are thor- 
oughly dry, a liquid wax is applied by using soft brushes on the same 
machine that was used for scrubbing. Once the floors are treated, 
no water is used on these floors until it is necessary to scrub them 
again, which is usually a year or more later. This system of 
treating floors is reported to have proved to be a practical time and 
money saver. 

Cleaning activity in Rockefeller Center, New York. One of the 
largest individual office cleaning operations in the United States 
takes place within Rockefeller Center, New York, a unique ‘'city- 
within-a-city,” consisting of fourteen buildings, containing almost 
5,300,000 square feet of rentable area, and housing 30,000 people. 
There are, of course, a great variety of tenants in these buildings, 
each having various characteristics and different requirements. 
Almost all of the tenants receive cleaning services in accordance 
with standard lease agreements. 

According to Air. George M. Hopkinson, Superintendent for Rocke- 
feller Center, most of the cleaning work must be done at night 
because of the public character of the buildings and the fact that 
the offices are fully occupied during daytime. For this reason and 
because of the size of the development, it has been found more 
efficient to break down the cleaning work into more detailed and 
specialized operations than is cuslomaiy in other buildings. 
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Particular care is taken in the selection of cleaning personnel. 
The ability to read and write is necessary so that orders may be 
properly executed. Whenever possible, promotions are made from 
within the organization: all women supervisors have been pro- 
moted from cleaning v^’ornen. All candidates must pass a physical 
examination, and all but a few of the women workers are married 
with families to support. 

Every effort is made to safeguard against accidents. A first aid 
hospital, supervised by a registered nurse and a doctor in attendance, 
is open continuously. All accidents must be reported and treated 
the day of their occurrence to prevent infection. This precaution 
has resulted in a very small percentage of accidents involving loss 
of time. 

The cleaning personnel consists of 675 individuals, the great 
majority of whom are on night duty. The night force is headed 
by one night supervisor, two assistants, seven night foremen, and 
nine foreladies, making a total supervisory staff of nineteen for 
night work. The supervisor is responsible for all floors throughout 
the development. Night cleaning women perform all duties ex- 
cept rug cleaning, high dusting, partition oiling, partition glass 
cleaning, glass desk top washing, and spotting. These items are 
handled by special porter crews. 

The supervisory staff for the day force consists of one day super- 
visor, two assistants, seven day foremen, one chief matron, one 
chief window cleaning foreman, and an assistant. 

There are numerous male cleaning crews for the following duties: 
cleaning light fixtures, vacuum cleaning, high dusting, floor polish- 
ing, waxing and scrubbing, rubbish disposal, glass polishing, clean- 
ing furniture and rugs, urinals, sidewalks, and wall washing. 

Women workers report at 7:15 p.m. at central points, their 
hours being from 7:15 p.m. to 1:15 a.m. Supplies are issued 
by a storekeeper, and orders for midnight lunch are taken for 
later delivery to the workers in their place of work. Each woman 
works alone. The sequence of work is (a) emptying waste baskets 
into a sack, leaving the sack outside the elevators, (b) sweeping 
the floors or mopping where necessary, (c) cleaning ash trays, (d) 
dusting furniture and the tops of filing cabinets. 
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Making the Office Layout 


The importance of layout. In practice, location, physical factors, 
and layout must be considered together. For our purposes, how- 
ever, it has been necessary to deal with each separately. Location 
and physical factors have been discussed in the two preceding 
chapters. We are ready now to consider the matter of layout it- 
self. 

Ever since Mr. Taylor pointed out the importance of the proper 
layout of factory departments, industrial executives have given 
a great deal of attention to the place which each working section 
occupies in the plant. So important has this matter become that 
no experienced factory executive would consider the erection of a 
plant without giving very serious study to departmental layout. 

Most businessmen recognize that careful attention should also 
be given to office layout. To appreciate the dollar-and-cents value 
of conserving office space, it is only necessary to point out that a 
saving of a square foot of space in fifty different places, such as 
aisles, hallways, private offices, and so on, represents a net economy 
of S1,000, assuming a cost of four dollars per square foot per year 
on a five-year lease. 

Factors involved in office layout. The fundamental principles 
of an efficient and practical office layout can be easily and simply 
stated. The work should move in as straight a line or as continu- 
ously in one direction as pos.sible, and the number of people em- 
ployed on each operation should be properly adjusted to the 
amount of work to be done. It is obviou.s, for example, that, if 
operation C takes twuce as long as operation B, assuming that the 
work goes from B to C directly, there should be twice as many 
employees in section C as in section B, If this adjustment is not 
made, constant congestion of work at operation C will inevitably 
result. 
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other sections of the entire financial division and in relation to the 
probable growth of the company as a whole. 

Flow of work. Closely related to the question of departmental 
divisions is that of the existing or proposed flow of work through 
the office. In every business one will find a certain series of opera- 
tions nrrvnml^^ unh 3 II mther activities in the o ffice more o il less 


revolve. 1 Fo r example, in a mail-order houseThe customer’s orrlerj 


is the unit of considerati oiTT^d the major operationspiffierefoi'e^ 
have -to-do'with-the-stepS^hich are taken in dispatching the order. 
In an insurance company the receipt and transmission of an in- 
surance application and policy form the dominating routine. While 
subsidiary or minor operations or paths of work which intersect the 
major one may exist, they should be regarded as activities of minor 
importance, in contrast to the major activities. 

Analysis of the work to be done. From the discussion in the 
foregoing sections it is apparent that in order to plan an office lay- 
out properly one must consider not only the departmental divisions 
and the sequence of the major operations, but the number of em- 
ployees and the volume of work. To analyze this situation fully 
and to ascertain for each employee and each working unit the kind 
and amount of work turned out, both regularly and periodically, 
is a very considerable undertaking. In fact, it is a task which, 
because of its very complexity, has been too largely neglected in the 
average office. 

Private offic es. The number of private offices to be provided, 
and their location, is a matter of obvious practical importance in 
making an office layout. The private-office question is a debatable 
one and, unfortunately, it sometimes becomes quite a sore point 
among company executives. There arc many circumstances undcL . 
which pri vate offices are necessary, or at least extremely desirable .,- 
T he work of the purchasing agent in a manufacturing conceriL . 
w ho is engaged in interviewing salesm en a good part of each day,. , 
i s a cas e in point. Th e wor k of the copy writer or o f the artist 
__m an a dvertising agency is another example. The nature of the 
interviews which most corporation officials have with outsiders, 
as well as of the innumerable informal conferences with employees 
and subordinates, practically makes it necessary that such persons 
have private offices, 

t he o ther ha nd, as .stated in the preceding chapter, the tend-. 

is aw ay from the private office . More and more one will find 
department heads being placed out in the room with tlieir sub- 
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ordinates, separated from them perhaps only by a railing. The 
old arrangement, whereby everybody who had someone else work- 
ing for him assumed that he was entitled to a private ofl&ce, 
is largety disappearing, and in its place is coming an arrange- 
ment whereby even high officials may be separated from others 
only by a railing, if indeed that. Bankmg institutions have 
led the waj^ in adopting open layouts, and an increasing num- 
ber of industrial and commercial organizations are following 
suit. 

Obviously no general rule can be given which the office manager 
can use to determine which executives of his organization should 
have private offices. The most that can be said is that important 
business executives are gradually growing less insistent about their 
“right” to a private office. 

Impression given by the office. While it is true tliat one should 
not decorate a place of busmess solely for show purposes, it is 
also a well-established fact that the impression which an office 
makes, both on the casual visitor or customer and on the regular 
employee, often has a direct effect on their opinion of the company. 
An arrangement, for example, which suggests at once efficient and 
businesshke methods cannot fail to create a better impression than 
one in which confusion, noise, disarrangement, and untidiness pre- 
vail. 

Securing flexibility. The necessity for a business to adapt it- 
self to changes and varying needs makes it imperative that proper 
provisions be made for flexibility in office arrangement. “Office 
layout would be a simple matter,” said the office manager of a 
compaii}'- which had just moved into a building of its own, “if 
the organization would only staj'^ put. We have planned for ex- 
pansion, of course, but if there is one thing that the experience 
of the past seven years has taught me, it is not a definite, perma- 
nent, scheme of layout, but the fact that flexibility is the soul of 
growth .and p rogress,” This executive then proceeded to explain 
that*thuT[dbl5tion of a plan of interchangeable unit partitions solved 
the problem of lajmut for his compan}’-, the matter of space for 
future expansion having already been taken care of in the erection 
of a recentW constructed building. One authority states that on 
the average the space requirements of an office organization double 
every ten years, while another sets a minimum of five years as the 
period in the future for which requirements should be anticipated 
in selecting a location and planning the layout. 
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between desks in a horizont al row should be ; and what space should 
; be~leit for~aisIes. The question of aisle sp^e alone must be weighed 
Irom many angl^. For example, to what traffic are aisles subjected? 
Ai’e files moved through the office on hand trucks, is equipment shifted 
from place to place? In the final anah'sis, allocation of aisle space must 
be based on careful appraisal of office traffic. 

Incidentally, the War Department recently established an allowance 
of 5C square feet per person for 54-inch desks, 60 square feet for 60-inch 
desks and 100 to 500 square feet per person in a private office. These 
figures represent a reduction from earlier War Department standards. 

Making the layout itself. The first step in making the office 
layout itself is to secure the workino tools. These include a draw- 
ing board or table, a lettering pen, a ruling pen, a straight edge, a 
cork board for mountmg floor plans, cardboard for cutting out 
templates of furniture and equipment, and glass-headed tacks for 
fastening the templates to the layout chart. Figure 8 shows tem- 
plates such as are used for the more usual kinds of office furniture. 
Similar templates should be prepared for all equipment, machinerj', 
and appliances that will take up floor space in the proposed layout. 

The first actual step is to prepare a rough sketch of the present 
lai'out, with each piece of equipment and furniture indicated on 
it. Following this, the main paths which the work follows under 
the present arrangement sliould be drawn into the plan. 

The second step is to consider such rearrangements of depart- 
me nts. of work, or of employees as are nlanned for the new snace . 
A.t this point it maj’’ be desmable to make a detailed study of the 
nature of the work of each mdiyidual. If this is done, reyisions wiU 
doubtless haye to be made in the sequence of operations as thej’- 
will be performed in the new laj'out, or under the new sj'^tem. 

The third step is to determine what of the old furniture will be 
discarded, what will be moved to the new location, and what new 
fu rnitu re mus t be secur ed. Lists or requisitions are then prepared 
for the guidance of the purchasing department in placing orders for 
new equipment needed. Similar lists of mechanical office appli- 
ances must also be prepared at this time. 

YiTien it has been ascertained what people are to occup}’ the 
various departments and what relation, from the standpoint of 
the tj-pe of work, each department will bear to the othe r, a rough ., 
layo ut is prepared, sh owing the various spaces in the new building 
wKidTlhe departments will occupy, and the approximate place to 
be occupied by each employee. 

The rough laj*out chart should then be checked by the office 
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manager and the various department heads jointly, and any neces- 
sary rearrangements made. Before preparmg the final draft, the 
ofiice manager should be sure that all questionable matters of ar- 
rangement have been fully and definitely decided upon by all con- 
cerned. 

When the best possible arrangement of individuals and depart- 
ments has been worked out, the fourth and final step is to prepare^ 
the finished layout char t. In this connection the use of a scale 
of one-quarter of an inch to a foot will be found most practical. 
Templates should be cut out of cardboard to indicate the various 
pieces of equipment, and numbered, colored, or otherwise identified 
so that there will be no difficulty in ascertaining quickly the kind 
of equipment or appliance referred to. In making the final layout 
it will be much less work if one department is planned at a time 
and the final approval of the arrangement secured from each de- 
partment head in turn. 

The completed and final template layout should then be photo- 
stated or otherwise reproduced so that a sufficient number of copies 
will be available for use where necessary. The original cork board 
with templates attached, however, from which the photograph 
was made, should be retained for possible future reference and use. 

A procedure of the kind just described, while it takes time and 
requires considerable effort, will be fully justified by the decreased 
confusion, decreased loss of time on the part of the executives and 
clerks, decreased moving expenses, and general increased ability 
• to move from the old to the new office with the smallest practical 
amount of delay and inconvenience. 

Typical layouts for modern offices. Mr. Harold C. Pennicke, 
former associate of the late W. H. Leffingwell, discusses the basic 
layout pattern of desks and files, as follows : " 

Factors affecting space standards. There are many things which can 
cause a variation in any space per clerk standard. Some of these are: 

1. The size of the desks used; whether or not all desks are of uniform 
size in the layout of any particular unit of space. 

2. The type of layout used ; whether desks are placed in rows of single 
desks, in rows of two desks adjacent to each other, three desks adjacent, 
or in rows of desks placed end to end, or rows of desks placed back to 
back, or a combination of any of these arrangements in the same work 
area. 

3. The size of the area; if from 100 to 500 sq. ft. per area unit, the 

2 Pennicke, H. C., “Layout Standaids for Modem Offices,” The Oijice, March and 
April, 1945. 
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attainable standards may be much higher than in areas of 500 sq. ft. or 
more. 

4. The shape of the space and the confining walls or partitions; in 
smaller areas the number of doorways and their placement is important. 

5. The size and the location of any service facilities such as stair and 
elevator wells, lobbies and public corridors, washroom and locker room 
facilities. 

6. Other obstructions such as location of columns, heating and ven- 
tilating pipes, ducts and radiators. 

7. The shape and size of bays and the placement of window open- 
ings; whether windows are located on one side, two sides or on three 
or four sides of the area. 

8. The character and effectiveness of natural or artificial lighting; 
adequate artificial lighting, especially the fluorescent type, may make 
it possible to disregard the placement of windows as a natural light 
source except to see that the desks are not faced toward the light source. 

9. The relative amount of space consumed by bulk equipment such 
as an unusual concentration of files as in a filing or in an accounting 
department as compared with the space required for clerical occupancy; 
mechanical equipment like tabulating, addressing or photocopying ma- 
chines, can consume space entirely out of proportion to space required 
for clerks. 

The above list, although comprehensive, is not necessarily complete 
as to all items which may affect the ultimate attainable space standard 
provided the best application is to be made of layout standards. In 
Figure 9 are shown the five principal arrangement plans (Plans 1 to 5), all 
based on using twenty-four 60" x 34" desks in the most common arrange- 
ments with each layout made according to the best rules of layout to 
provide adequate spacing between desks, with either direct access to 
an aisle for each clerk or a spacing allowance which would provide ac- 
cess without interruption of other clerks. 
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Fig. 9. — Typical Desk Layout Plans. 


in buildings especially designed for clerical occupancy. It takes only 
a superficial examination of the figures to indicate that a standard of 
50 sq. ft. per clerk, if it includes only the desks, chairs and necessary 
communicating aisles, is difficult to attain except under the most favor- 
able circumstances. It can be attained in large areas of unobstructed 
space but only infrequently in smaller areas below 500 sq. ft. There- 
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AISLE 
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STEEL CORRESPONDENCE FILES 
4 or 5 Drawer Type 


•Depth of file in let row 


•Extended drawer, lat row 


Space for operator 


Space to paaa 


Space for operator 


•Extended drawer, 2nd row 


ONE FILE UNIT 
MIN. REFERENCE 


30" 


26 


0 


0 


0 


0 


FILES ARK^’GED IN TWO FACING 


MIN. miLY 

REFERENCE INFHEfiDEHT 


DAILY 

FREQUENT] 


30 


28 

0 

~0 

~0 

~0 


30 


26 


18 

~0 

~0 

~0 


30" 

ii” 


18 


18 


0 


0 


ROWS 

MAI. 

USAGE 


30" 


28 


18 


18 


18 


26 


•Depth of file in 2nd row 


30 


30 


30 


30 


TOTAL LINEAL INCHES 


56 


68 


106 


124 


170 


SQUARE FEET CONSUMED (a) 


6.0 


9.2 


11.0 


13.0 


17.7 


•Those dlnenalons may vary slightly according to the mahe and style of the 
filing unit used. 

lal If tho width of the file is taken aa 15 inches, the square feet consumed 
by the files and spacing allowance would bo os shown. 


Fig. 11. — Typical File Layout Plans. 


to 36" to permit other clerks to pass the filing clerk without disturbing her. 

In large concentrations of filing units it is usually most economical 
of space to place the files in rows facing each other. For each two of 
such facing rows used in a layout the lineal inches and used ai-ea would 
be as shown in Figure 11 for files of the dimensions given. 

The following illustrations will show how the square footage shown 
in the table can be used for space estimates of large or small concen- 
trations of correspondence filing units: 

For a single row of dead storage filing units use the amount, 6 sq. 
ft., shown at the bottom of Col. 1 and multiply this figure by as many 
files as may be used in each row of the layout. Thus, a row of 9 files 
would consume 54 sq. ft.; two rows of 9 files each would consume 108 
sq. ft. 
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For each two rows of files arranged to face each other but used daily 
and for frequent usage, use the figure 13 sq. ft. (Col. 4) and multiply it 
by the number of files in one of the two facing rows. Thus if there 
were 20 files arranged in two facing rows of 10 files each, multiply tlic 
13 sq. ft. by 10 and the result, 130 sq. ft., would be the space consumed 
b\^ the 20 files placed in this arrangement. 

Space computations for other bulk equipment can be obtained by 
measuring the overall area consumed by the equipment when arranged 
in operating position and adding the area required by the operator and 
the area required for an access aisle proidded the equipment is not 
located adjacent to a regular communicating aisle in the proposed lay- 
out. 

IMake a schedule showing the area required by the clerical staff sepa- 
rate from the area required by bulk equipment. The total of the.=e 
two figures vdll be the total estimate of space required for the clerical 
staff and its equipment. Arrangement of the figures by' department or 
other organization unit will prove most convenient when using the 
schedule for the actual making of the layout. 


Office Equipment and Appliances 


Dependence of the office on equipment and appliances. One 
has but to consider for a moment the tremendous dependence placed 
upon equipment and appliances m an}’' office to reahze at once 
the important part which these devices pla}’- in facilitating the 
handling of work in the modern business office. While the mech- 
anizing of office operations has not kept full pace, perhaps, with 
the progress that has been made in factory work, recent years have 
witnessed cumulati^•ely increasing attention to this subject. 

In this chapter the advantages of using modern equipment and 
appliances, selection methods, standardization, usage, recording 
purchases and costs, and care and upkeep are discussed. Because 
of the expansion in the field of equipment and machiner5q it is 
obviousl}’ impossible to describe, even briefly, the various appli- 
ances which are available. Instead, a brief description of each 
class of machine or equipment will serve to acquaint the reader 
with the possibilities of the equipment. For those who desire more 
specific information about individual machmes, the Ojjice Machines 
Directory, published by the National Research Committee of the 
National Office Management Association, provides a listing of the 
names and addresses of the manufacturers of the major types of 
office machines. 

Reasons for increasing importance of office machinery. There 
are a number of reasons why machinery is of importance to the 
business office. For one thmg the size of business organization s 
and the inc rease in clerical activities have made it necessar}’- to find 
qui cker and more effective ways of getting the office work done. 
Obviously, the use of modern office machinery is a distinct aid in 
this connection. Imagine, for example, the number of additional 
clerks who would be needed in the accounting department alone 
if no calculating machines were available ! "Wliat would the modern 
office do without dictating machines, postage machines, cash regis- 
ters. or punch-card equipment? No extended discussion is needed 
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to emphasize the absolute dependence of offices on equipment and 
appliances of all kinds. 

Furthermore, business organizations are finding more and more 
that it is necessary to secure a great amount of detailed informa- 
tion of a statistical nature regarding the operation of the business 
and the work of their employees. In the field of sales management, 
for example, many companies analyze sales by salesmen, by ter- 
ritories, by customers, by price classes, by the average profit, and 
calculate the cost per call per salesman. It is obvious that such 
information is extremely valuable, but it is also equally apparent 
that the use of mechanical office appliances is essential if such in- 
formation is to be secured quickly and at a reasonable cost. 

The appliance manufacturers themsel ves have nromoted busi- 
ness and general public interest in office machinery by extensiv e 
campaigns of l ocal and na tion al a dvertising, and throughtlie. 
Nati onal Business Show s. At these exhibits, which are held an- 
nually in a number of the larger cities of the country, including 
New York and Chicago, office equipment and appliances of all 
sorts are shown. Expert operators arc on hand to demonstrate 
the machines, and sales representatives are ready and eager to 
answer any questions. All of the exhibitors issue free tickets of 
admittance to customers and prospects and, as a result, the exhibit 
rooms are usually crowded at all times during the week of the 
show. The results which may be secured from an exhibit at the 
National Business Show by equipment manufacturers are shown 
in the statement made to the writer by the sales manager of one 
exhibiting company, who said that out of eighty live prospects de- 
veloped as the direct result of the Show, thirty-five had been sold 
within one month and, if past averages held, fifty out of the original 
eighty would buy eventually. 

Advantages of using mechanical devices. Among the adva n- 
tag es which accrue to an office in which the maximum use is nm tle 
of mechanical devices are the following : 

1. Recor ds can be produced more conveniently, more quick l}^ 
jn or e legibly, and •with a better appearance than in cases whcr cjiii? 
^ TT work is done by hand . 

2. Owing to the fact that the installation of a machine often 
permits a reduction in the number of employees engaged on a 
particular typo of worlc, general overhead expenses are red u£Ci.l- 

. a nd tlie machine may very likely pav for itself within a short ti me. 

'k The st andardization of methods and processes, w hich neces- 
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sarily accompanies the use of a machine, makes it possible to eim 
ploy less expensive labor . 

4. Since most office appliances require an operator more or less 
specially trained for the work, th e adoption of a machine brin gs 
about specialization, which, in turn, produces mbre work . 

5. Owing to the fact that information of a statistical nature 
is more easily made available than when hand methods are in 
use, it is possible to secure a greater amount of periodic al infor ma- 
ti on of a statistical nature because of the ease of collecting it. 

Procedure in selecting the proper equipment. When consider- 
ing the purchase of any automatic office appliance, the office man- 
ager should constantly bear in mind the fact that production capac- 
ity, o perating speed , operating upke ep costs, and the length of l ife 
of a machine can be measured with considerable accuracy. Con- 
se^entiy, there is no reasonable excuse for an office manager’s 
buying a machme merely because others have told him that they 
have found it effective in their work, or because many of his friends 
have such machines in their offices. Such recommendations are 
helpful and useful, of course, but their importance should not be 
overestimated. Moreover, it is important to bear in mind that the 
p opularity of a particular m ake or tjqie of machine does not neces- 
sarily mean that it is the one best suited for a given situation. 

The limiffi tions of a n office machine shou ld be investigated as 
well as ite "advanta^s, which are generally more thoroughly ex- 
ploited. In this connection, it is highty desirable that the office 
manager determine for himself, by means of a personal investiga- 
tion, just what the experience of others has been with the device 
in question. A man does not buy an automobile solely on the 
word of the sales representative. Why should he be less careful 
in purchasing an office machine, especially in view of the fact that 
it may cost as much as or even more than the car? 

Because the accomplishments of automatic office equipment can 
easily be ascertained, it is only common sense that the office man- 
ager have the actual performance of any machine he is considering 
demonstrated on his own work. All office-appliance companies 
are more than ’glad to have an opportunity to demonstrate the 
features of their particular product without charge to the prospect. 
Indeed, in many cases, a liberal free trial period under actual work- 
ing conditions is offered. Consequently, under no circumstances 
should a machine be permanentty installed until after it has proved 
itself to the satisfaction of eveiyone concerned. 
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Another point, which it is important to bear in mind in coii- 
nection with the purchase of an office machine, is that it may be 
necessary to make changes in the system of record keeping in use 
before the machine can be used effectively, if at all. Obviously, 
for example, a firin cannot change from hand posting of accounts 
to a s3'-stem of machine posting without making certain changes 
in the size and form of the ledger sheets used. Changes in book- 
keejiing methods also may be found necessary. While no one 
would argue that all systems of record keeping are perfect just as 
they stand, it is obviously important to consider this matter care- 
fully before making a purchase that will necessitate important 
changes in present procedures. 

Two specific cases. WTiile the selling price of an appliance is, 
of course, an important factor to be considered, it is not necessarily 
the most important one. Two cases, which came to the writer’s 
attention, illustrate what is meant. 

In one instance the nature of the clerical work performed in the 
main office of a large construction company necessitated constant 
calculations involving multiplication and division. Various cal- 
culating machines were investigated, and finally one costing several 
hundred dollars was purchased and installed in the office. The 
work wms handled at a somewhat greater speed than when it was 
performed by hand; but, because only’- one employ’-ee could work 
at the machine at a time, the office manager still felt that increased 
facilities were necessaryE He he.sitated to recommend the purchase 
of a second calculating machin e, because of its rolafively'- high cos t. 

One evening he casually mentioned his problem to a friend — an 
engineer. “WTiy^ don’t you provide each employee with a slide 
rule?” said his friend. “They’ are not expensive, they can’t get out 
of order, and anyone can learn to use one in a very short time." 
The office manager agreed that that was an e.xcellent suggestion. 
The next day he inve.stigated the feasibility of furni.shing each em- 
ployee in the particular group wdth a .slide rule, and a few day.s 
later he ]mt through the order. Fortunately, he was able to trans- 
fer his high-priced calculating machine to the .statistical department, 
so that the company’ did not suffer any great loss by’ his ill-advised 
initial purchase. 

On the other hand, the case of a v,’ell-known manufacturing 
concern illustrates the poor judgment often display’ed in refusing 
to consider the purchase of a machine simply because the price 
is relatively high. In this company the products are so varied in 
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number, and, in many cases, are assembled from so many separate 
parts, that it is necessary to keep several thousand stock-record 
cards. Because of the nature of the business, it is also essential 
that these cards not only be kept accurately, but that they be kept 
posted up to date at all times. Four clerks, at an average salary 
of S35 a veek apiece, were spending their entire time in posting 
the stock records by hand. In addition, a fifth employee spent 
part of his time supervising the work. 

^'arious business acquaintances had urged the department head 
who was in general charge of this work to buy, or at least to try, a 
certaui make of mechanical device. The price of this machine 
was $1,000. The department head persistently refused even to 
consider the device, saji^ing that because a request for two t 3 rpe- 
writers costing but a fraction of the price of the stock-card posting 
appliance had recently been questioned, he was sure that he could 
not get permission to spend $1,000 for one new machine, no matter 
how good it might be. 

^Tet’s look at it another way,” said one of these friends one day. 
^'We know, from the records of performance of this machine under 
shnilar conditions in other firms, that with it one person can do 
the work which it now requires four clerks to handle. To be con- 
servative, assume that it will be necessaiy to pay this one person 
$40 per week instead of $35. This means that in direct salar} 
costs alone you can save, week in and week out, practically the 
entire salary of three employees — $100 per week, to be exact. Ever 
making a liberal allowance for depreciation, repairs, and genera' 
carrymg charges, including, if you wish, interest at 6 per cent pei 
year on the $1,000, the machine will more than paj'- for itseK in- 
side of four months.” 

Needless to say. not only was the department head convinced, 
but he had no trouble in making his superior see the ultimate 
economy of installing the machine. 

Equipment as an investment. .These illustrations clearly em- 
phasize the fact that money spent on the purchase of mechanica ] 
o ffice devices should be regarded as an investment rather than a s 
a non-productme expense. In the commonh* accepted interpreta- 
tion of the word, an investment jdelds a continually profitable re- 
turn. In the case of the calculating machine cited above, the 
return on the investment was entirely too small to warrant its 
purchase. In the other instance, the department head took an 
ontireiy wrong attitude toward the $1,000. As soon as the in- 
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vcsinicni aspect of the luatter, rather than the iirimccliate cost, 
was iiresented to him, he saw the whole situation in a dilferent light. 

Securing maximum usage. There is still another aspect of the 
matter of installing mechanical olTicc devices which .should receive 
more attention in practice than it sometimes docs. Often one will 
find that a mechanical device was ])urchased at a time when all 
signs ])ointed to its necessity and usefulness. Within a few months, 
however, the machine may be found to be standing in the corner 
accumulating dust from lack of use. ddiose who were originally 
exjiceted to ojicrate the machine arc not using it, but have reverted 
to the methods previously used, often because they feel that the 
new machine is more bother than it is wortli, 

Befoi'o purchasing any mechanical office device, the office man- 
ager should be very sure not only that a definite need exists for the 
machine, liut also that those who are to use it are fully sold on its 
purchase, Tn one well-known company, for example, most sug- 
gestions for the purchase of new'’ devices come from the workers 
themselves. It is fully understood by everyone that, no matter 
how much time the’ machine may save or how many less employees 
may bo needed on the particular operation, no one will lo.se his 
po.sition on account of the use of the machine. Obviou.sly all of the 
advantages accruing to the company which in.stalls modern 
ofiice machinery are lost, if, after the ajipliance is purchased, it is 
not u.sed. 

It is also of the utmost importance that those who are to operate 
the machine be thoroughly instructed in the details of its operation 
and in regard to the variety of operations ivliich it will perform. 
There i.s, for example, a make of calculating machine wdiich adds 
and sulitracts directly, and on which multiplication and divi.sion 
calculations may be easily performcrl. In many cases, lunvcvcr, 
.')() per cent or less of the maximum jiossible usage of tlic macliinc 
is secured, due to tlie fact that the operator has not been fully 
instructed in division and multiplication methods. Such a situa- 
tion is tiie fault lioth of the manufactui'er’s rejiresentativo and of 
the ofiice manager. Oliviously it is one against which both should 
do their utmost to guard. 

A machine utilization survey. The following plan, advanced 
by Vj. it. Conarroe, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance (Jo., is com- 
paratively sim]ilc to carry out and will yield all the information 
needed to enable a coni]jany to achieve maximum use of its erjuip- 
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ment. Although it was developed as a tj^iewriter surve}’-, it can be 
applied to anj'- class of office machine/ 

A fundamental principle of management is that action must be based 
on facts. Before an intelligent approach can be made to the problem 
of better typewriter utilization, it is necessary to establish certain basic 
facts. We must- know, first, the number, tj-pe and location of typevTiter 
equipment presentlj* available for use, second, the extent to which the 
machines are being used (both in terms of the period of the daj’ or 
week and the proportion of time in actual operation), by whom they 
are used and the natme of the work for which they are used. 

It is unlikely that authoritative information along these lines is avail- 
able in most companies. It can readily be developed, however, through 
a specially planned survey*. A survey for this purpose need not be 
elaborate. It can be conducted with relatively little difficult^'. 

The first requirement is a complete inventory of available tjqDevTiter 
equipment. This is a simple matter and calls for no verj* special pro- 
cedure. I think it is the practice in mam* companies to maintain a 
current record of office machines and equipment, including tj'pevTiters. 
Frequently this is set up on a card record form with a separate card for 
each machine. The record shows, in addition to the general description, 
model, size and identification number, the date and cost of acquisition, 
location and in some cases a record of repair and maintenance services. 
If a record of this kind does not exist it can be set up quite readily. It 
establishes your available supply. 

The second step is to determine the extent and manner in which 
these maclunes are being used. For this purpose I suggest a simple time 
analysis form similar to that reproduced on the accompanjfing chart. 
(See Figure 12.) This, in addition to the machine identification number 
and location, provides for recording the actual starting and stopping 
time and the elapsed time, whenever the machine is used. The nature 
of the work performed and the name of the operator are also recorded. 
One of these forms would be kept for each indiwdual typewriter. It 
need only be kept for a test period. The period should be sufficiently 
long to provide a fair sample of experience, however. In some instances, 
one or two weeks may suffice — in others a longer period may be necessary 
in order to cover a full cycle of work. On the illustrated form 
(Figure 12) I have shown a t^ytical report for one day. 

The information recorded on the individual time analysis forms can 
be summarized in various ways and will permit some very interesting 
and practical analyses to be made. Often it will bring some surprising 
and unsuspected conditions to light. Figure 13 illustrates one method 
of summarizing the infonnation. This presents the picture rather 
graphically. This chart simply lists down the side the indirtdual Wpe- 
writers and shows horizontally the hours of the working day. By filling 

1 ConaVroe. E. H., “.A Survey of Tj'peivriter Utilization, " NOIMA Forum, Na- 
tional Office Alanagement Association, Februara*, 1943, p. 11. 
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in the time during which the machine was in operation (on the order 
of a Gantt chart) a ratlicr complete picture of the typewTilcr utilization 
situation is presented. The data recorded are purely hypothetical bin 
they reflect a reasonable situation. With this picture before him the 
ofiice executive is in a position to work out some very practical ap- 
proaches to his typewriter utilization problem. Jt reveals, for instance— 

TYPEWRITER TIME ANALYSIS 
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Fig. 12. 

(a) The per cent of total available working time that each machine 
is actually operated. This shows the unused capacity and provides a 
basis for tlie reassignment of machines, if necessary. 

(b) It brings to light regularly recurring intervals when certain 
machines are not in use, which might provide a basis for work scheduling 
and doubling up on machine utilization. 

fc) It shows graphically the idle facilities available for use through 
the staggering of lunch periods and starting times for individual opera- 
tors. This is quite conspicuous on the chart, isote that under the 
plan of uniform lunch periods in effect all of the typewriters are idle 
from 32 to 1 every day. If the work were rearranged so that the 12 
individually assigned machines were u.scd during this period alone it would 
be equivalent to adding one and a half typevTiters. Nolicc al.=o the 
eases of machines 13, 14, 15 and 16. These are all what I would call 
“convenience” macliines. Kone is used as much as one-third of the 
time. It would seem that one or two general machines conveniently 
located might be substituted for thc.se. 

fl'heso observations are cited merely as illustrative of the manner in 
which this survey material can be applied to the solution of iho type- 
writer titilization problem. Tliey do not exhau.^-t the po.'-sibilitie- by 
any means. A refinement of the analy.cis shown might be to j)rovido 
a scries of lines on the chart, one under the other, for each day' of the 
week, in order to show variation^ or consistency in the time of inachine 
idleness. Also, dificrcnt colored lines might be employed to indieatc 
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different types of work, such as transcription from notes, statistical rC' 
ports, typing from manuscripts, order writing, etc. 

Another form of anah’-sis that is possible from a survey of this sort 
is an analysis of the types of work- for which typevTiters are used. 


ANALYSIS OF TYPEWRITER UTILIZATION 
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Fig. 13. 


Provision for recoi’ding of such information is made on the individual 
typewriter analysis form. If desirable, however, this could be amplified 
somewhat. The third chart. Figure 14, shows a suggested form of 
report that will provide more detailed information and will permit a more 
detailed analysis from this standpoint. If carefully kept for a repre- 
sentative period this form will provide a record of all material prepared 
on a typewriter. The analysis of such a record might serve to locate 
typewriter uses which can be eliminated either through discontinuance 
of the material typed or tlirough the substitution of some alternative 
method. 
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Standardization of equipment. 


nThe two principal practical ad- 


vantages gained by a company that standardizes on a particular 
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D iairc-a nd ki nd ol-cq uipm ont are grea ter efficiency of operfitinr , 
.and econ oinv of purchase. If, for example, all the typewriters and 
dictating equipment in the office are identical, it is obvious that 
no time is lost by' employees in learning how to operate the equip- 
ment when they are transferred from one department to another, 
iMjrthennore, by concentrating pjurchases on one make of equip, 
ment, companies often can secure equipment at lower unit prices 
by taking advantage of quantity discounts or long-tenn purchase 
contracts. .Standardisation a ho may resuU in a net saving:' in the 
amount of equipm ent need ed, because all units are interchange - 
able. In addition, maintenance and repair co.sts are likely to be 
reduced. 
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correlation of use of general forms; to keep informed currently con- 
cerning departmental and commercial use of developments of oflBce 
equipment and supplies.” 

Standards established by the committee are published in a catalog 
of Office Equipment Standards and circulated to all departments and 
associated and subsidiary companies. The committee also furnishes 
information concerning non-standard items recommended for use at 
particular locations or under special conditions. 

It has been found expedient to organize three subcommittees composed 
of departmental staff members to deal specifically with studies of furni- 
ture, appliances, and supplies. These subcommittees have made studies 
of furniture, appliances, and supplies which have greatly increased our 
knowledge and ability to make moye effective use of commercial items. 
They have also set up complete standards on furniture, such as desks 
and chairs; appliances, such as typewriters; adding and accounting ma- 
chines; and supplies covering the entire field of materials used in the 
office. 

The subcommittees carry on practical tests and laboratory experi- 
ments. Thej'^ meet at frequent intervals to formulate definite recom- 
mendations to the Main Committee and to report on the status of 
uncompleted assignments. These recommendations and reports are 
in the form of minutes of meetings which are considered by the Main 
Committee at each meeting, usually held monthljL If recommendations 
are acceptable to the Main Committee, standards are established and 
made effective through publication in the catalog. Otherwise, recom- 
mendations are returned to the respective subcommittee for further 
action or consideration. Uncompleted items are considered, and com-, 
ments, requests for special attention, and the like are given to the sub- 
committees. 

As a part of its catalog, the committee issues a “Reproduction Proc- 
ess Manual,” dealing with various methods of reproducing office matter 
and the conditions under which they are applicable economically. The 
committee also sponsors the preparation and publication of a manual 
dealing with correspondence standards and related mailing practices. 

Care and maintenance of office equipment. The average office 
has a sizable investment in furniture and machinery which must 
be safeguarded. If it is neglected, depreciation is rapid, the value 
of the investment shrinks, breakdowns occur, production is in- 
terrupted, and office expense increases. T he increased mechaniza - 
tion of the office has made the maintenance function increasing ly 
, important. The failure of an important machine may result in 
holding up the work of an entire unit and, quite possibly, the work of 
the manufacturing plant. Office maintenance that anticipates 
trouble and prevents such interruptions plaj^s an important part 
in reducing office costs. 
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erally speaking, it is economical to adopt this plan only when an 
estimate of the cost of maintenance paid to outside firms exceeds' 
the salary of a first-class mechanic, plus other expenses such as 
rent, lip;ht, and depreciation on the machinery in his shop. How- 
ever, other advantages are present which are not susceptible^ to 
measurement on a dollars-and-cents basi s: 

'a. Immediate service is available. ' 

b. Equipment receives attention before breakdowns occur, 
ic. The mechanic, rather than an outside vendor, recommends 
trading-in of equipment. 

d. Assignment of equipment on the basis of condition and the 
necessities of each job is controlled much more readily. 

e. All the equipment receives regular inspection and service, 
rather than just those items which can be covered by- service 
contracts. 

,^2. Maintenance contracts. Under this plan, the copipan^^- signs 
ikintenance agreements with either the vendors of the equipment 
or service firms. Rates are based upon the number of units under 
contract, the frequency of the inspection trips, and the nature of 
the equipment serviced. One very important advantage of this 
plan is the regularity with which inspection and cleaning occurs. 
This is governed by the vendor, who must furnish the service in 
order to collect the fee. Another advantage lies in the fact that 
maintenance expense is prcdetermiiled by contract and the responsi- 
bility for the work is shifted outside the organization. 

3. Non-contract service. Since new machines usually are 
covered by a guarantee which includes both inspection and repair 
service during a specified period, the proportion of such equipment 
to the total equipment may indicate that neither maintenance 
contracts nor companj’^-operated service is necessary. In such cas es, 
vendors are requested to furnish repair service on ly w hen reqiiired. 
Such an arrangement is the least desirable of the three, for it h as 
t he following disadvant ages: 

a. Service calls on this basis cost more per call than under the 
contract arrangement. 

! . Mechanical equipment usually does not receive the same 
careful attention under this service as it does under either 
of the two services mentioned previously. The useful life 
of the equipment is shortened. 

c. Service is not alwaj’s available immediately ; thus, time is lost 
unless stand-by equipment is available. 
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When planning for the maintenance of office equipment, the 
inclusion of office furniture must not be overlooked. Periodic in- 
spection and cleaning are just as important to desks, chairs, and 
filing equipment as they are to office machines. If company- 
operated service is in use, this equipment can be scheduled for at- 
tention as readily as can machines. Contract service is also avail- 
able and, for a fixed fee, a contractor v.dll wash, polish, and nialie 
furniture repairs. File cabinets will be cleaned, the suspension 
slides repaired and oiled, and all drawers put in good working order. 
Such work need not be done as frequently^ as machine service — once 
a year is generally’’ sufficient. However, too often it is ignored 
entirely'- and the full useful life of desks, chairs, and files is not 
achieved. 

Types of equipment. We turn now to a more specific and de- 
tailed discussion of the important tyqoes of equipment and ma- 
chinery found in representative bu.siness offices. Several points 
should be borne in mind in connection with this discussion. ^Ijxsi. 
it is confined to statements regarding the ty’pes of machines, what 
they will do. and how they’’ will do it. Second, fo r obvious reasons, 
manufacturers’ names have been omitted in the text, Third^ no 
attempt has been made to de.scribe the mechanical operation and 
parts of any' machine. Four th, only’’ information pertaining to 
equipment and appliances which are generally* in common use in 
offices is given. Th u£ .-cer4:-ajn~devices with which so me readers 
may* be familiar may" not be mentioned. In other words, the pur- 
pose of the remainder of this chapter is to present a survey of what 
the field offers, rather than to be an encyclopedia of office appliances. 

Desks. There are a number of standard tyqoes of desks commonly' 
used in offices today'. The clerical desk, as distingni.shed fro JBI-tlHi-.- 
^t e n ograph ic desk, is designed for employees w'hose jobs cons iW- 
pj wr iting, checking, and manual computations. Single-pede.stal 
and double-pedestal models are available and the selection should 
be marie on the basis of writing area required and the drawer space 
necc.=sar>' for records, reference material and personal possessions 
of the employee. 
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dicate that excessive vibration causes typewriters to wear rapidly, 
resulting in uneven alignment of the typewritten material and 
causing piled letters. For this reason, a fixed-platform d esk should 
b e selected whenever work conditions warrant ^,_since it permits 
a minimum of vibration and noise^ The drop-center desk ranks 
n ext in stabilit}^, with the secretarial m odel last. The decision 
between the two should be based upon the relative use of the type- 
writer, for the writing surface of the secretaiial model is always 
free for papers and the change from clerical to typing work can 
be performed without moving the t 5 'pewriter platform. 

The executive desk is generally a double-pedestal desk, 60 or 
66 inches by 36 inches. Combined with a table of matching size 
and design, it permits the executive to use either piece as a writ- 
ing surface and to spread the necessary papers and reports on the 
other so as to have them readily accessible. 

Functionalized desk. It will be noted that the foregoing dis- 
cussion concerns itself with describing standard equipment avail- 
able. It is the writer’s opinion that none of the standard equip- 
ment mentioned is necessarily the correct solution to the problem 
of selecting the proper desk. The same thoughtful consideration 
should be given to selecting this equipment as is given to selecting 
a billing machine or a calculator. The work of the employee should 
be analyzed and the duties of the job, the operations to be per- 
formed, the equipment (pencils, pens, reference books, charts, and 
so forth) used, and any other pertinent factors should be noted. 
The arrangement of the materials should be planned and the proper 
desk selected to provide the most compact, best-organized work 
bench for the employee. It is the writer’s belief that too much 
emphasis is laid upon the standardization of design, size, and color. 
Such standardization contributes nothing to providing each em- 
ployee with the tools best designed to permit him to perform his 
work in the most efficient manner. 

There have been several studies made in an attempt to produce 
desks that can be adapted to the requirements of an individual job 
in the office. Two of the best-known of these research projects 
were the Studebaker desk, so called because W. E. Tarr and C. I. 
Center, of the Studebaker Corporation, developed it for use in 
that company’s offices, and A. H. Strieker’s keypunch desk, which 
was developed at General Electric’s Nela Park offices.® The Stude- 

® See Strieker, A. H., Scvcii Steps Toicard Simplified Office Procedures, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, 1943. 
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baker desk is an attempt to use interchangeable bases, tops, and 
desk drawer and typewriter units. After analyzing the require- 
ments of the job, a desk is assembled for it, thus insuring that eadi 
employee is furnished with only those ♦features which are needed. 
The .size is controlled so that a minimum of floor .space consistent 
with efficient operation is used. A. H. Strieker and his staff made 
detailed studies of the keypunch operation. \Yith the facts thus 
obtained, a functional desk was designed, improved, and redesigned 
until the desired re.sult was obtained. It is interesting to note 
that the object of these studies was to improve production, reduce 
errors, .simplify the work habits of the ojierator, and increase the 
employee’s comfort. The first experiments alone increased pro- 
duction by 12 per cent and reduced errors by approximately 18 per 
cent. These attempts at functionalizing office furniture, as well 
as others such as that of the New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company,'* indicate a healthy trend on the part of alert office 
executives. The time is not far distant when equipment will be 
planned for production in the office, as it now is in the factory. 

Executive, clerical, and stenographic chairs. Four main types 
of chairs are i n office use. The (1) straight-back chair and the_f2 1 
^ ad j usta ble s wi vel chair with arms are the ones commonlv^ sed 
^_b3^ ex ecutives. The (3) same general type as mentioned abo ve, 

^ but ivithq^t ar ms, is manufactured in a variety of forms. This ty p_e_ 
of chair is used principally for stenographic purposes. T he (4) non - 
swivel typ e of armchair is usually placed for the visitor beside an 
exec utive’s desk. 

Authorities agree that there is a definite relationship between 
correct po.sture and seating facilities and the quality and quantity 
of -work. As a result, attention to the type of chair best suited to 
each kind of ivork has increased con.siderably in recent years. 
Posture chairs especially designed for office workers are available 
and arc used in a considerable number of offices. These chairs 
are designed for executives, clerical workers, and typists and operate 
on the principle of adjusting the chair to the individual user. 
Therefore, it is important that the initial adjustment of the chair 
lie made carefully and properly and that prior to as.signing the 
chair to another employee it be completely readjusted and fitted 
to the new user. Failure to do this results in the loss of any bene- 
fit from the posture chair. The u.se of poorly adjusted chairs may 
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prove more detrimental than the use of standard, non-posture 
models. 

Files. Filing cabinets of all tj’pes may be secured in either wood 
or steel. The four-drawer vertical filing cabinet, of either kind of 
material, made to hold 8 I /2 b}’- 11 inch papers, is the standard and 
usual piece of filmg equipment. Practical^ all equipment manu- 
facturers, however, produce as standard models vertical files de- 
signed to hold papers or cards of sizes other than 8 ^ by 11 inches, 
ranging all the waj^ from 3 bj’’ 5 to 11 by 17 inches. Where the 
nature of the business is such that customers frequentty call at 
the office, counter-height files are often used to advantage. Such 
files, in reality, are three-drawer rather than four-drawer, thus 
making the total height convenient for counter purposes. Not 
only does the use of such files save space, but it is often possible 
to file right at the counter papers or other records needed for use 
in talking with the customer or caller, thus saving the time which 
it would be necessaiy to take to go to some other part of the ofl&ce 
to secure the paper, to return to the counter, and, after finishing 
the business at hand, to return the paper to the file. 

Visible record-keeping equipment. Visi ble record-keeping 
equipment is extensively used in offi ces. The fundamental p rin- 
cipl e upon which all such equipment works is the fact that, in one 
wa y or another, the name, title, or subject is made quickly visible. 
Visible equipment is of three general types: (1) the unit or panel 
type, i n which the card or metal rack itself is removable; ( 2 ) the 
type which consists of a series of panels built horizontally into the 
outer unit so that, b}^ pulling the panel out, the principal name 
^ or title is quickh- found (th e holder in which the card is kept may 
then be raised, so that the entire card is visible) ; and (3) the re- 
volving-rack type, similar to the first one mentioned, but used 
- c hiefly' in cases where it is necessary for a considerable number of 
persons to use the rac k at the same time. Credit cards used in 
retail stores, showing the names of customers who have a charge 
account, and the credit limit of each, are often placed on revolving 
racks of this kind. Each rack contains cards covering a section 
of the alphabet. In cases where the customer is waiting to take 
a package with hun, the sales check is sent bj’- tube to the .^credit 
clerk, who can quickly check the credit b}^ turning to the rack, 
authorize the charge, and return the sales check to the sales clerk. 

Limitations of visible equipment. Visible filing equipment ha s 
certain principal limitations. (1) In some cases visible filing equip- 
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ment is used for cards containing information that it is not neces- 
sary to i^ Fto constautl^ or qmcKI ^ TEis type of equipment fs 
somewhat more expensive than vertical filing units. Hence, when 
one considers the number of cards that one unit will hold, it is ap- 
parent that unnecessarily high costs may be incurred by using visi- 
ble equipment when non-visible equipment would serve the pur- 
pose equally well. (2}^Jn an office where record-keeping equip - 
m ent needs are growdng rather rapidly, the installation of visibl e 
equipment may result in a rise in equipment costs which will be - 
come increasingl y disproportionate in relation to the filing space 
that is approp riated as more units are added . (3) Or dinary vcrt i- 
cal file cabinet^are often used for the storage of miscellaneous book- 
lets, leaflets^ reports , and so on, as well as for filing papers and lette rs 
in the reg ular way . Obviously, visible equipment is not adaptable 
to storage filing of this character. 

Steel versus wooden equipment. Since the introduction of 
steel filing cabinets, there has been a considerable increase in the 
amount of steel office equipment used. Steel files a re now used al- 
most exclusively in prefere nce to wood. It is possible to equip an 
office entirely with steel equipment including desks, tables, filing 
cabinets, partitions, bookcases, and chairs, the latter available in 
both steel and aluminum. Many companies that formerly produced 
only wooden equipment have added steel to their line, while a 
number of other companies produce steel equipment exclusively. 
, Among the advantages that steel equipment offers, under practi- 
cal working conditions, are the following: 

1. Steel resists fire much more readily than wo od. It will not 
burn, nor will it fall apart if dropped from one floor to another. 

2. Steel equipment costs about the same as wood, but lasts in- 
definitely, thus reducing the amount of depreciation which it is 
necessary to charge off each year. 

3. Because steel parts wear out more slowly than wood, and, in 
general, stand the wear and tear better, the mechanism of a steel 
cabinet is less likely to get out of order. 

4. In a good many cases which have come under observation, 
the bottom drawer of the filing cabinet is often used by the file clerk 
as a step to enable her to reach something on the top and at the 
back of the cabinet. Steel stands this practical kind of ivear and 
tear better than wood. 

Wooden files have one important advantage over steel files. In 
a burning building, the wooden exterior of the file cabinet may burn 
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somewhat; but the' papers inside will not be charred so quickly 
as thej’ are likely to be in steel cabinets. This is due to the fact 
that wood burns slowly and does not transmit heat, while steel, 
although it does not burn, is a conductor of heat, with the result 
that, under similar circumstances, papers may be charred more 
quickly in a steel cabinet than in a wooden one. 

Adding and calculating machine s. This group includes th ose 
machines whose sole work consists of calculating of one kind or 
another. The operations possible are addition, subtraction , multi- 
plication, and division. Some tj’pes of machines are capable of 
performing all four operations; others, only one or two of them. 
Li sting machines furnish a printed record of the calculation; non - 
listing machines do not. Some operate mechanically when the 
keys are depressed; others are equipped with hand levers which 
register each item in the computation; still others are electrically 
operated and will perform an entire multiplication or division once 
the necessary factors have been set up. There are at least twenty 
different manufacturers of adding and calculatmg machmes, 
maiw of them offering several basic t^q^es with various models in 
each. 

Billing and bookkeeping machines. Billing and bookkeeping 
machines are not unlike, in that they are really a combination of 
a t^qiewriter and a calculating machine. In fact, a number of 
machines which are sold for billing work and also as bookkeepmg 
machmes can be used, with slight changes, for both billing and 
bookkeeping work. The main purpose of the billing operation 
is to produce an invoice and simultaneously make additional copies 
for other purposes, s uch as the packing slip, the shipping copy, the 
man ufacturing department copy, tire express receipt, and so on. 
The "fundamental principle ot bookkeepmg machine operation ig" 
also the writing of a number of records or forms at once, thus 
eluninating the copying necessary with hand work and also insuring 
accuracy of posting through mechanical calculation and devices 
that lock the machine when an error has been made. In these 
cases, such copies as the accounts receivable ledger, customer’s state- 
ment, and a proof journal would be obtainable. Basically, both 
machines are a combination of a typewriter and a. calculating ma- 
chine, although there are some billing machines which merely 
tj’pe, others which tj'pe, add, and subtract, and still others which 
type. add. subtract, and divide. In the case of both billing and 
bookkeeping machines, tlie selection of the proper model will de- 
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83 cents. Other machines are available which will separate 
mixed change, which will count coins and wrap them the proper 
number to each denomination, and which will separate, count, and 
wrap, all in one operation. 

Check-handling machines. There are a number of machines 
available for the production and processing of checks. Checks may 
be written by typewriter ; they may be produced on certain billing 
and bookkeeping machines, when these machines are applied to 
accounts payable work; or certain portions of the check may be 
handled by means of addressing equipment. In addition to this, 
certain features such as the writing and protection of the amount 
of the check can be handled on machines specifically designed for 
this purpose. These machines imprint and perforate the amount 
upon the check, thus protecting the check against subsequent 
change in amount. These same machines will also affix signatures 
to the checks, protecting these signatures in the same manner, 
[n some instances where the routines make it necessary, these 
signatures may be added as an operation separate from the writing 
of the amount. Some of the above equipment will not only write 
the check as indicated, but also produce a check register at the 
same time. 

In certain offices the volume of checks arriving from customers 
is so great that the normal handwritten or rubber stamp endorse- 
ment proves to be a burdensome process. In such cases, the use 
of a check-endorsing machine is helpful. These machines auto- 
matically imprint the proper endorsement on the reverse side of 
the check and protect these endorsements simultaneously. 

Dictating and recording machines. There have been a large 
number of improvements in the field of dictating and recording 
equipment within the last ten years. The standard dictating ma- 
chine with the wax cylinder has been improved and, in addition, 
new types of equipment have become available. The wax cylinde r 
sys tem consists of three separate machines: the dictating machine, 
the transcribing machine, and the shaver (whic h is necessary to 
clean the surface of the record). The success of this type of dictat- 
ing equipment has led to the development of a number of other 
t 3 'pes, the most important of which are the machines that utilize 
the principle of electronic recording on wire and those which record 
on fiat disks rather than on cjdinders. A number of models of 
the former type have appeared latety and include the benefits of 
clearer reproduction and the elimination of the shaving operation. 
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There are 9 basic reproduction problems common to oflBces : 

A — ^Reproduction of the Primaiy Copy (without halftones) . 

(Record forms, reports, charts, checks, letterheads, bulletinheads, 
advertising literature, envelopes, tags, and labels.) 

B — Reproduction of the Text or Message (without halftones) . 

(Form letters, bulletins, letters, and memo’s.) 

C — ^Reproduction of the Primaiy Copy and/or Text Requiring Half- 
tones. 

(Bulletins and advertising literature with halftone illustrations.) 
D — ^Fill in of variable data on sheets of tbe same kind of Primary'- 
Copies. 

(Fill in by longhand, writing machine or duplicating machine.) 

E — ^Fill in of variable data on different kinds or sizes of Primary Copies. 

(Fill in by longhand, writing machine or duplicating machine.) 

F — ^Transfer posting of an individual line from a master list to in- 
dividual sheets. 

(Each line of a journal sheet is transferred to separate ledger 
sheets.) 

G — Insertion of repetitive data on separate individual sheets of Pri- 
mary Copies. 

(Inserting or imprinting a name, address, number, date, size, etc. 
on individual sheets.) 

H — ^Inserting or imprinting facsimile signatures. 

I — ^Imprinting agent’s name and address on Advertising Literature. 
(Imprint for sales office, branch, dealer, distributor, etc.) 

There are 9 possible combinations of the above: 

J — ^Reproduction of “A” and “B” at the same time. 

K — ^Reproduction of “A” and fill in of “D” at the same time. 

(Requires preprinted hectograph master, die impressed stencil, or 
direct process offset plate.) 

L — ^Reproduction of “A” and the insertion of “G” at same operation. 

M — ^Reproduction of “A” or "C” and the imprinting of “I” at the same 
time. 

N — Reproduction of “A”, fill in of “D” and insertion of “G” at the same 
time. 

0 — Reproduction of “B” and the insertion of “G” at the same time. 

P — Reproduction of ‘T3” and the imprinting of “H” at the same time. 
Q — Reproduction of “B”, insertion of “G” and imprinting “H” at the 
same time. 

R — ^Fill in of “D” and imprinting “H” at the same time. 

There are 10 basic reproduction processes: 

1. Carbon Paper 

2. Automatic Typewriter 

3. Hectograph Duplicator 

4. Stencil Duplicator 
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5. Relief Printing 

6. Offset, Planography 

7. Photography tCamera) 

8. Contact Print 

9. Impression Stamp 

]0, Addressing Machine 

Xote: Check protector, postage meter, tabulating machines, facsimile 
equipment — and other processes such as oil paper stencils, silk screen, 
cngi'aving, embossing, stone lithography, pen ruling, and the varioin 
high-speed presses which are uncommon in an office — are disregarded here. 

Each of the ten basic processes has several variations that multiply 
the possibilities for solving reproduction problems. In fact there are 
so many possibilities that anyone unfamiliar with all the ramifications 
of rejnoduction becomes confused; therefore, this, analysis has been de- 
velojicd as a measuring stick to help solve reproduction problems the raosi 
practical wajE 

To control reproduction so that advantage can be taken of minimum 
costs, improved quality, standard sizes, increased production and to 
expedite service, all reproduction requests should clear through one cen- 
tral point, and be handled by individuals thoroughly familiar with all 
the possibilities, characteristic.?, limitations and comparative quantity 
production costs of all processes available within the organization. 

Jn most cases a proidem can be -solved by two or more processes, and 
usually the deciding factors are: (1) quantity required; (2) quality of 
copy required; (3j master available; 14) design of the copy; (5) layout 
cost for preparing master, stencil plate or typesetting; fG) combination 
runs (two or more up or front and back on the same plate) ; (7) equip- 
ment limitations such as (a; thickne.ss of paper or card stock, (b) mini- 
mum and maximum sheet size, (c) maximum printing area, fd) style 
type, and (e) gripper or margins required; (8) time element or urgency 
for completing the job; (9) prcsciwation of master, stencil plate or type 
for reruns; (10) over-all co.st of the finished job (your cost compared 
to outside prices). 
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How to Dse the Reproduction Guide; 

1. Ascertain the code letter, that applies to the reproduction problem 
or job, from the top of the guide — either one of the Basic letters, A to I, 
or one of the Combinations, J to R. 

2. Determine the quantity of copies required. 

3. Refer to the proper code letter opposite arrow and also to the 
quantity of copies required. Then refer downward simultaneously in 
both code letter and quantity columns until you come to a horizontal 
bar in the quantity column which also has an X to its left in the code 
letter column. These points reveal the various processes applicable to 
the particular problem or job. 

Example : 

1. We wish to reproduce a text or message without halftones. This 
is Basic Reproduction Problem B. 

2. We need 1000 copies. 

3. Opposite arrow, we find code letter “B” and under “Practical Run — 
Quantity Copies” we find quantity “IM.” Referring downward under 
both “B” and “IM,” the first method we come to is Stencil Duplicating 
with stencil prepared individually, while six other methods are also in- 
dicated. 

Note; “0” in chart indicates that a process can be applied but should 
be used only in exceptional cases. 

Description of the 10 Reproduction Processes 

1. Carbon paper. There are two basic types of carbon paper, one 
made for writing longhand with pencil, the other for use with typewriter 
or other writing machines. (Hectograph carbon paper is covered in 
Section 3.) Both types are available in sheets or rolls, four weights- 
of tissues, with three carbon finishes, and in five colors. It can be had 
with carbon coated on one side or both. 

Spot carbon or strip carbon placed at any location on the back of a 
form or on a separate carbon sheet permits reproduction of the copy 
at that location and deletes the copy on the balance of the form. In- 
expensive carbon paper, known as “onetime carbon paper” is commonly 
used in unit blocked, snap out, and continuous forms in sets. 

Factors to consider when making a quantity of legible machine copies 
are: the weight of the carbon tissue, the intensity of the carbon, the weight 
of the paper stock, the kind of machine, the degree of hardness of the 
platen, and the touch of the operator. 

2. Avtomafic typew ntcr. An automatic typewriter reproduces in- 
dividually typewritten form letters or letters made up of form para- 
graphs, mechanically from a pneumaticalW operated perforated record 
roll. The operator manually types the individual name, address, and 
salutation and the bodj^ of the letter is typed mechanically, stopping at 
predetermined points for insertion of fill-ins, such as names, balances. 
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Fig. 15 {Cont.). 
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as the original report or used a second time to make a maximum of two 
legible transfer postings of each line. 

4. Stencil duylicati nci. Stencils are made of a tough fibrous tissue 
having a texture impervious to ink. The image to be reproduced is cut 
into tile stencil by typewriter or stylus. The cut stencil is placed around 
the drum of the machine and the pressure on contact with 'the paper 
forces the ink from the drum inkpad through the cut stencil to reproduce 
the image. Stencils for line work, drawing or hand-lettering are pre- 
pared on a drawing scope, and a stylus is used for cutting the image into 
tlie stencil. Several types of styli are available for different breadth of 
lines or for dash or dotted lines. Metal and plastic screened plates are 
used for shading. Lettering guides are used for hand-lettering. A 
transparent cellulose ribbon, wound on a typewriter ribbon spool, is 
often used as it eliminates cutting out of interiors of letters and helps 
keep the type clean. 

Photographic or die-impressed inserts of illustrations and cartoons 
can be stripped in with the rcgnilar typewritten copy. The die-impressed 
copy can be a form, letterhead, or bulletinhead and the text is inserted 
by longhand or typewriter so that the form and the fill-in or text can 
be reproduced simultaneously. Water soluble ink produces quality work 
on regular sulphite stock, eliminating the necessity for special porous 
stock. Offset on the back of the copy can be eliminated by using an 
inter-layer for slip sheeting. 

Some of the outstanding advantages of this process are that copies 
are made direct from the stencil; any portion of the image can be deleted 
by masldng out; two or more colors can be reproduced at the same 
time by separating colors on the ink pad; illustration inserts can be 
stripped in with typed copy ; fill-in can be made on die-impressed stencils 
and both reproduced at tlie same time; and stencils can be cleaned and 
preserved for reruns. 

5. Relief diiplicating and ■prin tin g. Relief printing is the means for 
reproducing copies from type or plates on which the image is raised: 
There are six types of machines designed for this purpose: 

(a) Rotary duplicator. Hand set type, line slugs, embossed metal 
strips, rubber plates or curved electrotype plates are mounted on a drum 
segment and reproduction can be made by using either printing ink or 
inked ribbon. 

The rotary duplicator can be used for other miscellaneous operations, 
such as imprinting, perforating, scoring, signature imprint, and con- 
secutive numbering. Some of these operations can be performed at 
the same time the copy is being reproduced, while others require a 
separate run. 

(b) Flat-bed duplicator. One or more embossed metal plates of 
five to seven lines per plate are assembled into a frame to compose the 
master record for imprinting. The frames holding the embossed plates 
are laid on the printing bed of the machine and the required number of 
imprints are reproduced through a ribbon. The application of tliis 
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the image is offset onto the paper. Reproduction can be made on all 
weights and types of paper and card stock. The master or plate can 
be prepared by typeuTiter, tracing through carbon, handwriting, shadow 
tracing, drawing, pressure transfer, painting, mechanical transfer, opaque 
stencil transfer, ruling, and photography. 

Three different mediums can be used for preparing offset plates. Each 
has advantages particularly suited to certain classes of work. They are: 

(a) Direct image. The image is applied directly to the smooth coated 
surface of a paper, plastic or metal plate. Only materials having an 
oil base and especialty designed for applying images direct to the 
plate will reproduce. Some of the outstanding advantages of this process 
are that copies are made direct from the original writing, typing, paint- 
ing or drawings, and that fill-in can be made on preprinted plates and 
both reproduced at the same time. 

(b) Opaque stencil transfer. Opaque stencils are made of a tough 
fibrous paper which is photographically opaque. The image to be re- 
produced is cut into the stencil by a typewriter or stylus. The cut stencil 
becomes the medium for transferring the image onto the offset plate by 
passing bright arc light through the image apertures which affect the 
sensitized zinc or plastic offset plate. 

An opaque stencil can be spliced to a photographic negative of a letter- 
head or bulletinhead so that both appear on the offset plate. This per- 
mits running the complete job in one operation. Photographic nega- 
tives of line illustrations or halftones of pictures may be stripped into 
a tyq)ewritten stencil. Some of the advantages of this process are that 
clear-cut copy can be reproduced from typewriter type or drawings; 
typewritten text can be spliced to photographic negative and both re- 
produced at the same time; and halftone negative or line illustrations 
can be stripped to a typewritten stencil and both reproduced simultane- 
ously. 

(c) Photography transfer. Any image that can be photographed (line 
work or halftone) will reproduce by this method. The photographic nega- 
tive becomes the medium for transferring the image onto the offset 
plate by passing bright arc light through the transparent image which 
affects the sensitized offset plate. 

hleans for preparing the master are unlimited. It can be an existing 
copy or it may be originated to requirements. The existing copy, such 
as letters, books, advertisements, photographs, drawings, maps, forms, 
magazine or newspaper articles, can be reproduced by photographing the 
original, either in the same size or enlarged or reduced. Line drawings 
and record forms, prepared on a good quality white drawing stock by 
means of a ruling pen and india ink will photograph well. TypevTitten 
composition can be typed directly on the master or can be cut and pasted 
in place. Some of the advantages of this process are that any copy that 
can be photographed can be reproduced in the same size or enlarged or 
reduced; only one master is required for printing two or more up on a 
plate; halftones can be reproduced; shading effects and block outs can be 
used eft'cctivcly; longhand writing can be reproduced; the plate can be 
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be backed up with carbon paper in reverse on the under side to improve 
opacity. 

In general, there are two types of contact prints; wet process and 
dry process. 

(a) Wet process. After exposure, the copy must be developed, washed, 
and dried. A negative print is reproduced from a positive original or 
a positive print is reproduced from a negative original. 

(1) Blueprint. Blueprint equipment is available to make copies on 
continuous rolls or on cut sheets. Continuous roll equipment completes 
the entire process automatically. It exposes to the arc light, develops 
with potash, washes with water, and dries the print. These operations 
are handled individually when cut sheets are used. 

(2) Van Dyke print. The equipment and process is much the same 
except that the Van Dyke paper is developed with hypo and the results 
are dark brown and white rather than blue and white. 

(3) Contact printer. This process is similar to the blueprint and 
Van Dyke processes except that cut sheets are exposed to light in an 
inexpensive box printer and the special sensitized paper is developed 
and fixed. The results are black and white. Copies can readily be 
made from existing materials, such as letters, graphs, charts, and ad- 
vertising, or from transparent originals. 

(b) Drj^ process. Positive prints are reproduced directly from trans- 
parent originals by dry developing processes. The sensitized paper and 
the transparent original are exposed in the printer, then the exposed 
paper is fed through the developing machine, and the finished print 
emerges fully developed for use without washing or drying. 

Since the backgrounds of these prints are white, added written nota- 
tions or revisions are legible, and prints can be colored with crayon, ink, 
or water colors. Black and white prints are available with a jet black, 
red, or brown line on a white background. The prints are developed by 
the application of moisture to the surface of the sensitized paper. The 
so-called white print (ozalid) process produces blue, black, or maroon 
lines on a white background. In this case, the prints are developed by 
ammonia fumes. This diy process reproduces true to the scale of the 
original and prints do not wrinkle or curl. 

9. Impression stamps. Impression stamps are ideal for inserting 
repetitive data on record forms and there are manj'^ variations designed 
to meet specific problems. 

(a) Rubber stamps. These are made in such stock designs as “PAID,” 
“BILLED,” etc., and other rubber stamps can be made to order in any 
size or style to meet specific problems. There are other models which 
use interchangeable type Avhich is either set in grooves or the characters 
appear on an endless rubber belt. 

Ink for such stamps can be obtained in a number of colors, including 
purple hectograph, which is used for reproducing the impression by the 
gelatin hectograph process. 

(bl Signature stamps. Facsimile signature stamps can be conveniently 
used for approvals when longhand signature is not required. They arc 
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legibility. The machine which was developed to type in variable 
type faces has gained wide acceptance because of its versatihty. 
Both horizontal and vertical spacing of lines and letters may be 
varied to fit the work. This machine can be used for special re- 
ports, where condensation is important and where varied sizes of 
tj^pe will enhance the readability. It is also widely used as a com- 
posing machine, since it can be used to create photo-offset copy, 
cut stencils, and prepare direct process photo-offset masters. 

Other available office machines and appliances. In the fore- 
going discussion, the principal kinds of ofiice machines and appli- 
ances have been described briefly and non-technically, and some of 
their chief uses and applications have been indicated. Yet there 
are numerous additional machines and appliances used in business 
offices, of which no mention at all has been made. Among the more 
unportant of these are: 

1. Autographic registers and manifolders. 

2. Loose-leaf equipment. 

3. Envelope moisteners 

4. Folding machines. 

5. Paper-cutting, punching, and perforating machines. 

6. Telephone indexes. 

7. Envelope openers. 

8. Hand stamp affixers. 

9. Sealing machines. 

10. Combined sealing and stamping machines. 

11. Metering-permit machines. 

12. Non-metering-permit machines. 

13. Postal scales. 

Earlier in this chapter mention was made of the Office Machines 
Directory of the National Office Management Association. 'The 
following list of machines and trade names was taken from that 
directoiy.® 


jN'Iachines and Tb.-ide Names 


Adding and Calculatmg: 
Addometer 
R. C. Allen 
Allen Wales 
Automatic 
Barrett 
Burroughs 


Adding and Calculatmg; 
Calculagraph 
Comptometer 
Corona 
Dalton 
Friden 
Gem 


® Office Machines Dlrectoo’, NOMA Bulletin No. 3, National Research Com- 
mittee, National Office iManagement Association, Philadelphia, 1946, 
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Adding and Calculating: 

IMarchant 

!Monroe 

Xational 

Remington Rand 

Sundstrand 

Underwood 

Victor 

Addref^sing : 

Addressoeraph 

Elliott 

Vlultistamp 

Tag-O'Graph 

Billing and Bookkeeping : 

Addressograph 
Burroughs 
Elliott Fisher 
I. B. M. 

2vIonroe 
National 
Remington Rand 
Sundstrand 
Undcra-ood 


Check Signing: 

Addressograph 

Chexsigno 

Cummins 

Elliott 

International 

iMonroe 

Vlultigraph 

National 

Protectograph 

Protex 

Signagraph 

Sign-O-Meter 

Check Writing: 

Addressograph 

Burroughs 

Elliott 

F(tE 

]\Ionroe 

National 

Paymaster 

Protectograph 

Safeguard 

Speedrite 
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Duplicating : 

(See Reproduction) 

Folding: 

Baum 

Cleveland 

Davidson 

Dexter 

Hustler 

Inserting and Sealing 
Multigraph 

Hccto graphing: 

(See Reproduction-Hectograph) 
Inserting: 

Inserting and Sealing 

Lithographic: 

(See Reproduction-Plano- 
graphic) 

Mail Handling, Metering and Seal- 
ing: 

International 

Labelors 

Lightning 

Mail-O-Meter 

Multipost 

National 

Pitney-Bowes 

Standard 

Standard- J ohnson 
Super Envelope Moisteners 
U. S. Postal Meter 

Microfilming: 

(See Reproduction-Microfilm) 

Perforating cfc Canceling: 

Cummins 

National 

Punched-Card: 

I. B. M. 

Keysort 

Remington Rand 


Reproduction-C ontact-Blue Print 
and White Print: 

Bluestrcak 

Bruning 

Dietzgen 

Ozalid 

Paragon 

Pease 

Revolute 

Shaw 

Wickes 

Reproduction-Contact- 

Photocopy: 

Apeco 

Copj'^flex 

Duophoto 

Electro-Copyist 

Exact-Photo-Copy 

hlonotype-Huebner 

Pease Di Flex 

Photo Print 

Portagraph 

Revolute 

Trueopyphote 

Reproduct ion-H ectograph- 
Gelatin: 

Ditto 

Gel-Sten 

Redigraph 

Speedograph 

Victo-Graph 

Vivid 

Reproduction-Hectograph-Spirit 

Copy-Rite 

Ditto 

Rex- 0 -Graph 

Speedliner 

Speedograph 

Standard 

Victo-Graph 

Reproduction-Microfilm: 

Film-a-record 

Flofilm 

Graphic 
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Organization and Work of the 
Filing Department 


Filing department a service unit. J\lention has been made in 
a previous chapter of the fact that the office is a service depart- 
ment to the business departments, and that the office manager is 
primarily a service executive. The organization and work of the 
filing department illustrates this situation especially well. No 
matter what duty of the fifing department one ma}^ be considering, 
an analysis of the work and the need for it will quickly show that 
the ultunate object is an arrangement wherebj'- the needs of some 
one of the business departments may be better served. Service , 
^therefore, is the cornerstone upon which all of the activities o f 
the filing department are built . 

Duties of filing department. Under an arrangement of cen- 
tralized fifing, one of the principal duties of the fifing departrneht 
is to act as the final coordinator of information secured tlirough, ail’d 
h andled by, the other departments. Often, this is done by brmging 
together in one folder or binder alf correspondence and papers relat- 
ing to the company’s transactions with a particular concern or to a 
particular subject. In its capacity of coordinator, the fifing depart- 
ment may be called upon to perform functions usually assumed by 
the business library, the research department, or even the statistical 
department, in a larger company. In so doing, it gathers and stores 
material regarding matters outside the companj^’s own business. 
An oil company, for example, has a direct interest ui having con- 
stantty and readily available a large amount of information with 
reference to conditions m oil fields, statistics of consumption, de- 
velopment of new lands, and so on. At the same tune it places in 
its file all correspondence and records relating to its own business. 
In this case the fifing department is acting m the dual capacity of 
a library and a keeper of company records. 

The preservation of all records sent to it. both active and inactive. 

— ■ ■ — - . * — ■ . . , - ■ - ^ 
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is also a duty o f the filing deparlrnciit. Moreover, the record* 
must be made readily avai lable at all tiim esr^l^ ^G ^^ost uiip ^^ 
rjui^ ibirbTllI FtilirT^ is pot filing — it k jliidwr/ y^^K 

are not wastebaskets, nor are they places to put pajrers v/itli the 
thought of never seeing them again. The proper performance nf 
the filing function assumes not only the exisi ence of an effective 
method of control, but also the installation and use of types of 
filing systems suitable to the work. The advantage of ccntrali/iiif; 
the filing function and the various types of filing sj^tenn in U'C 
are discussed in subsec}uent sections. 

Filina departments also render tickler or follow-up service to the 
various business departments. It often happens, for example, that 
an executive wants to have a certain letter drawn to his attention 
at a specified date in the future. It is the duty of the filiiifi 
department to see that this letter comes to him at the proper time. 
The methods by which this may be accomplished also are con- 
sidererl below. 
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which are and should be kept in private or departmental offices 
rather than in a centralized filing department. On the other hand, 
it is also true that in many cases papers which a young or egotistical 
junior executive ma}'- like to regard as highty important and confi- 
dential are, as a matter of fact, simpty part of the routine business 
of the company and, consequently, belong in the general files rather 
than in his private office files. It should never be forgotten t hat 
all papers handled by an}’- company employee, whether- he be the 
chief executive or the office bo}'-, belong to the company and not 
to the individua l. 

Advantag:es-olc entralization . Centralization of the files in one 
department jdelds a number of outstanding advantages which no 
departmental arrangement can possibly bring about. 

In the first place, centralization results in the concentration of 
trained employees. Instead of a miscellaneous group of stenog- 
raphers, clerks, and junior executives doing the filing or going to 
the files occasional!}^ for papers, only people with specialized train- 
ing and experience do the filing. As a result the filing is better done. 

Centralization of the files also resul ts in a unifo rm system o f 
indexing and filing. Uniform service for aU departments m such 
matters as the attaching of previous correspondence to incoming 
mail, follow-up, and transfer are also secured under a centralized 
plan. Since correspondents, senior clerks, and executives may be 
transferred from one department to another, uniformity in service 
of this kind is extremely helpful. 

Centralized filing relieves other employees of this work. Pro- 
vided, of course, that papers can be quickly and readily obtained 
from the centralized files whenever they are wanted, employees 
welcome the shifting of this responsibility. The ability to place 
responsibility definitely at one source is one of the outstanding 
advantages of centralized filing. 

]\'Iany instances might be giA-en to prove that centralization is 
of distinct money value in the saving of equipment. Where each 
department maintains its own files, the natural tendency, and in 
fact the actual necessity, is to provide a liberal amount of fili ng 
space. A department, for example, may have sufficient material 
to fiU six file drawers. Filing cabinets are, however, usuallj'- pur- 
chased in units of four drawers to the cabmet. Thus one must 
have, under a departmental plan, eight drawers available in order 
to obtain the use of six. Duplication of guide cards and folders 
is also a necessary part of a departmental arrangement. A reduc- 
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from tlie filing department to tlie business departments is set up. 
through either the establishment of an efficient messenger service 
or the installation of mechanical- conveyors., such as tubes or over- 
head carriers, then papers can be obtained from the filing depart- 
ment vithout any appreciable loss of time. If, however, the 
company is not willing to spend the necessary’ money and effort 
to provide such a system, then centralization inevitably will lead 
to great inconvenience on tlie part of department heads. 

A second clamied disadvantage of centrahzing the filin g function 
arises from the fact that the various busi ne ss departments eac h 
ha ve difi'erent need s. It is said, for example, that the credit de- 
partment will want its correspondence kept alphabetical^ accord- 
ing to customers’ names, whereas the sales department may wish 
to have a cross index of customers and prospects bj’^ salesmen or 
b}* territories. This objection maj’- be largely overcome by the 
mstallation of a proper filing system. It is true that the needs of 
the various departments differ, but it is also true that competent 
and experienced people are readily available who can work out a 
system which will fit the needs of the various departments and yet 
permit centrahzation of the filing function. 

Centralization not practicable in all cases. Despite the fact that 
certain claimed disadvantages of centralization can be overcome by 
the installation of an efficient messenger or conveyor service and 
by the use of a filing system which meets the specific needs of the 
company, tliere remam certain cases in which centralization is im- 
practicable. In the first place, there are the correspondence and 
other papers of important executives, hluch of this material is 
clearly confidential and should remahi in departmental or execu- 
tive files, hlany of the records and reports of the financial and 
accountmg departments are necessaril}* filed in these departments 
and should not go to a central filing department. Because of the 
nature of its work and contacts, it is unusual to find anj' of the 
correspondence and records of the purchasing department in the 
central files. Engmeering data in most cases are kept within the 
department itself. The legal department offers another illustration. 

The important point to be borne m mind is that centrahzation 
of the filing function is a desirable and practicable arrangement 
in most organizations and for tlie majority of the departments, but 
that there are certain departments in eveix- company and some 
business organizations in which a decentralized or departmental 
plan is much the better working sj'stem. This is a practical point 
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that is sometimes overlooked by those who see in centralization 
a panacea for all filing problems. 

jCentralized c ontrol — a compromise. When physical centraliza- 
tion is impracticable, centrahzed control frequently can improve 
the quality of filing service in all the departments and safeguard 
the entire organization’s interest in the departmental files. Ida 
Welch explains it as follows: ^ 

In many offices, large and small, the records and papers supporting 
them are under the direction of the person responsible for getting out a 
unit of the work. He, in turn, is responsible to another who also has 
a set of files. The latter is responsible to his superior who keeps his 
files, and so on up the line to the president. 

All these files are working files, ari-anged in the manner most con- 
venient to the people using them and, of course, in accordance with their 
indivddual ideas on filing. 

These little files are successful from the individual’s standpoint. The 
only trouble is, they are not company-minded, and getting at the 
records stored in them depends on the good-will of the party in charge. 
If that individual leaves his present job, he takes along in his head the 
key to his sj^stem, and transfers his files to storage where they become a 
time consuming problem. 

The fact remains that more companies are using such individual files 
than are maintaining central filing departments. Therefore it would 
seem these files are fundamentally all right. Going on this presumption, 
let us look at central control to reduce expense and streamline the files. 

Instead of tearing down the files now existing and reworking them into 
some new structure, let’s see what happens if we keep the files as they 
are, impose a super-structure over them which will coordinate the 
systems, christen each section with a formal name, and eliminate dupli- 
cations. Or, to put it differentlj’', create a filing language easj^' to learn 
and agreeable to all concerned and use that language to keep a written 
record of the location and tj’pes of files within the company. 

Actual control of the files is accomplished by listing all files in central 
control. General files can be listed and the file arrangement shovm. 
Specific files are liable to give more trouble and should be listed in- 
dividually. 

The control may be a card index, giving file name and location, or 
it may be a tyq^ewritten list. It should be in charge of a competent, 
experienced file supervisor whose business will be to sell central control, 
give filing advice, and supervise .the care of transferred records to central 
files and to dead storage. 

Centralizing the files physically’- is optional, but at any rate after 
all filing is being done in a uniform way, there is no longer any reason 
for the individual to keep other than current matters. 

^ Welch, I., “Central Control to Cure Filing Troubles,” American Business. Au 2 U?t 
1945, p. 30. 
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Under such a plan, departmental file clerks are responsible t o 
the file supervisor for the mainten ance of filing standards . When 
one division has a heavy load or gets behind, the supervisor borrows 
a girl from a section where the work is lighter at the moment . Thus, 
the work keeps flowing and no department has the extra filing help 
which otherwise would almost surely be employed to care for 
peak loads. 

The A. 0. Smith Corporation, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has cen- 
tralized control of transferred material under the Central Filing 
Department and is working toward complete central control of all 
filing, along the lines outlined above. 

The general ofiices of The Babcock & Wilcox Company utilize 
a similar idea in several of their divisions. Subject files are set 
up in accordance with a master subject index and the Ofiice Plan- 
ning Section works out additional designations when necessary. 
The filing is performed within each department, division, and sec- 
tion, but under the guidance of a file supervisor and the Planning 
Section. 

Routine of filing department operation. Assuming that the 
filing function is organized on a centralized basis, at least as far 
as such a plan is practicable, the following routine of filing depa rt- 
^ ment operation is typic al. 

1. When a letter is received in the filin g department from the 
incoming-mail deoartm^t, it is first time-s tamped A file clerk 
then reads enough of the letter to determme~wlTetiTer it will be 
necessary for the recipient to have the file containing the previous 
correspondence in order to answer the letter just received. If the 
previous correspondence is necessary, the folder is taken from the 
files, charged to the dictator to whom it is sent, and forwarded, 
together with the incoming letter, to the proper person. 

2 . After th e reiDlv-has-beem-d ictated and tra nscribed and the 
original Aetter-signei Lthe carbon copy, together with the original 
l etter and the file holder, if it has accompanied the corresp ondence. 
is returned to the files. In many companies the dictatoF or fiii 
secretary indicates the name of the company, person, or subject 
under which the reply is to be filed. In this way letters addressed 
to one company but referring to business with another are insured 
proper filing. Similarly, in cases where two copies are made of a 
letter for the purpose of filing each under a difi’erent name, marking 
them in this way makes certain that they will be placed by the 
file clerk in the correct folders. 
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3 .^J!JieL-J 2 ai±)OD-<?opi^ of outgoing letters, to gether with the 
original iLapic&-HLhieemingJB4:Crs, ar e^Iher Tsc nt to the hcari file 
"Clerk's desk for s OTting and for stamping gpecifi c filing ins truc- 
*'BdnFTcr tR^iTle~c^ In this way the head file clerk not only 
]s~kept in constant touch with the papers passing in and out of 
her department, but any matters which deserve special comment 
or instructions are taken care of at the right time — before they 
get into the files. 

4 - After a jjjeetu r-ned-napersJhaAo ^had the attention of the he ad 
file cl erk or her i mmediate assis tant, subordina tes proceed to_sort 
he m Ibr fil inland refiling purp ^is^ Old ^es^^arc~plawd in a 
pile by themselves and the unfiled papers are sorted alphabetically, 
numerically, or by subject, as the case may be. When the volume 
of sorting work of this kind is large, a sorting device (sorting 
tray, flat sorter, or the like) applicable to the specific problem is 
recommended. 

5,_If index and cross-refer ence cards a re_u s.ed, they shou ld be 
enren ared l^ diWnew nialm fiha Ily. 4 DiLt.jiway, The prepara- 
tion and use of indexes^ and cross-reference cards is discussed in 
a subsequent section. 

G. The last step in the fili ng-departmen t-J iiutinc is the actual 
fil i n gl ffp u t tln^ir aw'a 3 ^^ e new material in t be file folders . The 
almost ~universal cuHohWisWir~p1aT3Tr~t^^ in *the folder so 

that the last date is on top, or, in cases where a numerical system 
is used, to place the letter so that the highest number is on top of 
th^oldcr. 

^The charge-slip systern> Mention was made in the previous 
"section of the"Tact~th~aT when complete file folders or in dividual 
letters are removed from their plac^n~tEe~ files, the person to 
whom th ey are sent is charg^"T\utWMierm TlTe~ljs'ual charge 
syestem consists, in the case of liFThti re 'folder, of inserting in the 
files in place of the folder an 8% by 11 inch card of distinctive 
color which is prominently marked “Out” at the top. On the body 
of the card are columns for noting the date on which the folder 
was removed from the files, the person to whom it was charged, 
and the date on which the folder was returned. The same plan 
may be used in the case of individual letters, the only difforence 
being that in this case a .single .sheet of paper rather than a card 
is substituted in the file folder in place of the letter v.diich ba=, 
been removed. 

d'oo much emphasis cannot be laid on the importance of pro- 
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viding, in any filing system, for some such charge plan as has 
been outlined. One of the chief reasons why filing systems, both 
centralized and departmental, do not alu^ays yield the best results 
is that no s,ystematic method is provided whereby a proper record 
may be kept of material removed from the files. It should be 
obvious that, Just as soon as anyone in the organization is allowed 
free access to the files and no provision is made for charging 
material taken out, the S3"stem must fail sooner or later. 

Methods of controlling papers. The charge-slip system just 
outlined provides one effective method for controlling papers in 
a centrahzed filing department. The establishment of a stric t 
^rule that no one but file clerks shall be admitted to the filing 
.'^department, much' less liave~access to the files themselves, is 
another practical means whereby the operations of the filin g de - 
partment ma^’’ be made more efi'ective. In some companies it 
is a rule that all papers must be returned to the files every night, 
even though tliej’' maj^ be required again the next dajL Many 
banks and stock brokerage houses keep daily records of all in- 
coming and outgoing correspondence. This is a relatively expen- 
sive method of controlhng papers, but it is sometimes warranted, 
particularly where large sums of money may depend on the 
contents of a single letter. 

Checking the work of the filing department. The practice 
xf having the head file clerk make a periodic spot clieck of the 
file folders to determine the accur ac }^ of them contents has much 
to recommend it, no t onl^’- from the standpoint of finding pos- 
sible errors, but also because of its effect on those doing the actual 
filing . 

As a matter of fact, there is no reason why the work of the 
filing department should not be audited in exactty the same way 
as that of aity other department. In addition to periodic checks 
bj" the supervisors, office managers themselves, in a number of 
companies, make such inspections occasionalljL For example, 
the office manager or the person making the file audit ma^’- list a 
hundred letters or other papers bj* name and date as the3’' come 
across his desk during the ordinar3’^ da3’'’s work. At the time 
of the audit he ma3’^ ask that these be secured from the files, or 
that a statement be made of who has them, if the3’- are charged 
out of the file. 

Another a p proa ch js to exam i ne i n detail a dozen or more folders 
picked at random from the ^les. In any case, the primary^pui’- 
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that the office manager and his file supervisor have against such 
accusations. 

The office manager sh ould also be interested in the efficiency 
ol~hIs~Hling section. B}'- comparing the volume of work accom- 
plished daily and the time consumed in the various operations 
with carefuUy establishe d standar ds, he can determine a fair day’s 
worFlor each employee and control his filing costs intelligently. 
The nature of filing work differs in everj'- organization; therefore, 
standards must be set in each office individually. However^ thfe 
following statistics, which were compiled by the Chicago Bureau 
of Filing and Indexing from a survey of manufacturing concerns, 
banks, insurance companies, and some government offices, can 
be useful as a check on individual established standards : - 


1. To file cards in an alphabetical file 297 pieces per hr. 

2. To mark 8V^ X H letters for a name file and 

make the first A-Z sort 291 pieces per Irr. 

3. To sort and file letters in an alphabetical file. . 176 pieces per hr. 

4. To file only papers in an alphabetical file . . 350 pieces per hr. 

5. To find papers in an alphabetical file 94 pieces per hr. 

6. To sort vouchers in a numeric file 512 pieces per hr. 

7. To file vouchers in a numeric file 451 pieces per hr. 

8. To file papers in a geographic file; state, town, 

and name 308 pieces per hr. 

9. To file data by subject 147 pieces per hr. 

10. To sort into a flat sorter 759 pieces per hr. 


Types of filing systems. A competent file supervisor must be 
acquainted with the five basic systems of filing, which are alpha- 
betical, numerical, subject, geographical, and chronological. Other 
filing systems are in use, but they are adaptations of these basic 
systems. Therefore, the file supervisor must be acquainted with 
the advantages and disadvantages of the major types so that she 
may evaluate a file system and judge its utility. It must always 
be borne in mind that no system is proof against errors made by 
careless, mcompetent clerks, nor is anj’- one sj^^stem superior to 
all the others. A filing system must be selected for a particular 
need, and the fitness for the work in question is the practical test 
which must be met. 

The alj^habetical filing systeni. This system is the most direct , 
the oldest, and the most widely used todaAL Ninety per cent of 


- The FiUno BrtllcHn. Chi-r.so Filing Associatior, June, 1914, p. 7S. 
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all filing is alphabetical. It is a direct system because no index 
is required to locate material in the file. It uses alphabetical 
notations on guides, generally of heavy pressboard, on wliich the 
captions may be terminal, such as Aa — Ac, Ad — Ah, and so on; 
non-terminal, such as Aa, Ad, and so on; or inclusive, such as Aa 
Ab Ace Aco, Bab Bac Bad Bag, and so on. Advocates of the in- 
clusive caption maintain that the combinations appearing on the 
guide are those met most frequently when material is filed and 
clerks and file clerks have to perform very little mental spelling. 
Filing becomes a matter of matching letter combinations. All of 
the above types of guide are supplied in alphabetical subdivisions 
ranging from 25 to 10,000 divisions. In many cases, special name 
guides are inserted to cover those names which appear very fre- 
quently within a file — for example, American, Consolidated, and 
United. 

_The primary advantage of the alphabetical system is its sim- 
plicity, which reduces the training necessary for file clerks who use 
it and enables those who may not be entirely familiar with the 
filing arrangement to find whatever they wish in cases of emergency. 

•■Its disadvantages lie in the fact that, as it grows, the alphabetical 
guides must be replaced by other sets which _are more finely sub- 
divide d. thus increasing the difficulty of filing and possibility of 
misfiling corre.spondence. The former disadvantage can be over- 
come by making each file clerk responsible for a particular section 
of the entire file so that she may’’ become more familiar with tlic 
organization of that section, thus decreasing the tendency to misfile. 

The numerical filing system. The numerical s yst em was popular 
in the early 1900’s bccau.se alphabetical equipment had not been 
perfected at that time and because the opinion was held that, after 
the necessary coding, filing and finding could be accomplished by 
less efficient personnel. From the time of the development of im- 
proved alphabetical systems, the numerical system lost ground 
rapidly and is today used mainly by lawyers, architects, contractors, 
and engineers. Numerical filing is an indirect rnethod of filing, 
since a cross-index must be maintained in order to find the filed 
material. A number is assigned to each correspondent, case, or 
j)roject and the numbered folders are filed in numerical order. 
Aliscellaneous material must be maintained in a separate ali)l>a- 
betical or subject file. The advantages of the numerical system 
are that material once coded "may be filed faster than in an al- 
phabetical file and that a numerical file can be expanded in- 
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definitely. The disadvantages are that the entire coding and filing 
process is about 50 per cent slower than straight al phabetical filin g 
and thus more c ostly . There is no satisfactory provision within 
the system for the filing of miscellaneous material, and the op- 
portunity for errors tlirough'a^transpositioirbf numbers ls~present. 
Such errors once made are difficult to trace. The numerical system 
is used m ainly in files where the jobs, clients, or subjects each 
have a n umber th at a cts as an identr fication Tnard bfTbY tFe~filihg 
of confidential records ; for handling a rapidly growing file ; and in 
files where there is extensive permanent cross-reference. 

The subject filing system. The subject filing system is the mos t 
involve d m^hod of filing material, but at the same time it is 
th e m ost useful filing sj^stem for handling certain t}^ s of "ma- 
teria l. A subject file is a sourc e of d ata, statistics, and inf ormati on 
that could not be filed in any other manner. 

The installafion of a subject lile requires care because no filing 
system is more open to failure, none requires more safeguarding, 
and none can be more quickly wrecked by carelessness. It requires 
m ore experienced wo rkers, it is slower work, and Jt is_ mo re costly . 
A study must be made of the various departments and the functions 
of each as well as of the type of material each department sends 
to the file and how it requests material from the file. Depart- 
ment heads and executives should be consulted regarding technical 
details. Subject headings must be carefully chosen so that syn- 
onyms may be eliminated and so that subjects can be specific, 
significant, and technically accurate. Dictators and secretaries 
should be encouraged to indicate the subject on each letter which 
is sent to the files, but this suggestion must not be regarded as 
authoritative. The final decision must rest with the file super- 
visor, who is responsible for maintaining uniformity of terms. An 
outline of subject file headings should be furnished the entire 
organization by the file department to guide them in their re- 
quests for information. 

The geographical filing system. The geographical system is a 
direct metho d of filin g and is usedihainly by plIFlishing^lio u'ses, 
mail order ho us es, w hol esalers, and various types of sales organ i - 
zations. As in the case of alphabetical systems, equipment houses 
sup]3ly standard sets of guides which may consist of a set of state 
guides subdivided to the required degree by auxiliary sets of 
county and city guides. Individual folders are filed behind the 
proiter city guide, and in those cases where but one or two papers 
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are filed each year for a given customer, miscellaneous ciix rr 
miscellaneous state folders are used. TThere the file is large enoucb. 
an auxiliary' alphabetical set of guides and folders may be user] 
to expand the file at any point where an unduly large amount of 
filed material collects. 

The main advantage of a geographical file is that a desired rr- 
view can be_ made o f th e acthfity i n an y given te iTitory merclv 
by remo^■ing the town, county, or state from the file. The dis- 
advantages of the system are that ther^is an in crea se in labor 
cost inasmuch as geographical fifing is rou ghly 33Tj p er r-en- 
slower than alphabetical: there is an increase in the possibility 
of errors: and the location as well asTne name of filed material inuv 
be known, or else an auxiliary alphabetical^ index muit~be main- 
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tasteful task, because it adds to the burden of clerical work. It 
is important to recognize the fact, however, that the use of office 
space to store a considerable quantity of material which might as 
well or better be stored in less expensive quarters is much too waste- 
ful and expensive a procedure to foUow. Moreover, equipment 
used for filing active material is considerably more expensive than 
transfer cases, which are ordinarily used for inactive material and 
serve the purpose equally well. 

The first step in transferring mat erial from tlie active to the in- 
actiye ffies is to d ecide what material can be deemed act ive and 
what ina ctiv e. Natural^, the decision on this matter will depend 
not only on the land of business in which the company is engaged, 
but also on the nature of the material itself. In a manufactur ing 
business, for exam ple, the unit of work is usually the customer’s 
jo b or ord er. When the work has been completed on a particular 
order and the last sliipment of the goods made and paid for, that 
transaction is usually completed and closed. In such cases all 
correspondence and papers relative to the order should be kept in 
the active files for, say, three months after receipt of pawnent. 
At the end of this time the}’ may be removed. In tlie same com- 
pany, however, receipted bills for purchases made wiU naturally 
be kept until after the legal time limit for bringmg suit, as set 
forth in the statute of limitations, has expired. On the other hand. 
banks and broferage_hmises ar e n ecessarily foryed by t he nat ure 
of their business and by gqyernment regulations to k eep som e of 
theii’ docume nts for a co nsi dera ble length of ti me, although this 
material does not remain indefinitely in the active files. Insur- 
ance companie s necessarily preserve all papers in connection with 
every p olicy Jssued. This is done for their own self-protection, 
as well as in the interest of tlie policyholder. When one considers 
that mail}’ insurance companies have outstanding millions of 
individual policies, eveiy one of which is of vital mterest to a 
number of individuals, the unportance of this matter, as well as 
the complexity of the whole problem of record-keeping, becomes 
more apparent. 

Legal limitations. How long records and correspondence hav- 
ing to do with contractual relations should be kept depends, among 
otlier things, upon the several state laws covering the period during 
whicli suits may be brought. As any given state may liai’e pre- 
scribed as many as eight different periods of limitation for civil 
actions, a complete listing of these periods is not given here. They 
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may be found in detail in the Credit Manual oj Commercial Lavs, 
1939. or as reprinted in The Disposition of Inactive Records. piii> 
iished by the Policyholders Ser\ice Bureau of the iMetropoliian 
Life Insurance Company, and in Retention and Preservation of 


Records with Destructioji Schedules, published by the Chica 


Bureau of Filing and Indexing. 1946. 


_ The_statujjP5_jQi^unitations. however, are Jiot_jhe_only_]ecfl 

factor involved. FraudiT neveTHirdirweQ. Any record that mav 

~ ' " - ■ ■ — - - ■ , , , , 

involve a case of fr aud shojaldJbayOhpughtiuLconsideratiQndic-iore 


(> 1 
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Reports and statements regarding accidents, -when not necessarj' 

to support claims or vouchers 

Reports and statements regarding personal injuries, when not 

necessary' to support claims or vouchers 

Correspondence and records thereof relating to all subjects. It is 
suggested all con-espondence before being sent to the file be 
stamped or marked “temporaiy,” "regular,” or “permanent.” 

temporaiy 

regular 

permanent 

Copies of telegrams, including relaj' copies, if the original or 
other copies of such messages are retained, as provided for 

in item above 

Stenogmphers’ note books 

Phonograph and other mechanical device records 

Written authorities, cancellation of authorities, certificates of 
destruction, records of appointment of executive ofiicers and 
committees having supendsion of tlie destruction of records, 
bulletins, circulai-s, instructions and lists or schedules of forms 

and records pertaining to the destruction of records 

Applications for empIo3Tnent 

Reports and certificates of examinations 

Efficienc.v tests 

Applications for emplo3'ment and replies tliereto not resulting 

in eniplo3-ment of applicant 

Service records and matters pertaining to pension records . . 
Circulars and notices of instructions to emplo3’ees on mattei-s of 

discipline, deportment and other subjects 

Schedule of fire and other insurance, also records of pa3’ment of 
premiums and of amounts recovered, and papers substantiating 

claims against insurance companies 

Insurance policies 

Fire 

Liabilit3’’ 

Marine 

Journal entries and supporting papers 

General and auxiliaiv ledgers and indexes thereto 

Balance sheets of general ledgere 

Trial balance sheets of general and auxiliar3" ledgers (includes 

work sheets) 

Stock ledgei-s (materials and supplies) 

Copies of ordera for the purchase of materials and supplies 

Requisitions forming basis of purchasing departmental order. . . 
Bids and offers and correspondence pertaining to the sale or 

purchase of materials and supplies 

Pa3Tolls and summaries 

Records and memoranda pertaining to deductions from pa3Tolls. . 
Receipted pa3’’ checks and other evidences of pa3'ments for 

services rendered b3’ emplo3’ees 

Time books — time cards ! . . . 

Record of assignments, attachments and garnishments, and 

garnishment of emplo3'ees’ salaries 

Records and memoranda of the cost or the inventoiy value of 

equipment and fixed propert3' 

Contracts and other agreements relating to the construction, ac- 
quisition or sale of equipment and fixed property- 

Annual reports or statements to stockholders, file copies of, 

and supporting papers 

Governmental reports 


10 3 rears 
10 years 


6 mos. 

7 5’-ears 
permanent 

6 mos. 
at once 
at once 


permanent 
permanent 
permanent 
7 3'ears 

2 5rears 
permanent 

1 3'ear 


6 3'ears 

2 3'ears 

7 3'ears 
7 3'ears 
permanent 
permanent 
permanent 

permanent 

3 3'ears 
6 3'ears 
1 3’ear 

3 3'eai's 
permanent 
6 3'eai-s 

6 3'eai-s 
6 3'eai's 

3 3'ears 

permanent 

permanent 

permanent 

permanent 
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Ilffoid of .‘-f curities owned, in Irca'-niij', or witli cii'todifin*- . pcinninr-nt 
Copies of Khcdulcs and lefnms to taxing aiitlioritios for tax 
piinio^^o*-; teford*' of apijfals, tax bills and .‘-latcrnents . pormanonl 

Ilegi^tor of audited voucdiors permanent 

Paid draft'-', paid eheeks 6 years 

I’a'-^es i'-’-ued to vi'-itoi'S and trades peoples ,3 jno*’. 


Classification of records. As is clearly indicated by the fore- 
going discussion, it is impossible to lay down definite rules that 
will hold good in all cases. Nevertheless, by making a sitaplc, 
common-sense analysis of the various kinds of records in a coii!- 
pany, the procedure to be followed in each case can be determined 
without difficulty. 

Such an analysis will show that there are, hi the main, three 
classes of records for which a definite plan must be provided. The 
most important are (I) those records which contain or refer to 
the broad, undeidying policies of the business. Such records are 
the “common law” of that business, one might say, and for thi« 
reason they must be kept accessible indefinitely. Next arc (2) the 
more important records of progmss, such as annual reports, suin- 
maries of departmental operafions, financial statements, and so 
on. It is usually necessary to retain in the active files only tho?f‘ 
of a few previous years, since the report of any given current year 
is frequently compared v/i(h the corresponding one for the previoiP 
year. Of the least importance are (.3) the records which have 
to do with routine matters, such as routine correspondence, inter- 
office memoranda, daily or weekly departmental progress report^, 
and so on. 

With a classification such as this in mind, one can readily enough 
decide into which of the three groups any particular piece or clas-. 
of material falls, anrl thus establish a definite jirocedure for it? 
transfer. In general, material in class 1 .should be kept indefinitely, 
that in class 2 .should be kept from three to five years^. wliile cln'^' 
3 material may be disposed of at the end of a year. 

File-transfer methods. Having classified the records in some 

such way as just described, the next step is to decide when ami 
how the material is to be transferred from the active to the inactive 
files. There are three ways in which this may be done.„fh‘(' 
plan is to transfer each year, intact, the entire material of the 
second preccrling year. Thus, for examine, the 10-17 routine con 
respondence. periodic reports, and other material, which would 
fall in cla‘-''ificat ions 2 and .3 above, would he traimferred in .January 
10-10, from the active to the inactive files. When this infthod i- 
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followed, there is always at least one year’s back material in the 
active files. If the classification of papers has been properly made, 
it is not likely to be necessary to make any more than very infre- 
quent reference, at the most, to the material in the inactive files. 

A second method, which is a variation of the first, is to transf er 
material of a certain age, say, one year, periodically from t he 
active to the inactive fil^ This transfer may be made as often 
as may seem desirable; every three months is a very usual period. 
This * ‘continuous transfer” method has the advantage of spread:^ 
ing the work moreeven]yoveFtKe~year rather than concentrating 
i t onceir yeai\ as~ls'HbheTh~the case~of~the~first methodT More- 
over, the continuous metlidT'^vbids 'flie~sudden~breait that neces- 
sarily occurs when the first method is used. 

A third m ethod of transferring material from the active to the 
inactive files is to use a specific unit of worls, such as a custofneFs 
job or order in the manufacturing business previously cited, as a 
basis for decidin g wh en~material is to be transferred. If this plan 
is used, the file clerks can be instructed to hol(f open as active a 
folder with a given order number until some definite point in 
the transaction has been reached, such as the receipt of a check 
in payment of the goods. After allowing a period of grace, such 
as a week or ten days, beyond this limit, during which any odd 
papers that may be out in the hands of the various ofl&ce depart- 
ments will be returned, the file clerk may consider that job order 
number closed, and transfer it to the inactive files. 

Arrangement of records in inactive file s. Having decided when 
the material is to be transferred and how this process is to be carried 
through, there remain for consideration the arrangement and 
storage of the records in the inactive files. This matter may be 
discussed logicall y u nder three h eads: ( 1) the p ossiMe plac^ of 
_ stor age, ( 2) the kind of eq uip ment sui ted for record stbra ^ 
p urp OSes , and (3) the way in w hic h the material should be arran ged . 

^ Storage spa ce. Either one of two places is to be recommended 
as suitable for the storage of inactive material. In a number o f 
the larger cities, rooms e s pecia lly designed for the purpose normally 
are available in certa in p ublic warehouses . In some cases these 
rooms are entirely emiity; in other cases filing equipment is pro- 
vided. Some warehouse companies even provide file clerks, whose 
services are available when papers are to be brought in or removed. 
-jrhe_use_Qf_warehouse. space b y business firms for the storage of 
inactive records seems to be incre asing. The chief advantages to 
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be secured by the adoption of this plan are the security of records 
against damage or loss by theft, fire, or vermin, and their accessi- 
bility. Payment is made, of course, only for space actually oc- 
cupied. 

A number of larger busmejsjirgani^atioiys maintain d 
warelibuse buildings for record_stprage. Among these are West- 
inghouse Electric Company in Pittsburgh, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company in Bronxville, New York, and Prudential Life 
Insurance Company in Newark. Under such an arrangement 
valuable space at the general oflfice and at branch offices is con- 
served, yet the records are afforded the protection and care they 
require. In the case of Prudential, a five-story building is de voted 
entirely to filing opera tion s, both inactive and acti ve. .This is 
made possible by The close proximity of this building to the home 
offices. 

Mos t companies, however, _§tom inacti ve records in their mvii 
offices . In this case the space used should be that which is the 
least desirable for general use. In every office there i s space that 
has little or no natural light, "or where the ventilatio n is poor. 

_Such space may be effectively utilized by fitting it up as a storage 
room for inactive records. Study of the existing layout and space 
occupied will usually reveal that there is room of the kind just 
described suitable for storage purposes. 

Equipment needed. The matter of selecting the proper equip- 
ment for storage purposes is fully as important as finding a suit- 
able place for it. In this connection the office manager must strike 
as nearly as is practical the proper balance between two extremes. 
It is a senseless waste of money, on the one hand, to invest in 
storage equipment of the same quality and type as that used for 
the filing of active material. On the other hand, the use of 
cheap, flimsy containers is equally^ poor ^economy., A primary 
consideration in connection with the transfer of records from the 
active to the inactive files is that the material, inactive tliougli 
it may be, will be in perfect condition for use whenever tlie need 
may arise. It is, therefore, simplj'’ common sense, as well as good 
management, to use equipment of sufficiently high quality to safe- 
guard adequately and properly the records stored therein. Uur- 
able and suitable transfer filing cases, especially de.signcd for the 
purpose, arc made by a number of reliable manufacturers of office 
equipment, and it is this ty’pe which the office manager should use 
for transfer purposes. 
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Filing inactive material. Last, but by no means least, careful 
consideration must be given to the method to be used in arrang- 
ing the material in the inactive files. From observation of the 
method, or, more properlj’- speaking, the lack of method, of a con- 
siderable number of concerns, the writer has no hesitation in say- 
ing that the chief point for the office manager to bear in mind in 
this connection is the fact that an archives department is not an 
enlarged waste-paper basket or a household attic. ^The proper 
storage of inactive records demands that the material be nut awa y 
in an orderly and s ys tematic manner, so tli at it can be found as 
re adil y and as easily as material in t he activ e fil es. The practice 
of tymg up inactive records in huge bundles and stacking tliem 
ceihng high in the storage space, as often as not without even a tag, 
or at best with one which is descriptive of the content of the 
package only in the most general way, is largely a waste of time 
and mone3L It ma}’- take a. little more time to place the material 
carefuUj’- and in an orderly manner in transfer cases, marking each 
plainl}’’ with a label, but the results more than offset the effort. 
As a matter of fact, there is no good reason whj'- it should not be 
just as easj^ to find inactive material as that which is active and, 
in all weU-managed companies, this is the case. If the inactive 
records cannot be found when they are needed after the}’- are 
stored, the monej'' and effort expended in storing them has been 
wasted. 


The Westinghouse Archwes Building ^ 

An entire building has been acquired hy Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
in Pittsburgh for the storage of records and the storage and maintenance 
of surplus office equipment. The Archives Building is SO' hj 300' and 
provides 144,000 sq. ft. on its five floors and basement. Part of the 
first two floors contains the offices of the building’s staff. Fireproof 
vaults on the first floor house microfilm. Floors three, four and five 
are fitted with 37,728 ft. of steel shelving 37" wide, which is installed 
in four-shelf tiers to provide filing space for 18" deep boxes. Two 
sizes of boxes are used; one size for 5" X S" or smaller records and 
another size for records up to x H"- Some 200,000 of these bo.xes 
will rest on the shelving. 

The building will relieve the central records bureaus, located through- 
out the far-flung organization, of their rapidly accumulating piles of 
inactive records. In many cases, high rental was paid for outside storage 
and, even then, the facilities were not ideallj’- suited to the job. The 

^ Xeaidengard, R. C., ‘‘Westinghouse Archives Building/' The Office, September 
1946, p. 74. 
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Ease of reference to records includes the factors of speed and con- 
venience. Assuming that both the original records and the microfilm 
are stored in reference rooms and that both are indexed as completely 
as possible, it appears that there is no appreciable difi'erence in the 
speed of reference between the two methods of filing. It is impossible 
to quote any exact figures, however, because ease of reference depends 
upon such things as the total number of documents from which a given 
record must be selected, the form in which the physical records are 
kept (card file, letter file, bound volumes) and several other variables. 
The speed of reference to microfilm varies with the total number of reels 
from which the proper reel must be selected and with the nature of 
the indexing sj^stem. 

The next factor is convenience of reference. It must be realized that in 
most microfihn installations designed primarilj^ for reference, there is 
only one working film available on the premises. The central filing 
department will have this reference film and requests for information 
regarding a given document can be answered over the telephone. How- 
ever, should the interested party desire to see the document, the informa- 
tion being too voluminous to permit of transmittal over the telephone, it is 
nccessaiy for the film to be consulted in the filing department unless 
desk readers have been distributed at strategic points throughout the 
office. 

The second point to be considered is the amount of space saved when 
reference files are placed on microfilm, and the value of the microfilm 
process to a particular concern may well hinge upon this factor. IMicro- 
film will occupy approximately 1 per cent of the space required by records 
stored in files. If space is the most pressing problem, the application 
of microfilm deserves serious investigation. 

The third factor to be considered when weighing the use of microfilm 
for reference files is the necessity for making reproductions. An im- 
mediate objection to the use of film arises from the fact that the films 
can be used only for reference in a reader and it is not possible to present 
an individual document to the person requesting it. However, micro- 
film, as commonly used, is in negative form, and should it be necessary 
to produce a copy of an individual document, a facsimile can be created 
with but little difficulty in a number of ways. 

Only after weighing these factors can the office manager determine 
what part microfilming should play in the solution of his record storage 
problems. 

Analyzing the work of the filing department.*^ The following 
questions indicate a method which the office manager may use to 
audit and analyze tlie work of the filing department. The fist is 
intended, of course, to suggest a method of attack and not to be 
' inclusive. 


^Office Monagcmcnl Handbook, Nation il Office Manacement As'Oeiation, 1947. 
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1. Is centralized control of all filing maintained? 

2. Is physical centralization introduced wherever possible? 

3. Are files examined to eliminate the maintenance of duplicate ma- 
terial wherever possible? 

4. Is there a list or a chart showing the location of files? 

5. Are files neatly and clearlj’' labeled? 

6. Is a workable "out” system used? 

7. Are the most accessible file drawers used for files most frequently 
referred to? 

8. Is the filing production maintained so that work does not pile up? 

9. Is filing production measured and standards set for various classes 
of material? 

10. Is each drawer of each file cabinet equally filled? 

11. Is there sufficient space for future expansion? 

12. Examine 1,000 pieces of filing for accuracy. There should be fewer 
than 10 errors in the thousand. 

13. Examine the contents of one file drawer. "Were all of these papers 
worth filing? 

14. Is it a practice to mark the retention period of all material before 
it is sent to the files? 

15. Is the filing system simplified to the greatest extent? 

16. Is each file clerk made responsible for a certain section of the filing? 

17. Are new file clerks adequately trained? 

18. Has a definite retention period been established for all cla?se.s of 
office records? 

19. Is this retention period maintained and obsolete material destroyed? 

20. Is someone assigned to police this matter? 

21. Has microfilming been investigated to determine whether money Cvaa 
be saved by using it for those records which must be maintained either 
permanently’’ or for long periods of time? 
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Organization and Work 
of the Stenographic Department 


Evolution of dictation and stenographic methods. For many 
years the accepted practice in business offices was to furnish 
everyone of any importance with a private secretary and a private 
office. Junior executives who, as a matter of fact, had only a 
limited amount of authority in the organization were, nevertheless, 
dignified by these supposedly inalienable rights of the executive. 
In many cases, needless to say, neither of these pieces of “stage 
setting” were necessary or even desirable. Moreover, they were 
inevitably expensive. 

Some twenty years ago the movement toward the centralized 
stenographic department began. Gradually, first one firm and then 
another began to see the desirability of transferring to a centralized 
typewriting department certain routine straight copying and 
typing work. Thus the private secretary who did not become a 
member of the centralized stenographic group was left with less work 
to do. Today, one may go into a very large number of concerns and 
find that only the chief executives and the more important members 
of the organization have private secretaries for their own exclusive 
use. The junior executive's former private secretary has become 
a member of a centralized stenographic department. 

The invention and constantly widening adoption of the dictat- 
ing machine has had an important influence on this development. 
Where such equipment is installed, the usual practice is to supply 
all or most of the dictators with a dictating machine and concen- 
trate the transcription work under the direction of a supervisor in 
a centralized transcription department. 

The private secretary. From what has just been said, it should 
not be assumed that the private-secretarial arrangement is a thing 
of the past, nor that, under certain circumstances, it is not the most 
practical method of organization. Like the private office, certain 
executives are entitled to, and need, private secretaries. 

141 
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The office manag e r is l ikel}' to have two principal res ponsibilitia: 
in connection with the private se cretaries: Firs t, he is expected to 
be reasonabb' familiar with the ki nds of w ork which these em- 
ployees can and should do; second, as chdef personnel officer, he 
may be asked by one of th e executi ve officers Jo assist m selectin:; 
a secretarjA 

. Duties o f t he private secreta ry. The position of the executive 
and the nature of the business organization will determine, fnr 
the most part, the duties of the private secretary- and the relative 
importance of these duties. However, the following list is repre- 
sentative of those found in most responsible secretarial positions; 

To take routine and some specialized dictation, such as financial, kg.il 
engineering, or a combination of all. 

To transcribe shorthand or dictating machine records. 

^ To make notes of conferences or meetings; sometimes testimony. 

To organize and maintain specialized files. 

To organize the local office routine, including incoming mail, handling 
/ Qi the principal’s appointments, arrangement of travel and hotel resen-a- 
tions, and other similar details. 

To gather material for reports and often to prepare the entire repon in 
rough draft. 

To organize and manage the work for the clerks and stenographers in 
the immediate office, so as to produce the information and facts required 
by the executive. 

To handle whatc'cer of the executive’s personal affairs he might reque-s*. 

To handle callers for the executive and, wherever possible, relieve Lin. 
of the burden of dealing with routine matters. 

In general, to preser\-e as much of the executive’s time as possible so 
that it may be devoted to the planning and administration of those 
affairs of the company for which he is responsible. 

•\EersojiaLtraits-of_the_priyate_secretary. In addition to the 
technical ability required in various secretarial situations, tne 
following personal traits are generally essential." 
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Efficiency 

Punctxiality — On time in the morning and at noon; on time with work 
when required. 

Cooperation — ^Attempt always to see from the other’s viewpoint. 
Accuracy — Standardize, wherever possible, to avoid errors; double 
check to eliminate them. 


Loyalty 

To the boss and to the business; avoidance of petty gossip, the guard- 
ing of office information. 

Intelligence 

The ability to reason clearly and to apply acquired knowledge to the 
successful solution of problems arising in new situations. 

Practical application of the foregoing capacities concerning the 
duties and personal traits essential to success in secretarial work 
will help tlie office manager to carr}- out such responsibilities as 
he may have regarding the supervision and selection of these 
employees. 

Conditions in the average office. An impartial study of condi- 
tions in the average office in which all stenographic work is de- 
centralized or departmentalized is likely to reveal the existence of 
a number of uneconomical and inefficient situations. 

If a tune study were taken of the amount of work actually done 
b}' the various private secretaries hi an office where such an arrange- 
ment exists, it would be found m most cases that there is a surplus 
of stenographers. In other words, the tendenc}^ is always to employ 
more stenographers than necessary . It may happen, for example, 
that there is more work in a given department than one secretary’- 
can handle, yet. when an additional person is hired, there is not 
sufficient work to keep both girls adequatelj* employed. Further- 
more. the amount of work which private secretaries are called 
upon to perfoKin varies widel}' between departments. Owing to 
the nature of the work, or to the habits of the department head, 
one girl may be kept extremely busy and. as a matter of fact, have 
more work to do than she can turn out. The girl in the next 
office, however, having a shnilar position, ma}'- have the problem 
of making five hours of work a day cover seven hours’ attendance 
at the office. Naturally, such conditions lead to petty jealousies 
and charges of favoritism on the part of one girl. 

Tt also true that often the girls do not possess the same ability 
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and training. Too freq uentl y se cretaries are j T^ged 
inent head at the time they apply for work on factors other than 
tjiose of capability. The result is that one may find girls who arc 
exceptionally well qualified for the work and others who are poorly 
trained receiving equal pay. 

^ Perhaps ^e most important practical difiSculty with the whole 
private-secretarial arrangement is the annoyance to department 
heads when the secretary is absent on account of illness^ vacation, 
or other causes. In such cases, it is necessary, under the private- 
secretarial plan, for the department head to make special arrange- 
ments to borrow someone else from another department temporarily, 
an arrangement which is highly unsatisfactory to both the depart- 
ment head and the employee. 

Production and costs of centralized and departmental plans com- 
pared. The experience of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., manufacturer 
of Ediphone dictating and transcribing machines, and the data 
which it has secured, during hundreds of surveys of the methods 
of handling correspondence in offices of all sizes and types of busi- 
ness, amply substantiate the foregoing comments. 

In a w'ork day of 4S0 minutes, secretaries and stenographers, using 
shorthand and working under the decentralized plan, spend their 
time, on the average, as follows: 

11% taking dictation 
18% transcribing dictation 
18% copy work 
45% clerical 
5% non-productive 
3 7c absent 

Under a centralized plan, using dictating machine.s, the time was 
spent as follows: 

91% transcribing 
6% rest 
3% absent 

In the majority of cases wffiere centralization took place, the 
clerical and copy work which the shorthand stenographer was per- 
forming could be assigned to other clerical workers on a lover 
salary scale. 

-^Lm^lirenients of production showed that the stenographer av- 
eragcfl 42 lines ])er hour (including time for dictation), wheref!" 
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when the work was centralize d wit h dictatin g machines , Jthe in- 
duction was 120 lines per hour. Based upon an average wage of 
$3S~per~40 Hduf'we3t',Trcd^f“$22.80 per 1000 lines under the decen- 
tralized, shorthand method and $7.89 per 1000 lines under the cen- 
tralized, dictating machine plan. Translated into costs per letter, 
the former method averaged $.264 per 12-line letter and the latter, 
$.094 per 12-line letter. 

It would seem, then, that here is a fertile field for study on the 
part of any ofiice manager who is interested in speeding up service 
and reducing unit costs of operation. 

Advantages of a centralized stenographic department. Among 
the adv antages accru^g to an organization that establishes a c en- 
tralized typing and stenographic unit are these : 

1. The surplus of workers in each department is reduced, and the 
surplus in the central department is increased, providing an organization 
for handling peak loads. 

2. Work is properly assigned according to class of work. 

3. The work is equally distributed. 

4. Less time is wasted. 

5. Wages are consistent. 

6. Definite standards are maintained; uniform quality and style of 
vork will 'reflect credit on the firm. 

7. There is no distracting noise; typewriting is isolated from execu- 
tives and clerical workers. 

8. All stenographers receive better training. 

9. Work is not held over in the absence of a stenographer, as her work 
IS done by others. 

10. Stenographers are familiar with each dictator's style and dictation — 
not just with that of one. 

11. There is a continuity of work — ^the work is not affected by the com- 
ing and going of the personnel of the central department. 

Disadvantages of the centralized plan. There are, however, 
^ cer tain possible disadvanta ges of a centralized ~stehbgraphic ~~ar- 
rangement. These may be summarized as follows: 

1. Dictators develop preferences for the more efficient, better-looking 
stenographers. Stenographers likewise request “steady” assignments 
and do not like to change dictators frequently. This objection is not' 
present when dictating machines are used. 

2. Unless costs arc charged back to the departments using the services, 
there is a tendency to assign work which, upon analysis, is seen to be 
unnecessary. 

3. Dictators dislike having their work scheduled and frequently de- 
mand “rush” service. 
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which the department will operate, despite absences due to illness 
and vacations. 

Generali}^, the best girls should be assigned to machine transcrip - 
tion, the next best to stenographic, and the least competent to t he . 
cop y work . Copy work is normally assigned to girls who have been 
typists, although the typing they will do is, of course, by no means 
to be confined to that of the department from which they haye 
been transferred. 

The reasons for the assignment of the best girls to machine 
transcription merit a word of explanation. In transcribing short- 
hand notes, stenographers have two advantages over dictating- 
machine operators. First, the stenographer reads with her eyes, 
the dictating-machine operator must read with her ears — and since 
most persons get a much more definite impression through the 
eye than through the ear, the stenographer has a natural advan- 
tage. Furthermore, the stenographer has not only heard the dic- 
tation once, but has had an opportunity to ask questions, while the 
dictating-machine operator, listening to the cylinder or record, is 
hearing the dictation for the first time. She must be keener, have 
a better background, a better power of concentration, and initia- 
tive and courage enough to write good sense and good English no 
matter what she may think she hears. 

Much depends on the collection and delivery system — the collec- 
tion of cylinders or records and folders in the case of a dictating- 
machine installation, and the delivery to the dictator of both dic- 
tating-machine and shorthand transcription. Collection of cylin- 
ders or records from dictators’ desks, or from a central station in 
each department, should be made at least hourly. It may even 
be advisable to have half-hourly collections in the early afternoon. 
The messengers assigned to this work should see that the dictators 
are supplied with cylinders or records at all times, and that the 
transcribed cylmders or records are collected from the operators’ 
desks promptly. 

A practical way to get started. One practical and simple way 
to introduce the organization of a centralized stenographic depart- 
ment, particularly in a company where there may be some opposi- 
tion, is to start on a small scale with a few departmental steno- 
graphic workers, guaranteeing to serve satisfactorily the depart- 
ments from which the}'- are taken. Sometimes the work of the 
departments is such that two or three or more of them have extra 
work which their regular employees cannot handle and they are 
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chines, business requirements; are deficient in work methods, spelling, 
punctuation, accuracy, and speed. 

4. In most offices supervision is poor, discipline is lax. The increase 
in quantities of work to be done has created a let-down in quality of work. 

5. Failure by business to train and instruct, to correct habitual errors, 
to keep production records, and to teach best use of equipment perpetuate 

^ the low skills acquired in schools. 

Many companies have found the only answer to the problem of the 
green operator is to put her to work as a page, messenger, clerk or 
helper, giving her free time to attend classes or to practice. 

Eastman Kodak Company, The Pennsylvania Company, Quaker 
Oats Company, Swift & Company, Northern Trust Company, many 
large insurance companies and other employers of typists start operators 
in messenger and clerical jobs, and put them through a training course 
or school until they qualify as typists or stenographers. 

Executives of these companies point out there are five important 
points in any program of cutting typing and stenographic costs. They 
are: 

1. Determining the skill of beginners and placing them on work at the 
proper level. 

2. Conducting a planned training program to prepare beginners for 
higher jobs as typists and stenographers. 

3. Use of a company manual, style book or instruction sheets to 
standardize style, methods, and practices. 

4. Strict supervision to maintain best working habits and methods. 
Instruction in proper use of equipment. 

5. Use of motion study, job instruction and job planning. Better work 
assignment methods. 

Testing new operators. The first step in a n y cost-cuttin g program 
is to test every new operat o r as soo n a s hired. This test is not the usual 
pre-emplojunent examination. It covers a wider field and is designed 
to determine present skills, enable the supervisor to assign work for 
which the employee is fitted, and to plan a training program to develop 
the speed and accuracy required of the employee. 

It is not enough to give a test which consists simply of copying a 
page or two of material, then checking the work for errors and making 
an estimate of speed. Neither is it enough to ask a beginner to transcribe 
the dictation and use the result as an example of her sldll. 

Tests should include typing from corrected copy, tabular matter, 
detecting errors in a list of commonly misspelled words, and perhaps 
questions to determine the operator’s familiarity with the machine used, 
k'lany executives think speed, as expressed in words-per-minute, is 
stressed too much in deciding an operator’s skill. More elaborate tests 
require the typist to: set up material such as columns of statistics; ar- 
range material, such as reports, in the proper form; answer questions 
on the use of the machine; center columns of words and figures; space 
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Standard secretarial manuals for drills in punctuation. Similar sources 
are used for brush-ups or training in English and grammar. 

In a number of large offices t^^piste are graded according to the type 
of work they do. There may be as many as four different grades of 
tApists. such as beginners, juniors, seniors, experts. Or they may be 
called by the tApes of work assigned to them — copy tApists, transcribers, 
stenographers, statistical tApists — ^the last named being the most skilled 
and highly paid of all. 

As the training program is finished it is important to determine A^'hat 
tApe 01 work should be assigned to each operator who completed her 
course. It is an adt'antage to haA'e the work as carefully classified as 
possible: so an operator who has just barely come through training with 
passable grades may be assigned to simple tasks, while one who shows 
gi-eat skill and possibilitA* may be gh’en more difficult work. 

Another advantage of classifying the work is that the girl has more 
chances for promotion. There should be pay differentials for each class 
of work. 

Once the operator is finished with her training and is assigned a 
full-time typing job. the training is by no means completed. In de- 
partments such as those operated by Le Tourneau Company. Northern 
Trust- Company, General Electric X-Ray Corporation, Quaker Oats 
Company, Eastman Kodak Company, ITorkman SerAuce, Inc., and others, 
training is perpetual and neA'ei' ceases. Only through constant train- 
ing and careful supervision is it possible to maintain the quality and 
quantity of work needed in modern business. 

Preparation and use of manuals. Practically eA*ery well-managed typ- 
ing department uses a manual for typists. For example. Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corporation uses a 56-page, S!-!; by 11-inch book for the spelling 
and shorthand SAuubols of technical words alone. General Electric X- 
Ray Corporation uses a oS-page, SVa by 11-iueh book of five sections 
as a manual for its stenogi'aphers and transcribers. One of Chicago's 
largest banks uses a loose-leaf, leather covered. SS-page, printed manual: 
while United States Gypsum Company uses 32 iSIimeographed and Dittoed 
pages stapled together for the same purpose. Other companies hat-e less 
comprehensh-e manuals in the form of small notebooks AAuth the neces- 
sary instruction. 

Many companies started with informal, tA-ped or duplicated manuals, 
gradually adding information until it was possible to publish a formal, 
printed, well-illustrated manual. R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc., of Peoria, 
uses illustrations of its A-arious machines, with brief descriptions of them. 
In some organizations a company catalog will serve this purpose better 
and the supendsor should decide whether a company catalog should 
be part of oA-eiy tAqiist's equipment. A price list may suffice, or some 
' other list of products. 

Almost eveiy company will need special sections in its manual, such 
as a list of railroads and their abbrcA-iations included in United States 
Gy]isum's manual. Another company might need a list of salesmen, 
a list of best customers, wholesalers or distributors. Still another com- 
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have designed a lift box, which is a platform 2 to 4 inches high, on 
which the typewriter is placed, raising it from 26 to 28 to 30 inches. 
About 3,500 typists in the Department of Agriculture at Washington 
are using these lift boxes. 

Teaching proper nse of machines. Beginners and even some ex- 
perienced typists are not adequately acquainted with their machines. 
The supervisor should instruct every member of the typing department, 
pajdng particular attention to the following items: 

1. Proper method of inserting papers in machine. 

2. Returning carriage with proper stroke or motion. 

3. Rhjdhm and even touch in operating. 

4. Using tabular stops to minimize use of space bar. 

5. Tj’ping special sjunbols and characters such as %, @, *, /. 

6. Short cuts in reinserting and lining up typed material. 

7. Chain feeding cards, envelopes and small forms. 

8. Short cuts in jogging and inserting multiple copy jobs. 

9. Stencil cutting. 

10. Centering, placement, typing tabular jobs, etc. 

No typewriter can be used properly unless it is kept scrupulously 
clean. Set a time for daily cleaning, wiping and brushing. Do not 
permit operators to oil typewriters. Have a mechanic to do that or call 
the seiwiceman from the typewriter compan3^ IMake liberal use of 
servicemen to keep machines in the best possible condition, having platens 
treated (or buj’’ new ones) as frequency as necessary. Petty economies, 
when compared with present-daj’- salaries, are false economies in typing 
departments. 

Job instruction and %vork organization. Executives at People’s Gas 
Light & Coke Companj’- saj’- they have cut typing costs as much as 50 
per cent bj’' determining the correct placement of work on the desk, 
bj* planning, by providing vuitten instruction for each new job, and 
by motion studju 

It is impossible to establish strict procedures on the “mine run” 
of work, but where certain hea^y jobs come into the department at 
regular or frequent intervals, considerable stud}’’ is warranted in prep- 
aration of job instructions. Eor example, at a large gas company 
it is necessary to write a considerable number of orders for pavement 
repair jobs which are let to paving contractors. A 12-page job instruction 
procedure has been written to cover these orders. It contains a de- 
scription of the job, which tells wh}'- the orders are written. It out- 
lines the routine of the job, steps to follow, the typing formula, gives 
a hand motion chart, includes a job break-down and a list of addresses 
of contractors. All the forms used in the job are included in the pro- 
cedure, with exact instructions for completing each one. Supervisors 
explain the procedure to new typists, and as the job recurs the}’’ use 
the procedure for reference. 

The typing department supervisor of a large bank says the t}'ping 
department studies forms to find time saving and short-cut opportunities. 
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signatures, complimentary close, second-sheet headings, identify- 
ing initials, and carbon copies. The subject of office manuals, with 
particular reference to stenographic manuals, is covered in Chap- 
ter 16. 

When a large volume of correspondence is of a routine nature, 
. ^orm paragrap hs~'ahd~fdrm letters are oTteh usedTWadAmhtage. In 
preparing ‘form letters, the first step Is to analyze "and classify 
routine situations. The office manager, or a ^specialist employed 
for this purpose, then prepares a set of letters which, with the 
appropriate references to the particular letter being answered, such 
as the name, date, and so on, can be used over and over again. 
Thus the person to whom the letter is sent feels that he or she is 
receiving a personally dictated letter. Such letters, of course, are 
not processed letters, but are merely forms which the typist copies. 

In cases where it is not possible to write a form letter which 
will fulty cover every situation, a series of form paragraphs may 
be prepared for use by the correspondents and dictators. Each 
such paragraph is numbered. The correspondent, in answering a 
letter, indicates the paragraph numbers to be used. The typist, in 
answering the letter, merely refers in her copy of the correspondence 
manual to the form paragraphs as marked by the dictator and copies 
them in the order given. 

Incentive compensation plans. In recent years an increasing 
number of companies have established wage systems based on the 
amount of work produced. Such plans have been especially widely 
adopted in connection with the work of centralized stenographic 
and transcription departments. This important part of the or- 
ganization and operation of the stenographic department is treated 
in Chapter 23. 
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Methods of handling incoming mail. The handlin g o f mail i s 
almost always centralized . Even in the small office the single 
office boy usually handles all the mail. 

The pr ocedure followed in handling incoming mail in the avera ge 
company may be summarized as follows: 


1. The mail^is obtained from the post office by a company mes- 
senger, or delivered to the company by the letter carrier . Large 
companies usually find it desirable to have their own messengers 
call at the post office to secure the mail. 

2u Upon receipt in the mailing department, all mail, except that 
rnarked “Personal,” is o pened. Practice differs with'regffid fb~the 
manner in which personal letters are handled. Many of the larger 
companies discourage subordinate employees, either directly or in- 
directly, from receiving personal communications in the office, 
some going so far as to redirect such letters to the home address 
of the employees as soon as they are received. Other organiza- 
tions, however, feel that since the total volume of employees’ 'mail 
is but a small fraction of the entire amount received, the easiest 
waj’’, everjfihing considered, is to handle employees’ personal mail 
in the same way that company letters are taken care of. 

Letters addressed to specific individuals occupjmig executive posi- 
tions in the company may or may not be opened by the mailing 
department. Some organizations have a rigid rule that all mail, 
no matter whether it is addressed to the company or to an indi- 
vidual, shall be opened in the mailmg department. This plan is 
followed on the assumption that a large majoritj’- of the communica- 
tions received deal with company busmess and that, consequently, 
all mail should be examined in the mail room first so that it can 
be routed to the right department or individual. The majority 
of companies, however, have mail which is addressed to individuals 
delivered directlj’- to them unopened, on the assumption that a 
considerable number of such communications may be of a confi- 
dential nature. While no great harm can come, perhaps, from 
having them hastily scanned in the mailing department to deter- 
mine to whom the}’- shall be delivered, occasional!}'- matters might 
be seen by subordinate employees about which it might be better 
that they did not know, for one reason or another. 

If the volume of incoming mail is small, it is generally opened 
by hand; if not, either hand or electrically operated mail-openmg 
machines are used. 
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As soon as th e letters hav e been opeTTed^ll those conlainiii" 
cheeky or cash may be put int o a separate pil^or direct delivery 
to the cashier s depa rtm ent, or the money may be detached and 
a notation made on the face of the letter stating the amount en- 
-closed. If the latter method is followed, it is necessary to have 
one or more clerks in the mailing room enter, on designated forms, 
the names of customers fiom whom money has been received, 
together witli the amounts enclosed. 

4. As the letters are opened and those containing remittances 
disposed of in one way or another, they are sorted Iiy departments, 
sections, and. in certain cases, by individuals. Practice differs 
widely, but in a large concern the mailing department will sort only 
by main departments or sections, except when letters are addressed 
specificalty to certain chief executives. Racks or large circular 
bins may be provided for sorting mail. Some companies make a 
practice of time-stamping all incoming mail as it is sorted. 

0 . After the mail has been sorted by departments, it is ready 
for delivery by messengers to the various deparfments. Since it 
is highly desirable that all the steps outlined above shall have been 
performed and completed b}^ the time the office opens, it is the 
usual practice to have certain members of the mailing department 
arrive somewhat in advance of the regular office hours. 

Methods of handling outgoing mail. Outgoing mail is usually 
handled as follows; 

1. The messenger department collects outgoing mail periodically 
from the outgoing-mail letter trays or baskets on the desks in the 
various departments. The organization of this activit}’- is dis- 
cussed in a subsequent section. 

2. As outgoing mail is received in the mailing room, it is folded, 
inserted in envelopes, sealed, and stamped, ^metimes enclosures, 
such as booklets or return reply cards, must be enclosed. Particular 
care must be taken to be sure that all enclosures that are to ac- 
coinjiany the letter and the envelope are actuallj' enclosed. Large 
mailing departments use sealing and stamping machines, operated 
by hand or electrically. The folding and sealing of all mail, 
whether by machine or by hand, must be done carefully and neatly. 
FO that when the letter arrives and is taken from its envelope by 
the recipient, it makes a good impression and does not show signs 
of carelessness or hasty work. 

_OufgoiTa should be coordinated as closely as pos-ible with 
airplane, train, and boat schedules. The head of the madmi: ii(‘- 
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partment should find out from the post ofiice the closing hour for 
mail which is to be sent by a certain train, boat, or plane. Schedules 
showing the time at which letters must leave the company mail- 
ing department in order to meet these closing tunes should then 
be prepared and posted in a conspicuous place in the maihng room. 
Supplementary schedules showing the time of the last departmental 
pick-up for such mail should be distributed to all departments to 
enable them to prepare their mail m time to meet the mailing- 
room schedules. If this practice is followed, letters will reach 
their destmation promptly. 

For se lfish re asons, if for no other , as much of the out g oing mail 
as possible should be dispatched early in the day. To this end, 
periodic collections of ontgblhg'mairslidiildlSe'mad^e from the vari- 
ous departments in the office during the forenoon, and a preliminary 
outgoing mail should be sent not later than noontmie. After this, 
outgoing mail should be sent away at least every two hours. In 
this way the mevitable peak load which comes toward the close 
of the business day may be somewhat reduced. 

Mail handling at United Air Lines. The foregoing sections have 
described the methods of handling inconung and outgoing mail 
in the average business office. In a number of lines of business the 
mailmg problem is of more than ordmary unportance because of 
the exceptionally large volume handled. The practices of United 
Ah' Lmes offer an excellent practical illustration of what is involved 
in such cases: ^ 

“The new system recently adopted by the mailing department of 
United Air Lines, which handles more than 3,500 incoming and 3,700 
outgoing letters daily, has stepped up delivery of company mail by as 
much as hours,” reports F. T. Corneliussen, assistant office manager 
in the Chicago home office. “IMail formerly distributed to home offices 
at 10:30 now I'eaches these offices at 8:30. A survey over a 6 months’ 
period shows that errors in mail handling have been cut to less than 
of 1 per cent. 

“This new system has conserved a third of the space formerly used 
for mailing and has reduced by more than half the number of motions 
required in many mail handling operations. This space is now used 
for the addressing and duplicating department. Operations of mail 
sorting which had required hours now take only a few minutes. UTere 
workers formerly had to take many steps to sort mail into racks, they 
can now stand in one position. A specially designed sorting turntable 
saves hours in sorting and distributing our early morning mail, which 
is always the largest of the day. 
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"Here at United there i~ a hea'.y volume of eorre-pondence and re- 
ports everj' daj* betrreen the home oSce and its netvrork of branches 
and di-d=ion ofnces. Uast plane schedules require the vrork of these 
hundreds of United Air Line=’ departments, branch ticket oSces and 
ainvays operations offices to Sort smoothly vdth a rndnimum of peak 
loads, errors and time lost in mail handling, 

"Our problem vas to meet these .stringent requirements of mail 
handling operations. To do this v,'e first conducted a time-and-motion 
study of our mailing procedure and had an e>densive surt'ey' made by 
mailing en^neers and postal authorities before in.=taliing the present 
=3*stem. \Ye made a So" chart, indicating the .steps necessary in 
handling incoming and outgoing mail, v/hich vra? used as a guide in 
arran^ng and designing all mailing equipment.” 
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every half hour until 3:00 o’clock and every 15 minutes from 3:00 to 
5:00 o’clock. Air mail is picked up at 5:15. During the day six mes- 
sengers make more than 3,000 such pick-up and delivery stops. Here 
are the steps that make this rapid mail distribution possible: 

When the bags of mail are delivered to the mailing department, the 
mail is placed on large sorting tables running the full length of the 
L-shaped functionally designed mailing room. In back of these tables 
are racks of sorting compartments for handling incoming and outgoing 
mail. 

In handling incoming mail primary sorting is unnecessary. It is placed 
on a large sorting table in the center of the room. At the left on this 
table is an especially constructed metal revolving sorting rack, with 
four trays on each side. 

The lower three trays are for mail going to the three floors of the 
home ofiice. All mail addressed to the attention of some one in United 
Air Lines, or to the cashier’s department, is placed in the top tray. Only 
the mail placed in the top tray will be opened in the mailing department. 
Both incoming and outgoing mail sent in envelopes marked “Company 
Pouch” is addressed to departments rather than to individuals, so changes 
or transfers of personnel will not affect this mail sorting system. 

As soon as the trays are filled, the revolving sorting rack is turned 
around. Three girls on the opposite side of the table sort mail for 
each of the three floors. Mail boxes immediately in back of these 
girls are grouped for each floor to facilitate sorting. By this method 
a girl can remove mail from a tray and remain in one position while sort- 
ing. Mail boxes are labeled for departments on each floor. 

Mail to be opened in the mailing department is removed from the top 
tray by a girl at a desk to the left of the sorting rack. This desk, which 
faces the three workers sorting mail into boxes, has an outer rim of six 
sorting slots. Slots are arranged for distributing opened mail according 
to floors, just as the unopened mail is sorted. After letters are run 
through an opening machine and the contents removed, envelopes are 
passed over a glass surface with a strong light beneath before dropping 
into another slot at the left of the desk. These envelopes are placed 
in large drawers marked for each day of the week and held one week 
before being discarded. The three girls on the opposite side of the desk 
take the opened mail from these slots and sort it according to depart- 
ments. Only air mail, special delivery and registered mail are time 
stamped. 

When mail addressed to the cashier’s department contains checks or 
cash, an entry is made on a special form, which has the time and date 
printed at the top. As soon as this mail is opened, the girl at the desk 
records on this form the name, check number, date and amount of each 
check. She then signs this report, and it is delivered immediately to the 
cashier’s department. The cashier indicates the time the checks and 
money are delivered to this department and also signs the form at the 
bottom. This receipted form is retu»*ued to the mailing department 
and placed in a permanent file. (See Figure 17.) 
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UNITED AIR LINES, INC. 

REPORTS OF CHECKS AND CASH RECEIVED 
Time Date 
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Fig. 17 — This form, used to record all checks and money, is signed at the bottom 
by the one -who piepaies it and is receipted b 3 " the cashier’s department. 


After incoming mail is sorted by floors and departments, it is placed 
in baskets, ready for deliver^’- about 10 minutes after 8:00 bj^ six mes- 
sengers — ^two for each floor. These messengers also make the first mail 
pick-up of the day at this time, and the mailing department begins 
sorting outgoing mail. Time required to complete these scheduled runs 
for each messenger averages 10 minutes. 

As messengers return vith collected mail, it is placed on sorting tables 
in the outgoing mail section. Here a girl on one side of the sorting table 
divides this mail into three groups: Regular mail; company mail and 
mail for airports along United routes; and the tim’d group consists of 
mail pertaining to air line traffic and mail going to other air lines. 

On the other side of the table girls sort outgoing company mail into 
boxes. Tliese mail boxes are also arranged for handling groups of mail 
so the girl can distribute letters by standing in one position. All letter.^ 
for each branch are placed in one envelope, then put into companj’^ 
mail bags at the end of the sorting table. 

The regular mail is taken to a separate section of the mailing depart- 
ment, where it is placed in boxes marked air mail, local, special deliver}’’, 
registered, foreign. Mail is then -weighed and the correct amount of 
postage set on a Pitney-Bo-n-es meter for each group as it runs through 
the machine for stamping and .sealing. 

"V^Tien the final pick-up for regular mail is made at 3:00 o’clock, a 
blue slip is left in each basket, -which reads: ’‘This sheet in your outgoing 
basket indicates the final pick-up of outgoing mail has been made for 
today. Please leave this sheet in your basket to be collected on the 
folloAAnng morning.” "^Tien the final pick-up of air mail has been made 
for the day at 5:15, a pink sheet is left in each outgoing basket. 
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preparing requisitions for applications to expedite the payment of death 
claims. 

All mail at Prudential is divided into three broad classifications; 
Envelopes of various sizes and shapes are marked for home office mail, 
policyholders' mail and field office mail. First morning mail is picked 
up at the post office at 6:15. This mail is neatly stacked in hampers 
rather than in bags to facilitate sorting. This early morning mail usually 
consists of about 38 hampers and is delivered to the home office mailing 
department for primary sorting and opening by machine at 10 minutes 
before 7:00 each morning. 

By 8:00 a.m. all policyholders' mail not addressed to indmduals or 
specific departments — averaging about 2.500 letters per day — ^has been 
opened and sent to the policyholders’ mail section for reading and direct- 
ing to the right departments. Unidentified forms and documents are 
also sent to this department. 

By 8:45 all incoming mail has been sorted according to fioors and 
departments and is then sent to one of the three substations of the 
main mailing department. At this time messengers begin their scheduled 
half-hour pick-up and delivery service. Last mail collection of the day 
is at 3:35 p.m. 

When outgoing mail is received in the mailing department it is classified 
according to home office, field offices and mail going to policyholders. 
District mail is sorted by divisions of the company organization, using 
portable hlultisorts. All outgoing pohcyholder mail, which averages 
42,000 letters a day. is run through meter machines for imprinting postage 
and sealing at the rate of 10.000 an hour. 

The Addressograph section of the mailing department prepares forms 
for branch and division offices and automatically prints addresses on 
checks, envelopes, bulletins and company publications. 

Forty-nine different kinds of checks are also prepared for mailing 
' each day by the mailing department and are signed by check signing 
machine. 

Another function of the mailing department is the handling of tele- 
grams. The department uses two Teleprinters for sending telegrams 
by direct wire to Western Union’s New York office and sends and re- 
ceives more than a thousand telegrams a day. 

To prevent unnecessary’- delays and errors, the department publishes a 
special list of instructions covering home office, policyholders’ and field 
office mail. The address on mail going to field offices contains only 
the office designation, district number and state. Employees are kept 
posted on changes in daily pick-up schedules so the time of outgoing 
mail to branch offices complies with train schedules. To avoid peak loads, 
employees are advised to deposit mail regularly during the day. 

Methods of reducing mailing costs. Since the advance in post- 
age rates that took place a few years ago, increased attention has 
been given to methods of reducing mailing costs. By no means 
should it be assumed, therefore, that the entire duty of the mailing 
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as well as the envelopes themselves, must be of white or a light tint or 
shade. 

Business Reply Envelope Forms 

Collect-on-delivery, or business reply envelopes, are allowed. Two 
permissible forms are shown in Figures 21 and 22. 

Concerns with branches or deal- 
ers who desire to distribute business 
reply envelopes from their main of- 
fice to be returned to various dealers 
or branches may do so either under 
permit obtained at each of the offices 
to which envelopes are to be re- 
turned, or under one permit issued at 
the post office where the main office 
of the company is located. Fig- 21.— One Form of Business Re- 

ply Envelope. 

Third-Class Matter 

Third-class mail is printed m atter 
and other mailable matter weig hing' 
ei ght ounces or les s. ^Tr inted mat- 
ter” includes: 

A. Single copies of straight printed 
matter (not reproductions of type- 
written or handwritten matter) . 
The rate is 1% cents for each 2 
ounces or fraction thereof. Stamps 
or postage meter machine without 
date line may be used. 



Fig. 22.— Another Form of Business 
Reply Envelope. 
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B. Twenty or more copies of printed, multigraphed, mimeographed, 
or otherwise reproduced circulars, including reproductions of handwrit- 
ing. The insertion of handwritten, typed, or stamped date and names of 
addressee and addresser is permitted. The rate is 1% cents for each 2 
ounces or fraction. R-egular or precancelled stamps, postage meter ma- 
chine, without date line, or printed non-meter indicia may be used. 

C. Two hundred or more, or 20 pounds or more, of mail other'v\ase like 
(B) may be sent under bulk rate, if the mailer has a permit, and if the mail 
is sorted and faced for states and for all post offices receiving fifteen or 
more pieces. The rate is 12 cents per pound, but not less than 1 cent per 
piece. Precancelled stamps, printed non-meter indicia, or postage meter 
machine without date line may be used. 

D. Books and catalogs of less than twenty-four pages and those having 
twenty-four pages or over (twenty-two of which are printed) and weigh- 
ing 8 ounces or less each. The rates for single copies are 1 cent for each 2 
ounces or fraction, and 8 cents per pound for 200 or more copies or 
20 pounds or more, but not less than 1 cent per piece. The mailer must 
have a permit, and the mail must be sorted and faced for all states and 
all post offices receiving fifteen or more pieces. Precancelled stamps, 
printed non-meter indicia, or postage meter machine without date line 
may be used. 

Merchandise, books and other articles, except circulars and mis- 
cellaneous printed matter, if weighing less than 8 ounces, may be sealed 
if the package carries the printed statement, "Postmaster; This parcel 
may be opened for postal inspection if necessary,” and the return ad- 
dress of the sender is written or printed. The return and forwarding of 
third-class mail requires postage anew. Return of undeliverable third- 
class mail may be secured by printing upon the face in connection with 
the comer card a guarantee of postage payment. The forwarding ad- 
dress of third-class mail may be secured by printing in the lower left- 
hand comer, “Postmaster: If forwarding to a new address, notify sender 
on Perm 3547, postage for which is guaranteed.” Advertisers using 
Form 3547, however, should avoid annoying prospects who may have 
changed residence and left a forwarding address, by wording inscription 
as follows; “Postmaster; In case of removal, do not notify addressee but 
hold matter and state on Form 3547 amount of forwarding postage re- 
quired. Forwarding postage and postage for notice guaranteed.” If 
this is not done, the prospect must pay the cost of forwarding postage 
on delivery — a fruitful source of ill-will. 

Other suggestions for reducin g mail-handli ng costs. Aside from 
'savings to be secured through a thorough knowledge of the postal 
regulations, there are many other ways in which mail-handling 
r costs may be reduced. 

1. Segregate outgoing mail for branch offices, plants, and other frequent 
destinations. Eliminate the practice of using individual envelopes. 
Send all mail to one destination in one large envelope. Do not fold 
such mail. 
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2. Prepare such envelopes in advance either by addressing the proper 
First and Fourth Class labels with an addressing machine or, if the 
quantity warrants it, by having the envelopes printed. One or more 
complete sets can then be provided each day. 

3. Analyze, in advance, proposed mailings of printed material. Con- 
sider reducing the weight or trimming the size in order to conform to 
postal regulations. The U. S. Post Office will examine and rule on a 
sample if there is any doubt. 

4. Keep a constant check on all mail which arrives from branches and 
plants having insufficient postage. Notify the offending sources to check 
the postal scales and to exercise more care in weighing in order to stop 
such errors. 

5. Give the mail room the authority and responsibility to question any 
department’s apparent misuse of higher postal rates, e.g., air mail, special 
delivery, and special handling. Such misuse is often due to the lack of 
knowledge of postal regulations on the part of these departments. 

\ 6. Consider the possibility of substituting single and double penny 

postcards for letters ordinarily used for order acknowledgments, answers 
to standardized customer inquiries, inquiries to vendors, and so forth. 

From the foregoing it should be entirely clear that the organiza- 
tion and operation of a mailing department is by no means a simple 
task, especially in a large company. Knowledge of a large number 
of detailed technical postal regulations is essential. Accuracy , 
thoroughness, and initiative are qualities which ever y emp loyee of 
the__inRiling department _must possess. The office manager who 
allows his mailing department to be manned largely by inexperi- 
enced and untrained personnel, on the assumption that “anybody 
can take care of the mail,” makes a serious and costly mistake. 

Organization and work of the messenger service. With rela- 
tively few exceptions the type and appearance of messengers em- 
ployed in the average concern, as well as the organization of their 
activities, is, unfortunateljq nothing of which business houses may 
be proud. Like the maihng department, it is too often thought 
that anyone can be a messenger and that the messenger department 
should serve as a training school for all new emploj'-ees. While it 
is true that tlie w^ork which the average messenger performs does 
not require great ability, it is also true that the first impression 
that a company makes on visitors is often the result of contact with 
a member of the messenger department. . Consequentl y, messen g ers 
sliould be selected on the b asis of their per sonal cleanline ss and 
^ppearan ce, as w^eli a s for th eir ment al a nd ph ysical, abil it y to do 
t he w ork. Courtesy, b oth to com pan y visitors and to other em- 
plo 5 ’-ees, and a sense of responsibility should be emphasized. The 
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fact that a messenger’s position is often merely an entering wedge 
from which promotion to a better-paying position comes should be 
constantly impressed on the minds of all messengers. Possibly the 
old facetious comment about hiring a new messenger boy when the 
president dies is somewhat farfetched, but it is certainly true that 
in many cases department heads needing a clerk for a minor posi- 
tion pick a messenger who has made a good impression on them. 

These comments regarding the importance of the place that the 
messenger holds are not made for the purpose of dignifying the 
messenger’s job, but rather to center attention on the attitude which 
the office manager should take toward the messengers and the de- 
partment as a whole. 

Control of the messenger’s work. Regular schedules, close 
sup ervision, and v^ry specific instructions comprise the three main 
points to be borne in mind in organizing and controlling the mes- 
senger service. A number of companies find it advantageous to 
jemploy a mature man as head o| the messen^r de partmen t, since 
such a person, provided he has the right type of forceful personality, 
can better control the work of the boys and their attitude to- 
ward their duties than could some less mature and experienced 
person. 

_The smooth functioning^ o^ the messenger service de pends , to a 
large extent, upon the proper plannmg_gf the_pick-up_and delivery 
stations and the schedulingpfjtrips to serve these stati ons. The 
central control point is generally the mail room and, if the size of 
the office requires it, several substations are established, each to 
serve a specified number of floors or departments. The depart- 
mental stations are served from these substations, which sort mail 
arriving at them so that it is ready for the messengers making 
deliveries to the departments. Each messenger is furnished with 
a mail bag or a mail cart with compartments to assist him in trans- 
porting the mail. 

Under this plan of mail delivery, a letter arriving at the mail 
room is sorted into the proper substation rack, from which a mes- 
senger picks it up during a regularly scheduled trip and delivers it 
to the proper substation. The clerk in charge of the substation 
receives it and routes it to a messenger, who, using that substation 
as a base of operations, delivers it to the proper department. As 
this messenger makes his deliveries, he also picks up mail at each 
department and brings it to hiis substation. Mail for his route 
is sorted and returned to him. Mail for other substations and 
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for the mail room is sorted and picked up by the messenger operat- 
ing out of the mail room, who delivers it to the proper points. 
__^any com panies, especially large ones, use a card system for con - 
t rolling the activities of th e messengers . In some cases the mes- 
senger notes the exact time of his visit on a card attached to the 
ouigoing mail box in each department. The head of the messenger 
department, in turn, has a control sheet which shows the time when 
each messenger left the central station and when he returned. In 
this waj'' the head messenger may keep in close and constant touch 
with the activities of each of his messengers during the day. 

Control over the promptness and number of trips made by each 
messeng er throughout the daj^also may be maintain ed by the us e 
^f a series of numbered cards. The cards, which are made of heavy 
cardboard, give onty a number; in other words, no effort is made 
to print or stamp the time on the individual cards. As each mes- 
senger leaves ihe mailing department he — or she — ^is given a set 
of numbers for that particular trip. As collections are made from 
each box, the card covering that trip number is deposited in the 
box and the card of the previous trip collected. The cards thus 
collected are returned to the supervisor of the mailing depart- 
ment at the end of the trip. No cards are issued in advance, nor 
are any of the messengers allowed to retain cards in their posses- 
sion. 

This system, which is automatic as well as simple, has been found 
most effective in checking both the promptness of the messengers 
in their collections, and their care in delivering and collecting at 
each box on each trip. If, for example, a complaint is made by 
an executive or employee that no collection has been made from 
his box for the last few hours, the person receiving the complaint 
simpl}’- asks him to give the number of the collection card then in 
the box. This number indicates at once the time when the last 
collection was actually made. If the messenger is behind schedule, 
or if he has skipped tliat box on the last trip, this fact is established 
without question immediately. If, on the other hand, the proper 
collection card is in the box, it is assumed that the messenger actu- 
ally did call at the box and did collect whatever material was in it. 
In the same way, in cases of complaints of failure to collect material 
alleged to have been in the box, it can be assumed without serious 
question that if the number of the collection card is correct, the 
papers were not, as a matter of fact, in the box at the time the 
collection was made. It is obvious that without some such plan 
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as this, no basis exists for determining the facts in the case, and that 
dissatisfaction to all concerned is the rdsult. 

Reception and information service. One of the im porta nt g en- 
eral ser vices for which the office m anager is often res ponsibl e is the 
selection ^nd supervkjon of reception and informati on cle rks. 
Many companies have found it desirable to establish the position 
of reception clerk in their offices to receive visitors. The first im- 
pressioii of an organization on a visitor is gained through the recep- 
tion clerk. Not only is the reception clerk a guardian of company 
good will, but she is also a guardian of the time and energy of 
employees and executives. Considerable time and annoyance, on 
the part of both the visitor and the organization, is saved by having 
the visitor directed expeditiously to the proper person in the 
organization. 

Qualifications of a reception clerk. As the desk of the recep- 
tionist is the front door of the organization, considerable care should 
be exercised in selecting applicants for the position. The quah- 
ties desired, listed according to the frequency with whicfi the y w ere 
mentioned by fourteen companies who were queried on _thjs_ point, 
were as follows: ^ 


’’Pleasing personality 
Good appearance 
Tact 

Good educational background 
Poise 

Conservative dress 
Businesslike attitude 
Common sense 
Resourcefulness 
Dignity 


Reserve 

Discrimination 

Better than average intelligence 

Cordiality 

Patience 

Quiet voice 

Refinement 

Even disposition 

Natural conversationalist 


Standard instructions for information clerks. The following 
extracts from the manual of instruction issued by a well-known 
midwestern manufacturing company indicate the variety of mat- 
ters with which the information clerk must be prepared to deal.® 


The information desk is the first contact and sometimes the only con- 
tact that the outsider has with the company, and it is essential there- 
fore that our visitors receive careful consideration. If some department 
appears to be careless in the length of time it requires wsitors to wait, 
this should be reported to your superior. 

- Duties and Qualifications of Reception Clerks, Policyholders Sendee Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

® Ibid, 
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Securing Necessary Information from Callers 

1. Visitors wishing to contact individuals, regardless of purpose, should 
give their name, company represented, and the nature of their busi- 
ness (if not clear on the business card) before being announced, by 
telephone. 

As a rule when asked, “What company do you represent the caller 
will give it, or he will state the nature of his business, or he will say, 
“I am a personal friend,” or, “I am calling on personal business.” Should 
he tell you the latter, say; “Then Mr. A knows you?” (Many who say 
they are calling on personal business are not even known to the person 
whom they wish to see.) Should he then admit that he is not known 
to the man he wishes to see, ask him if he can give you the nature of the 
personal business and if not, then ask him if someone has sent or recom- 
mended him. 

If the caller gives a reason or indicates that he has been recommended 
by someone to see the person upon whom he is calling, then announce 
him. When he refuses to give any information, tell him: “I cannot 
announce you unless I may give Mr. A. some information on what you 
wish to see him about.” Should the caller still refuse, telephone the 
secretary of Mr. A, telling the facts. Act on the secretary’s suggestion. 

2. Farmers and dealer s, a s a rul e, do not know whom to s ee. They 
will tell you, however, what they want. Announce them to the proper 
person. 

3 . Visito rs calling on members of the Tra ffic Depart men t are not 
a nnounced . You should study the faces of those who call upon the 
Traffic Department so that you will remember those who may be traffic 
solicitors and who are to be passed on to the Traffic Department without 
the regular announcement. 

4. J^sk for_the name and co mpany connection of all men calling on 
anyone in tlie Engineering Department. Because of tlie'arrang^ents 
maTie" for ~an’n6tmceih~eht*Wr vis^^ the Engineering Department on 
the Engineering Floor, you may send such visitors to the Engineering De- 
partment after you have listed the caller’s name and his company con- 
nection. 

5. In surance agents an d b ook a nd rnagazine salesmen ha ve often 
given trouble by slipping int o the office and caIlin g_on people without 
Jbeing aimoimced. If anyone calls this to your attention, or~y7)u see a 
person attempting to pass into the office, report the matter immediately 
to your superior. These solicitors should ask to be announced, and after 
seeing one person they should return to the information desk and ask 
to be announced to the next person. When you know a man has pre- 
viously not done this, advise him tactfully of our rule. Should he still 
violate the rule of going through the office unannounced from desk to 
desk, report immediately to your superior. The rule is definitely that 
no one is permitted to call from desk to desk for any reason whatsoever 
unless given special permission. This is done only on very rare oc- 
casions, and even then a guide may be provided. 
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to the pei'son to whom it is addressed. If a special deliveiy letter is 
addressed only to the compan3’’, it should be sent to the mailing division 
b}’’ special messenger. Packages addressed to an individual maj’' be 
accepted. If they are addressed just to the companj^, thej’- should be 
sent to the receiving desk. 


Fill-in Work 

Work may be assigned to the information clerk bj' her supervisor or 
his secretaiy. Work should not be accepted from an^'one else, because 
misunderstandings may arise as to the order in which jobs are to be 
completed. 

Relief Clerk at the Inform.vtion Desk 

The person relieving at the information desk should be as familiar 
with the work as the regular emploj'-ee. The hours of relief are; 

10:00 to 10:15 
12:15 to 1:15 
3:00 to 3:15 

Visitors Desiring to Inspect Our Office and Plant 

An}^ p erson or group wishing to be taken through the office or mill 
sho uld b e referred to the Pei^onnel TDepaiPmenl. ' If 'the' vlsitoF'is'a 
dealer or consumer interested in our products, it is advisable to consult 
with the sales manager (or his secretarjO who is concerned. If the 
sales manager can do so, the visitor will be given special attention. 

Donations 

Persons asking for monej^ or product donations should be referred 
to the Director of Personnel. If tlfe donation requested is some product 
which is to be used at a church bazaar or similar festivity, the request 
should be referred to the General Sales Manager of the Cereal Depart- 
ment. No one is permitted to solicit emploj^ees for donations of an}’- 
kind. 

Beggars, Drunks, etc. 

■Visitors of this ty pe ma}^ make tjrouble, hence when they come in one 
of the nearby men should be called w ho understands TTie^situ atib iTancT 
can handle i t properly . In no instance should information clerks make 
personal donations — all beggars are to be dismissed at once. 

Applic.vnts for Positions 

Pe rsons applying for work on our sales force or in the office should 
be referred Jto t he Per s onnel D epartment and sent imme diately-to-the 
Personnel floor, where the Personnel Department informa tion clerk will 
Teceive the visit oity^ If, in the judgment of the information clerkTHie 
applicant is of a type who would not, under any circumstances, be 
considered for employment, the visitor should be told that wo have no 
work for him and be dismissed courteously. 
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Telephone service. The provision of adequate telephone serv ice 
is an e xtr emely important member of the group o f service functi ons 
for which t he offi ce man ager i s responsible . The proper admin- 
istration of this function requires an understanding of telephone 
equipment and its application, the correct methods of switch- 
board operation and supervision, the importance of good telephone 
usage throughout the office, and the regulation of the employee’s 
use of the telephone for personal reasons. The importance of an 
understanding of equipment is illustrated by the experience of 
American Type Founders, Inc,, as related by Mr, Victor J. Olearo, 
Comptroller;® 

Before expanding our services we had a two-operator board. All calls 
went through this board. The two operators worked full time, with a 
part-time relief operator. We then had only 115 inside extensions. 
There were 11 trunk lines. These facilities were adequate for our 
requirements at that time. 

Within three months our machine-shop capacity hours increased 50 
per cent. Since we had been on full-time day capacity, this increase 
required overtime and night shifts. It affected all the internal functional 
services, such as purchasing, receiving, and shipping. We were soon 
faced with the need to do something about our communications system 
and to do it quickly, because the system we had at that time was not 
adequate for the increased requirements. There was no sign at that 
time of any early abatement of our needs; rather, the prospect pointed 
to a continued expansion of our requirements. 

Investigation of the situation indicated that there were four principal 
courses open to us: 

First: We could add another section to our two-board equipment. 
This would require relocation of the existing facilities and rearrange- 
ment of the reception desk. This additional section would put our in- 
stallation in the bracket requiring a five-year contract. 

Second: We could add a separate board for the munitions plant. We 
would need an additional operator and, what was more imp,ortant, we 
would have to set up a separate central number. That meant that we 
would require a series of tie lines from the main plant to the munitions 
plant, to take care of calls which would come through the main plant 
but were intended for the new plant. The telephone listing of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders made no distinction between its manufacturing de- 
partments ; and, as the listing of the new plant would not be made public 
soon enough, a great many misdirected calls intended for that plant 
would have to be shuttled over. 

Third: We could install a so-called PBX system, which permits the 
direct dialing of intra-plant calls. This would require a complete change- 

® Olearo, V. J., “Expanding Communication Service,” Office Management Series 
No. 96, American Management Association, 1941, p. 45. 
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over of tlie system. Howe’^^er, this system would need onl}^ a two-board 
arrangement and two operators. It required a five-year contract as did 
the first course. 

Fourth: We could install a private system which would be parallel 
with our own. We soon discarded this idea because it would necessitate 
the outright purchase of equipment and also would mean having two 
telephones on desks where we now have one. To have two or three phones 
ringing at the same time and not know which is which is confusing and 
inefficient. 

Cost was an important consideration. While we wanted to provide 
an adequate system, we also wished to avoid increased costs. AVe esti- 
mated that the first course (adding an extra board) and the second 
course (adding the separate switchboard at the new plant) would cost 
at that time about $100 more than changing over our existing sj'^stem 
to the inside PBX dial s^'^stem. The cost of the private system was 
prohibitive. Vie therefore decided in favor of the PBX arrangement. 

It took about three months to change OA'^er to this system. We had 
to provide a space for the installation of the power plant required. 
The cost of this installation was not great when spread over the five- 
3’'ear period. It will average out something like $8 a month. 

AAfith this new system we are now operating 200 intra-plant extensions 
as against 115 extensions a year ago. We are handling 15 trunk lines, 
against 11 a year ago. We have two operators, and no additional re- 
lief operator is necessary. AAfith any one of the alternative systems we 
would now be employing four or five full-time operators. 

The office manager often must solve such problems of com- 
munication, and a knowledge of telephone equipment available, 
from switchboard arrangements down to mstrument combinations, 
permits him to suggest solutions to the problems of other depart- 
ments. The local telephone company office will provide any neces- 
sarj'- engineering advice, free of charge. 

An understanding of the m et hods of switchbo ard oper ation a nd 
supervision isjielpful so that he might control, through the super- 
vis or, the w ork of the telephone operator s. Many large com- 
panies issue manuals of instruction to the telephone operators, 
thus assuring that the fundamentals of courteous, efficient service 
are observed. In addition, the telephone company will, at the re- 
quest of the office manager, monitor the switchboard periodically 
and report to him and to the supeiwisor of operators the results of 
its stud}’’ of switchboard practices. Such reports are helpful in 
the training of operators. In addition, they point out bad practices 
in telephone usage throughout the organization and indicate where 
the office manager should educate the clerical help in this respect. 

Employees’ personal telephone calls. The problem of handling 
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employees’ personal calls is always a difficult one. Some com- 
panies are strict, while others are lenient. In a number of large 
concerns subordinate employees are not permitted to be called 
to the telephone on personal matters during office hours, except 
on special occasions. Other companies have no such hard-and- 
fast rule, but leave the matter to the discretion and regulation of 
the individual department head. It would seem, especially in 
the case of outgoing calls and other calls for which the company 
is charged, that some restriction should be imposed. This is 
especially true if the telephone company is willing to provide pay 
telephone booths at convenient locations in the building. In 
practice, of course, no regulation in respect to this matter can ever 
be fully enforced, since employees have ways whereby personal 
or social matters may be made to appear as necessary emergencies. 
The plan whereby employees are allowed to use the regular tele- 
phone service for personal calls, but for which they pay, telhng 
the operator whether the caU is personal or business, has much to 
commend it. 

The Office Management Association of Chicago made a survey 
of the use and abuse of the telephone,’’ The following information 
is of interest; 

In 33 offices, company telephones may be used for other than business 
calls. Of these, 12 companies provide pay telephones for employees’ 
personal use, while 21 do not. Ten restrict company telephones to 
business calls, while two offices did not reply to this question. Of the 
10 companies not permitting personal calls on company telephones, 8 
provide pay telephones for their employees and 2 do not. 

Twenty-eight of the 45 reporting offices impose limitations on the use 
of telephones for long distance calls. Nine require written approvals for 
making such calls, and 1 requires verbal approval. 

Duplicating services. One of the important functions of the 
office service department in many com panies consists of perform- 
ing duplicating service for the e ntire organization . Duphcating 
methods and the more usual kinds of equipment used have been 
decribed in Chapter 6. The organization of the activity and 
the control of production are not unlike the methods previously 
outlined in connection with stenographic service in Chapter 8, 


■ “Company Telephone Policy,” The Management Review, American Management 
Association, April, 1945, p. 129. 
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The office manager should receive daily reports showing the amount 
of work received, amount completed, amount remaining on hand 
with requested date of completion for each job, department for 
which work was done, and any other data that the practical re- 
quirements of the situation ma}^ show to be important. 

One problem which arises in connection with duplicating work 
concerns the demands sometimes made on the department for rush 
service. There are occasions, of course, on which the promptest 
possible service is needed and must be given. It has been the 
author's experience, however, that the ‘^special rush" requests are 
not infrequentlj'- directly traceable to poor planning and organiza- 
tion of the job by the department in which it originated. One 
practical me thod that has been found useful in reducing unneces - 
sarj’- rush work is for the office manager to see tha t all departments 
are th oroughl}' familiar with the producti on time require d for 
all k inds of jobs which the duplicating departme nt ordinaril y 
handles. The time required to do mimeograph work, for example, 
depends on the number of stencils to be cut and the number of 
copies of each which are to be run. Standard time allowances 
for jobs of various kinds should be prepared, and no work that 
specifies delivery in a shorter time should be accepted without the 
personal approval of the office manager. 

Stationery and office-supply stock room. The storage and is- 
suance of office supplies is one of the service duties of the office 
manager that does not always receive the consideration it deserves. 
Too often confusion and disorder, rather than order and neatness, 
typif}’- the stationery stock room. 

In the first place, a definite space should be set asid e f or th e 
storage of office supplies. This space should be enclosed on all 
sides^and” entrance to it should be through a door to which, in- 
cidentalty, there should be not too manj’- keys. The space selected 
for the storage room should be that which is the least desirable 
for clerical work from the standpoint of natural light and ventila- 
tion. At the same time the location must be fairly central and 
convenient. 

In tlie small office there is usually one stock room, while in 
larger offices departmental stock rooms are sometimes provided. 
The amount of space needed depends largely upon the policy fol- 
lowed by the particular compaity m buying supplies. The tend- 
ency is ver}’- distinctly in the direction of more Sequent purchase-" 
of a smaller number of units per order. Care, however, must be 
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makes the proper new entrj'- in the line below. In this way one 
maj^ ascertain at a glance the amount on hand at anj^ given time. 

It is to be noted, however, that the use of the bin-tag plan does 
not give as full and complete information as does the stock record. 
One cannot tell by looking at the tag, for example, whether more 
supphes have been ordered, nor to whom or to what department 
the supplies have been issued. Moreover, the use of a stock record 
makes it easy for an3'one who is unfamihar with the location of 
the supplies in the stock room to find the items bj’- simplj’ refer- 
ring to aisle and bin number given on the heading of the stock 
record. 

Still another plan which is sometimes used, not so much for 
keepmg a record of amounts on hand as for the purpose of being 
certain that the stock clerk notifies the purchasing department 
when the supply* on hand of an}^ given item is running low. is to 
tie a tag on a package — ^which, of course, is to be used last — ^so that 
it necessarity will come to the attention of the stock clerk when 
it is being opened. On the tag are printed instructions, such as, 
“Before opening, notifj’ the purchasing department that the order 
pomt has been reached on this article.” If desired, this tag maj’- 
have the name and symbol number of the item written on it. In 
this case the supply clerk need only tear the tag off and send it to the 
purchasing department. 

Issuance of office supplies. In p ractically aU weU-manag ed 
offices on ly designated i^rsom are allowed to e nter the ofiice -suppl}’' 
stock rooms. The establishment of a rule of this kind not only 
avoids the temptation of the office emploj’ee to take a greater 
quantitj'- of supplies than the requisition calls for, but makes it 
possible more definitelj- to place the responsibility for mventorj’- 
shortages, appearance of the stock room, and so on. 

In some offices the practice is to have each emploj^ee who re- 
quires office supphes of any nature fiU out a requisition for what 
is needed and give it to his immediate superior. These individual 
requisitions are periodicallj* accumulated and filled, and the sup- 
phes given to the individuals requesting them. In some cases, 
particularty where the organization is large enough to justify the 
existence of a sub-suppty room in each main department, requisi- 
tions are filled every dajL In this case, however, the departmental 
suppl.y room carries onlj' the more usual items, such as stationerjq 
pencils, pens, erasers, clips, and so on. This supph', in turn, is 
re])lcnished periodicalty from the general suppty room. 

Various attempts have been made to -work out a practical plan 
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whereby the amount of supplies issued to any one clerk may be 
definitely controlled. Some companies, for example, have invested 
in mechanical pencils for all office employees. A stock of lead 
fillers is kept on hand. Each clerk is told that she will be held 
responsible for the pencil. Another company requires every stenog- 
rapher to show her old notebook before being allowed to draw 
another. Still another company allows each clerk six pencils and 
one ink eraser a year. Frankly, the writer is not in entire .sym- 
pathy with such methods. Theoretically it may be possible to 
save something in office supplies by the adoption of such strict 
methods of control. On the other hand, observation, experience, 
and failh in human nature indicate that a great majority of office 
employees are honest and not intentionally wasteful. Perfection 
is not attainable under any circura,stance.s, and it is seriously to 
be questioned whether a method of issuing office supplies that sug- 
ge.sts too economical a policy does not do more harm than good. 

The use of obsolete paper and forms. In every organization 
there is a certain amount of mimeographed, multigraphed, or 
printed matter which, for one reason or another, is no longer of 
value, A number of concerns cut this up into convenient sizes 
and make pads of scrap paper out of it, P^egular printed memo 
pads are necessary for certain classes of work, but there are count- 
less occasions when just a piece of paper of any kind is needed 
for making a notation or doing a bit of figuring. For such purposes 
the back of the obsolete multigraphed questionnaire or form letter, 
made up in blocks or pads, is quite good enough. A saving such 
as this may seem small, and it i.s, if one is considering only a .single 
pad. In the aggregate, ihroughout the year, however, the smaller 
number of regular memo pads used will more than ofi^.set the small 
cost of making up the scrap pads. 

Inventory of office furniture and equipment. In the small and 
medium sized company the control and dispo,sition of office furniture 
and equipment is not a matter of great importance. Purchases are 
made infrequently, and the number of pieces on hand is not so 
large as to require a numbering and inventory sy.stem. 
y In large organizations, however, the control and__disposhiqn of 
^furniture and equipment is usually one of the resqionsibilities of 
the general service section. In such cases the common practice is 
to number each piece and maintain a complete and detailed record 
of ils location. Whenever furniture or equipment is moved, the 
necessary changes are made in the records. When purchases of 
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additional equipment are requested, a check is first made to deter- 
mine whether the required piece is available somewhere in the com- 
pany, either in a department or in the furniture stock room. By 
maintaining complete records, it is often possible to supply the 
needed equipment without purchasing it. Such a plan is but 
another example of the many ways in which the progressive ofiice 
manager can effect economies for his company, thereby helping 
to establish more firmly in the minds of the chief executives the 
fact that the ofiice is a productive department. 



10 

Office Management in the Order 
Department 


In tlie preceding chapters attention has been centered largelv 
on the physical and sendee factors of oSce management, including 
the selection and laj'out of the omce. equipment, appliances, and 
the filing, stenographic, and general semdees. All these acdtdties 
are an essential part of omce management. Together they comniise 
a group of responsibilities to tthich the omce manager necessarily 
devotes a considerable .share of his time. In an increasing num- 


ber of cases, homever. the omce manager, in addition to his sendee 
responsibilities, is concerned in his functional capacity* as super- 
tdsor of omce methods vdth the omce vrork of the bu^ess and 
operating departments. For this reason, tins and the nent four 
cha25t€r5 are devoted to a discussion of the omce —oik oi those de- 
partments that are common to all kinds of business. In each case 
the principles and basic methods of operation are first stated briefiy: 
then the methods and procedures used by a number of representa- 
tive comnanies are described. 
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form its function before other sections can do their part. Time 
lost in the order department can result only in delay on the part 
of all departments whose work is to follow. Moreover, mistakes 
made at this first operation — ^translation of customers' orders into 
operating instructions — are unlikety to be noticed until after the 
completion of the job, with resulting complaints and difficulties. 
Time and accuracy are therefore essential characteristics of a 
sound order procedure. 

jNIore specifically, “an efficient order system should furnish a 
^ e^rd oTtlie pu rcliasCT' sffihme^nffiadd ress and give co mplete ship - 
^ img ins tructions. It must furnish a sufficient number of copies 
for each department interested in the transaction. It must expedite 
the posting of an order to the purchaser’s account. It must neces- 
sitate as few written additions as possible, and a mmimum of cleri- 
cal help. It must also take care of the preparation of uivoices and 
the writing of labels, tags, or other shipping materials, and it should 
furnish records for the statistical and production departments.” ^ 

Order department routine. The exact sequence of operations 
in a specific order department will depend upon a number of factors, 
all of which may vary between one company and another, depending 
upon the nature of the business, hlos t of ffie followin^g_ step^ are 
comm on to aU order departmen t ro utines: 

__Order is received mid interpreted. Customers' orders arrive in 
each deliveiy of incoming mail and, after being opened by the 
mail room, are delivered to the sales department. They are routed 
to the proper product division and are reviewed carefully to make 
certain that all the information needed to prepare a house order 
form is included. In some cases descriptions of articles are en- 
larged, stock numbers of products are added, if missing, prices and 
price change clauses are checked, and terms and conditions are 
noted. If any doubt exists as to precisely what the customer wants, 
his order is generally routed back to tlie salesman or a representative 
who will question the customer to make certain what is wanted. 

Credit is apyroved . In some companies this function is per- 
formed prior to interpreting the customer’s order, in which case 
all incoming orders are routed through the credit department be- 
fore delivery to the sales department. This is generally true when 
products are standard and there is seldom any doubt about quanti- 
ties and prices as the customer lists them. In most cases, however, 


^ Tho D.iitncll Corporation. Report Xo. 29S. 
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■ In many business concerns, the problem of back orders, which 
comprise items the company was unable to ship because they were 
out of stock when the original order was received, is very im- 
portant. There are various methods for handling back order pro- 
cedure, one of which is discussed in the illustration following this 
discussion. 

Invoicing . Billing the customer for the material shipped involves 
t he prici ng of the item shipped, the "extension oT fhi^ pncmg“(the 
mu ltipl ication- of the quantity ahT~tEe""uhit price the ^totaling 
of the amount of the order, and the addition of any extras, such as 
shipping charges, normal trade extras, and so forth, which may be 
involved. 

As explained previously, quite often the order is priced, extended,^ 
and the total amount, including extras, calculated at the time 
the order is originally written. This is done, when possible, so 
that it will not be necessary to rewrite the entire transaction in 
order to produce an invoice. The invoice is merely an additional 
copy of the order and is held in a pending file until such time 
as the shipping department notifies the invoicing unit that the 
order has been shipped to the customer. When this occurs, the 
invoice is pulled from the file, mailed, and the necessary accounting 
records made. 

In t hose cas es where the customer's invoice is not a copy o f 
the orig inal order ,_ the invo ice i s prepa red upon r ecei pt of the 
y cop y of the order from t he sh ipping de part ment. The order is 
priced, the extensions made and checked, after which the completed 
invoice is checked for accuracy. As before, the customer’s copy is 
mailed to him and the proper accounting records are then created. 

The ordering and invoicing procedure presents an opportunity 
for a great deal of study and refinement. It is a process in which 
many of the basic elements of ofiice management are present. 
Moreover, it generally is a highly repetitive procedure in which 
units of work can be measured quite accurately. Consequently, 
this operation can be planned, scheduled, and controlled within 
rather close limits. Unit costs for the operation can be calculated, 
and quite often worthwhile savings can be made. A wide variety 
of machines and systems applicable to the order and billing pro- 
cedure are available. The main purpose of them all is to do this 
job more quickly, so that the customer may receive the fastest 
possible service; more accurately, so that the customer’s service 
wiU be of the highest quality; and more economically, so that the 
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office costs in connection with the distribution of the product may- 
be reduced to a minimum. 

Order and invoicing procedure of a manufacturing company. 
The order and invoicing procedure of the service department of 
The Tirnken-Detroit Axle Company is an illustration of a well- 
planned order system,^ 

The Timken -Detroit Axle Company manufactures most of its own 
parts and buys others from varioas vendors. The service department 
handles nearly 20,000 individual items and parts are brought in and 
shipped every hour of the day, “WTien a shipping order is sent to the 
material clerks and they find a given part on the order is not available 
at the moment, that part is immediately back ordered. 

An hour or so later, a quantity of the part may be received and the 
back order filled. In such case, there is no actual delay in shipping 
and the customer doesn’t even know the part was back ordered. But 
the procedure in the sen/ice department is the same as if the delay had 
been one of weeks or even months. 

On the other hand, a quantity of that part might not be received for 
a long while, and orders for it would accumulate. When a quantity’- is 
received, it might not be sufficient to fill all customers’ back orders, 
I^Tien this occurs the quantity should, of course, be allocated equitably. 

When customers’ purchase orders are received, they are assigned shipper 
numbers and sent to a master control file. In this department .specifica- 
tions, prices, extensions, and any other information which may be neces- 
sary before typing are added. 

They are passed on to the typing department wffiere a group of typists, 
using electric typevuiters equipped with Hectowriters, type a Ditto master 
copy of each order. 

The master copies are checked for accuracy and passed across an 
aisle to a battery of Ditto duplicators. These duplicators are equipped 
with adjustable tables for reproducing all or any part of the information 
on the masters. Here, all shipping copies and all invoice copies — a total 
of nine — are first duplicated. Then the operator masks all except the 
shipping directions on the master copy and runs the shipping and billing 
tickets. 

A cu-stomer’s purchase order usually lists 1 to 40 or more items, but a 
.separate set of tickets is run for each item. There are four tickets,^ of 
different colons, in each set: An identification ticket twhite) ; packing 
ticket (jmllowq ; shipping ticket fpink); and back-order ticket fbluej. 
Each set of tickets is clipped together and sorted in sequence bj' part 
.lumbers. 

Copies of the full order are sorted and the shipping tickets sent to a 


2 French. R. G., “Down Goes Order Proce-Hng Co=t," American Bn-'inrrj', May, 
1946, p. 12 
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checking desk for verification. The accounting department’s other 
copies are forwarded to it and are filed by shipper number to await 
notice of shipment. 

Materials record clerks fill in on each ticket the number of pieces to 
be shipped and the stock location of each part.. If the records show 
that none, or an insufficient quantity, of a given item listed is available 
at the moment, the blue (back-order) card is posted and placed in a 
back-order file. Other tickets remain in the file until the bookkeeping 
machine operators have posted the records. 

Shipping tickets are then sent to a file where clerics in the billing de- 
partment sort them by customers and order numbers. The}’ pull the 
master copy, the accounting department shipping copy and the order 
department copy and enter on the copies the quantity of pieces to be 
shipped, and date the orders to show the day on which tickets were 
sent to the stoclcrooms. These orders are placed in an open billing file 
to await receipt of shipping information. 

If there is more than one item on a shipper, as is usuallj’ the case, 
tickets are numbered to indicate the number and sequence of tickets — i.e., 
1 of 5, 2 of 5, etc. 

All tickets then are sent to the stockrooms where they are put in 
cellophane envelopes to keep them clean. Stocla'oom employees as- 
semble the items. Tickets are arranged in the same order as the bins 
in' the stocki'ooms, so attendants have only to collect the items in the 
order indicated. They attach the identification cards to the parts and 
the packing tickets are placed in the boxes. The parts then are sent 
to the shipping room. The shipping clerks check them and fill out the 
shipping ticket, entering the weight, bill of lading number, routing, date 
shipped, etc., and return it to the service department. 

On receipt of the shipping ticket properly filled in, the service de- 
partment transcribes the shipping information on the accounting de- 
partment’s shipping copy and on the order department’s copy of the 
full order and forwards the accounting department’s copy to it. The 
latter department pulls its invoice copies, fills in the shipping information 
and bills the customer. iNIeanwhile, the order department copy is suni- 
larly filled in and sent to a service file where it is matched with the 
customer’s original purchase order and filed as a permanent record. 

Under the former system, when a back order was necessary, the master 
copy of the full order had to be retyped entirely and duplicated, as 
described above. Under the present procedure, a “variable master’’ 
strip. 2 inches wide, is placed on the left-hand margin of the original 
master copy. The original shipper number, date back ordered, and the 
new shipper number are typed on it through a Ditto carbon. Copies 
are duplicated as before, but no new tickets are required. The back 
order is held until the next shipment to that customer, when it is pulled 
and included with the new order. Using this variable master strip ef- 
fects a major saving of time in typing masters. 

As quantities of parts on back order are received, the back orders are 
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pulled and filled. If the quantity is insufficient to fill all back orders, 
the available supply is equitably allocated among all customers who 
have been waiting for the parts. 

While the greatest advantage of this system probably is in handling 
of back orders, 'the procedure also has other advantages. The most 
important of these is that tickets are duplicated and held tmtil they are 
ready to accumulate all stock available for the shipment. Thus, tickets, 
rather than stock, are accumulated. 

Shipments usually are made to designated customers on certain days 
of the week. AH of the stock is accumulated at that time, instead of 
being accumulated and stored a little at a time. Then too, it is desirable 
to attach a separate identification ticket to each part and to furnish a 
separate packing ticket for each part in a box. This plan provides 
the necessary tickets. 

At the time the present parts order control system was installed, new 
duplicating equipment was also acquired to replace the gelatin type 
duplicators formerly used. As a result of the two improvements, cost 
of order processing was cut approximately 50 per cent. 

k'lore important, management insists, is the better service it is able 
to render customers. 

Speedy service to customers is an important factor in good cus - 
tomer relation s. The above plan, it should be noted, stresses this 
service feature, in addition to accuracy, the elimination of double 
and triple writing of the same information, and the lowering of 
the cost of order and billing work. 

Billing procedure at Grove Laboratories, Inc. The following 
example serves to show how good order and billing procedure af- 
fects the operation of other functions of a business, in addition to 
reducing order costs and speeding up sendee.® 

The accounting sj^stem at Grove Laboratories, Inc. was designed t-o 
handle all billing and to segregate product sales by territories and market- 
ing areas. The time saved on these operations was approximately 62% 
per cent. Broken down to separate operations the sawngs are: 

1. Fifteen man-hoius saved daily in billing, which has reduced overtime 
in that department. 

2. Tabulating daily sales distribution, savings of more than 70 per cent. 

3. Keeping records of future orders, sawngs of more than 90 per cent. 

Since its adoption there is a noticeable improvement in office efficiency. 

Operations in the general filing department have been speeded up con- 
siderably. The credit department finds it can give better seivice in 
checking orders, which shows how the sj^stem reflects efficiency to other 
departments, although not directly connected with them. 

" Lawson, A. T., ‘^'Billing and Sales Analysis.” American B urinals, August, 1S45, 
p. 14. 
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An index of customers is maintained by trade classifications. One 
tabulating card is punched to show the customer name, another his 
street address, and one for his city and state. The customer name card 
contains his code number, salesman’s territory number and the market- 
ing area number. These three cards as well as all product cards show 
the same punch operations from column 61 to the extreme right. The 
small columns are for punching all fixed data concerning an individual 
account, making it possible to check any information desired. Product 
cards need no other customer identification than the punched code num- 
ber. The punched slots at the upper left of product cards identify 
customer and all other needed information. If, by error, product cards 
should become mixed with those of other customers the whole lot can 
be placed in the assorting machine, set for any code number desired, and 
they are separated automatically. 

Files of product cards show an assortment of quantities ranging from 
dozen to 1,200 dozen. If any quantity card in excess of 1,200 dozen 
is required, a combination of cards is pulled. On receipt of an order, 
the particular name, street and city cards are pulled along with the 
required product cards for the quantities specified in the order. After 
cards are pulled and veiified for accuracy, the complete order is placed 
in the printing machine for invoicing. 

All coded information in the customer name card is transferred auto- 
matically by gang punch operation, through the use of a reproducer unit, 
directfy into the product cards. These completed product cards then 
become a source of statistical break-down for all vital information re- 
quired in making a quick analysis. Here the sales department can find 
the answer to a selling problem for any individual account or for any 
given territory within a few minutes. These completed product cards 
are used in keeping an accurate control over advertising expenditures 
and to direct special effort to any part of the country on any product 
which needs special sales effort. 

Should it be desired to learn how B complex Vitamins are selling in 
certain types of stores in Cook County, a card run is made on that 
particular class on all 037’s in that area. The complete picture is ready 
for action in a few minutes. 

Under the old system, billing operations required two full-time opera- 
tors of 8 hours each, plus overtime at certain periods. Now customer in- 
voicing requires onfy a 3-hour period, thus leaving the battery equip- 
ment open 5 hours for statistical runs and other punch card performances. 
At the same time and within this 3-hour period about 25 per cent more 
orders can be billed than fonnerly. 

Five girls were formerly employed in the distribution of product sales 
and accumulation of sales data by marketing areas, city and state al- 
locations, etc. This made a total of seven persons required to handle 
these operations and those in the billing department. Now the man 
in charge assisted by four girls does all this work. 

The company always used a daily accumulation of sales to ascertain 
its sales position compared to a year ago to reflect increase or decrease. 
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To obtain this information under the manual method required 3 hours 
daily for one clerk to complete the tabulation. Now the job is done in 
45 minutes, saving about 70 per cent in time. 

Stock control was one phase of the business that used to cause a lot of 
trouble. There was always a lag of several days in keeping accurate 
check on the movement of goods. It often occurred that the last check 
showed a stock of several thousand dozen of an item on hand. But 
checks were not always current and before it could be counted again, 
the stock would be depleted and filling orders would have to be de- 
layed until the item was restocked. By making a run of product cards 
for any item of shipped goods during any past specified period of days, 
the inventory can be determined within an hour or two. Then the daily 
movement record of finished goods yields a closer control over stock at 
the main plant and in the warehouses. 

Keeping complete control of large quantities of future orders and the 
many products ordered was a difficult problem since new orders were 
added from day to day and others were shipped. With the method of 
punch cards a current file for such futures with punched cards is main- 
tained. As shipments are made, the cards are removed and it is very 
easy to make a card run for various products to determine the quantities 
of each to be shipped over the future order period. In some cases, future 
orders are scheduled for shipment three or four months ahead. 

It formerly took the full time of one clerk in the credit department 
to keep these future records. Today, a complete check on the future 
status can be had in 30 minutes to a maximum of 3 hours, depending on 
the quantity of orders in file. It should be noted here that these future 
card runs are not made regularly under this system, but only when it 
is deemed necessary. This application of the system means that on this 
one operation the company saves more than 90 per cent of the time 
formerly required. 

This factor of control is greatly simplified in that each operation upon 
completion can be rechecked for accuracy and tied into control figures. 

A double check is kept on back orders which carry the same number 
as that used on the original invoice. This number is printed on the 
invoice when the back order is billed so as to give a cross reference. 
Now that stock control is kept up to date the number of back orders 
has been reduced, which not only permits better service to customers 
but saves labor. 

The company uses a quadruplicate invoice: (1) Customer copy; (2) 
shipping department copy — on the reverse side of this sheet is listed all 
information pertaining to shipment, such as number of cases, B/L data, 
routing, etc.; (3) accounting department copy; (4) transportation — on 
this sheet is kept a record of shipping procedure, such as freight ex- 
penses, etc., in a loose-leaf file. 

Order department procedure in a mail-order house. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs describe the methods of handling orders in a 
large mail-order company. 
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All incoming mail is sent directly to the in-mail department. 
Letters are opened by an ordinary letter-opening machine which, 
m addition, stamps each letter with the date and the mail number. 
Each delivery is given a number. The letters are then marked — 
for example, 1-2-47-2, which means the second mail received on 
January 2, 1947. Along the entire side of the mail room is a 
sorting board, which is low enough so that the girls can sit down 
on stools of ordinary height while at work. In the middle of this 
table-like arrangement there are two rubber belt conveyors, one 
about eight inches above the other. Since this conveyor system 
is in the center of the sorting board, the girls can work on each 
side of it. 

The orders are sent through in accordance with a carefully 
planned schedule, which, however, varies with the number of 
orders received. In the sorting of the mail, the orders are sorted 
out and put on the upper of the two conveyors, while all other cor- 
respondence is put on the lower one. The orders go along the con- 
veyor to the end of the sorting board to a table. At the sorting 
board the orders are pinned on order forms, on each of which is a 
number. At the table the orders are marked with the amounts, 
after which they are checked and added. The cashier’s depart- 
ment takes care of all money orders and checks, as well as currency. 

The orders next reach the stenciling department. This depart- 
ment has two main divisions. The first consists of the files, con- 
taining a stencil for every person who has ever ordered from the 
firm previously, and the other is a group of stenciling machines on 
which stencils for all new customers are made. A record is kept 
for each individual customer, and all his transactions and other 
relations with the company are recorded. These files are arranged 
alphabetically as well as by states and localities, and contain ap- 
proximately two and one-half million stencils. The order form 
is stenciled, as is the gummed label which is to go on the package. 

From the stencil department the orders go to the order-typing 
department. In this department the order is typed on a duplicate 
form. If more than one item is ordered, a separate sheet is typed 
for each one. On this sheet appears the history of the order. M 
10:20 A 12, for example, means that the order is scheduled to 
leave Monday at 10:20, and that it is to go to section A, in the 
assembly department, and to bin 12. The order form goes to the 
bin, so that when the time comes to send the order out the items 
2 nay be checked agamst the order to see that it is complete. The 
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indiiddual item sheets are sent through pneumatic tubes to the de- 
partments for which they are intended. All orders are scheduled 
to leave the house within twenty-four hours after they are received. 

The orders next go down to a desk in each stock room or mer- 
chandise floor, as it is called, where the clerk goes to the shelves 
and selects the article called for b3’’ the order sheet. The clerk puts 
the article along with the order sheet on a table on one side of the 
room. Another clerk then takes the various articles and sends 
them down a large chute which connects the merchandise floors 
with the assembty floor. On a platform just above the assembly 
floor the articles are sorted into sections. Sections A. B, C, and 
so on. are for combination orders, and another section for single 
orders. The sections are further subdivided bi’- ten-minute periods 
and b3^ hours. The orders are then sorted into these ten-minute 
periods according to the time schedule stamped on them. When 
the articles come to the various sections from the sorters on the 
platform. the3* are dropped into the appropriate hopper. At the 
bottom of the hoppers is a long sorting board. Here each article is 
put into its indh-idual bin. Before the merchandise is shipped, it is 
checked with the order, which has also been put into the bin. If 
the check shows the order to be complete, it is wrapped up and 
the gummed. stencHed label is stuck on. The orders then are sent to 
the shipping room, in which is a substation of the U. S. Post Office. 
The orders are put into regular mail sacks, and they go out in this 
form. 

Analyzing the work of the order department. The foregoin g 
illustrations indicate the man3’^ possibilities for sendee wh ich exist 
in good order-handling proced ure. Tffie advan'^gesjiescribed were 
achieved onl3’' after a great deal of stud3’^ and plan ning on the part 
""of each of the companies mentioned. The following check list w ill 
suggest some of the points to be ques tioned when existing order 
_ routines are to be examined, and on the basis of the facts uncovered 
^b3’- the examination improvements vdll sug gest themselves.^ 

How inan 3 * clerical operations are used in recording, filling and billing 
each order? 

Are there standard instructions that explain, in detail, the proper 
way to prepare and handle orders and are these instructions used by the 
emplox'ees? 

How are peak loads handled? 

Pierce, J. T.. “Is Your Order Department Ilead3' for Business? ' T/ie Ofice, 
starch, 1946, p. 50. 
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''What percentage of orders are received by mail? by telephone? from 
salesmen? from other sources? 

Are order writers assigned to other duties? 

Are orders proofread before leaving the order department? 

Is any part of the order recopied? 

What are the types of orders received? 

Where do delays occur in handling orders? 

Does the work pile up when a clerk is absent? 

Are unnecessary copies of the order being written? 

How many times is the same information written on the order, on 
the shipping forms and on the invoice? 

What do the salesmen think of the present order- writing system? 

What do customers think when they receive aclcnowledgment of their 
order and the invoice? 

What writing method oest meets the needs? (Single sheets or padded 
forms? Pads with interleaved carbon? Continuous multi-copy forms 
with interleaved carbon? Duplicating machine-stencil, spirit, gelatine, 
offset, or photocopy process?) The method of writing an order determines 
the answers to many questions. Each order-writing procedure must be 
studied and analyzed before the proper machine can be selected. 

Important factors that are present in every well planned and well 
executed order-writing system are: accuracy in transcribing all informa- 
tion to all forms needed to complete the transaction; accuracy in read- 
ing the information; accuracy in preparing the items for shipment; ac- 
curacy in shipping the items. 

To improve an order-writing system eveiy copy of the order must be 
legible. Whenever possible, reduce the number of forms and thereby 
reduce the number of re-writings of repetitive information. Use the 
most efficient order-writing method. Have the forms properly designed. 
Allow the minimum time for routing the forms through all departments. 
Keep adequate records which show how much it costs to handle and in- 
voice an order and the time required to complete the entire transaction. 



11 

Office Management in the Sales 
Department 


The main objective of the sales department is the marketing 
of the compam-'s product at a price vrhich v-ill permit a profit and 
in the quantities necessan,- to assure steady, high-level production 
at lovr unit costs. The fulfillment of this objective requires at- 
tention to at least tvo functions: the creation of demand and the 
direction and control of the sales force. The foUovring chapter 
rrill deal vith the former function. Our present concern is vith 
the role of omce management in the direction and control of the 
eS'orts of the salesmen. Lowered margins of profit,, increased com- 
petition. and other equally important developments have made it 
essential that the most careful attention be given to the develop- 
ment of emcient methods of sales management. 

Reliance of the sales department upon records and reports. 
Records and reports constitute the prim.ar%~ means vrhereby the 
sales manager and the sales department at the home oSce keep 
in touch vrith salesmen and customers. The sales manager, through 
a sj'stem of daily, veekij*. and monthly reports sent to him by his 
representatives in the field, exercises control and renders decisions 
almost entirely bi* means of these documents. In fact, so easy 
is it to manage the sales force in this Tvay that there is a verj- real 
danger of its being carried too far. Of necessity, hovrever. the 
sales manager depends to a considerable extent upon reports of 
others for his information about conditions in the sales field. 


Organization of the sales department. Lack of space prevents 
more than brief reference being made to vraj's in which sales aciui- 
ties may be organized. All firms take into consideration, to a 
considerable extent, the geographical division of the sales terriion.'. 
Some have district sales managers, each of whom is in charge oi a 


specified territory and all of whom usually report directly to the 
sales manager. Other concerns,, in addition to the geographical 
basis of exercising sales control, emphasize the various items or 
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products in the line through the designation of certam mdividuals 
as product managers. Each of the product managers devotes his 
entire time to developing the sale of his particular product, no mat- 
ter in what geographical area it may be sold. Still other com- 
panies establish selling agencies in different parts of the country'- 
and appoint local agents as their direct representatives. In ad- 
dition to these methods, there is the tj^ie of organization commonly 
used in the retail business and to a considerable extent also in the 
wholesale field, in which the buying and selling functions are com- 
bined and referred to as merchandising. 

Obviously the exact nature of the sales records and reports needed 
depends to a considerable extent upon the kind of sales-organization 
structure under which the company is operating. In practically 
all cases, however, there are certain fundamental records which 
it is absolutely essential to keep. 

Prospect records. Two important functions of the sales de- 
partment are to supply leads to salesmen and to see that prospects 
are properly followed up. The essentials of a practical prospect- 
file and follow-up system are that the plan work automatically and 
that it provide for a definite check on results. 

One method is to make a lead slip in duplicate for each inquiry 
received, whether bj'- mail or telephone. One copy is sent to the 
salesman, the other is kept for the company’s prospect files. This 
slip should contain such information as: 

1. Name of customer or prospect. 

2. Inquirer’s name, initials, and title. 

3. Full address. 

4. Date inquiry was received. 

5. Nature of the company’s business. 

6. Origin of contact (mail, telephone, visit, and so on). 

7. "What did the inquirer want to know? 

The salesman uses his copy of the lead slip to plan his call and 
develop the sale. The sales department’s copy is placed in a 
follow-up file, which will bring it to the attention of the sales man- 
ager should the salesman fail to follow the prospect or fail to re- 
port his progress. A lead shp is illustrated in Figure 31. 

Sales777eri^s reports. One of the prunary interests of every sales 
manager is the amount of business which his representatives in 
the field are securing. Consequently, one of the fundamental 
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records of the sales department is the salesman’s report, which shows 
specifically and in detail Just what each salesihan is doing. Practice 
varies as to the particular method of securing this information 
from the salesmen. Some companies require a daily report from 
each salesman containing the names of customers and prospects 
visited, the results secured, and so on. Other concerns ask that 
this same information be submitted v/eekly rather than daily. 
Still other firms supply their salesmen with customers’ record cards, 
one card for each customer, and ask that the salesmen note the 
results of their visits on these cards and send them to the ofiice as 
the calls are made. In other cases the daily or weekly expenses of 
the salesmen are shown in designated columns on the same form 
on which the reports of calls are entered. The items commonly 
found on salesmen’s reports are: 

1, Name of customer or prospect, 

2, Buyer’s name, initials and title. 

3, Full address, 

4, Date of call, 

5, Consumption capacity. 

6, Competitive conditions, 

7, Basis of competition. 

8, Price quoted. 

9, Orders, 

10. Sugge.sted follow-up, 

11, When next call should be made. 

Whatever details the report may contain, the primary object of 
the salesmen’s reports is to give the sales manager a specific and 
rather detailed report on each customer or prospect. Ample space 
should be left for the insertion of any information about the cus- 
tomer’s or prospect’s present or future business or plans that v/ill 
be of practical usefulness to the sales department. Under this 
heading might be such a notation as, ‘‘Does not need any more 
office equipment now but is planning to open a branch office at 
Albany, N. Y., about April 1, and will be in the market for a com- 
plete set of furnishings for it sometime during the first part of 
March,” 

Customer’s record card. The .sales manager must know at all 
times how much bu-siness his firm is doing with each customer. 
For this reason he keeps in the sales office a customer’s lecord card, 
a separate card, of course, being maintained for each customer, 
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on which are noted all transactions with the customer. Such 
information as order number, date of order, itemized account of 
what was ordered, value of order, 
date of shipment, complaints, if 
any, by the customer, and so on, 
is entered on this record. The 
customer’s card serves as a com- 
plete record of the firm’s transac- 
tions with him from a sales stand- 
point. These cards are usually 
filed alphabetically by customers, 
but they also may be subdivided 
and filed geographically. Figure 23 illustrates such a record. 

Statistical records of sales. Complete, accurate, and up-to-date 
customers’ record cards also serve as the basis upon which sales 
statistics are compiled. While it is not within the scope of this 
chapter to enter into an extended discussion of the use and value 
of sales statistics, it is in order at least to draw attention to the 
very great usefulness and practical value which the compilation 
of such data may have for a progressive sales manager. Classifica- 
tion of sales by items or products sold, by salesmen, by territories, 
by customers, and so on, will frequently show results that are 
truly surprising. For example, in an investigation of one com- 
pany that made use of information secured from customer record 
cards in this way, an analysis of some 8,000 cards showed that 
approximately one-third of the customers bought in excess of $100 
worth of merchandise; one-third, from $25 to $100 worth; and 
one-third, less than $25 worth in the course of a year. Tabulation 
of these same cards by the amount of sales, however, showed that 
over 95 per cent of the sales made were to customers who bought 
over $100 worth of goods per year. Further study along this same 
line brought out the fact that, although only 6 per cent of the 
customers bought more than $1,000 worth of goods yearly, never- 
theless, this 6 per cent bought 85 per cent of all goods sold. The 
value of such information in planning sales compaigns and in 
systematizing efforts to reduce selling expenses by concentrating 
on the most profitable customers is obvious. Every sales manager 
should regard sales statistics, not as an evil to be avoided if possible, 
or at most to be put up with grudgingly, but rather as a means by 
which much valuable information may be secured. 
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Fig. 23. — Customer’s Record Card 
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Sales records used by Majestic Manufacturing Company/ The 
following example illustrates one method of maintaining sales 
records of customers’ activity, salesmen’s activity, and salesmen’s 
expenses. 

Majestic Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, maker of stoves and 
ranges, has installed a simple set of records that present a visual analytic 
picture of all sales activities. The new system was installed January 1, 
1945, and the following results have been achieved: 

1. Time of keeping records cut in half; 

2. The handling of orders was speeded up ; 

3. Progress of customers may be seen at a glance; 

4. A visible picture is given of each salesman’s activities — his progress, 
his aggressiveness in conjunction with his training; 

5. Cut in cost of distribution as results from salesman’s training; 

6. A noticeable improvement of the morale and efficiency of the office 
workers. 

The complete set consists of one 4 by 8-inch “fold-over” sheet for 
the customer record, three 5 by 8-inch cards for salesman’s records, and 
one 5 by 8-inch card showing activities of customer and salesman. All 
are reversible, providing space for several years’ records. Figure 24 
illustrates two of these records. 

Customer record. Records are kept geographically by state. They 
are slipped into place alphabetically and fastened on a horizontal slide 
that fits a visible panel. The name of each account appears on the 
visible index at the bottom of the card. This record sheet is 4 by 8 
inches, folded in the center and is reversible, providing four pages for 
records. These sheets are called “fold-over,” because they fit over the 
salesman’s activity card. They are thin, permitting as many as six to 
be used over the salesman’s card before transferring them to dead files. 
On the salesman’s card and flush with the customer fold-over sheet is 
space for information concerning quota of the different style ranges such 
as coal and wood, etc. There is a salesman’s activity card for each 
account, which shows everything he did on each call, to afford a quick, 
fingertip checking of sales progress. 

At the bottom of the visible index are celluloid movable signals. 
Left to right they are: A large orange signal indicates this store to be 
a group unit. If the account’s credit is questionable a large red signal 
is placed here; if there should be a possibility of reopening an old ac- 
count but an investigation is first required, a large black signal is shown. 
The small blue signal shows the month the salesman last called; a small 
orange signal, the month last order was received. The yearly quota is 
written in pencil on tab under “quota unit.” Under “summary of sales” 

1 Lawson, A. T., "Fingertip Control of Sales Abolishes Guesswork,” American 
Business, June, 1945, p. 14. 
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Fig. 24A. — The card shown above is part of a set of records which provide quick 
facts concerning sales to dealers, a sales summary, percentage of quota. 



Fig. 24B. — This is the salesman's record card which carries a complete record of 
sales, commissions, travel expenses, total sales costs, and annual volume. 
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at the right, blue and orange signals indicate styles of stoves customer 
has been buying. The small figures at lower right show, by moving the 
orange slide, the percentage of quota filled. 

Salesmen, training and record. Much attention is given to salesmen 
by Majestic. This starts vidth the salesmen’s training and carries through 
vdth every detail, year in and year out. The policy is: '^Salesmen pro- 
duce the business that makes pay rolls possible; they make expansions 
necessary, and make it possible to look for new outlets. It is salesmen 
who keep factories running. With all other details of manufacturing a 
product functioning properly, the salesman who knows his duty and 
executes it with sincerity of purpose will make progress in the years 
that lie ahead.” 

Salesman’s record. Other than the salesman’s store activity card, 
there are three others to complete the set. Card number 1 provides for 
volume of sales by month, with space for several years’ record. Under 
the volume column is salary and commissions by month, next is travel 
expense, then total sales cost. At the right is space for percentage of 
cost sales. Orange slide shows percentage of quota reached. Card 
number 2 has salesman’s name, short history of him and his family, his 
wife’s name, number of children; quota, volume produced, total selling 
cost, percentage of sales, total earnings, citations, remarks. Card num- 
ber 3 provides a summary control for three years on each side, the 
number of days worked each month, authorized dealers called on, new 
accounts called on, new accounts sold, resale calls, service calls, mileage. 
The lower half of this card shows the accumulated totals of the different 
units sold. 

Territorial records. Inasmuch as the sales representatives of 
most companies are more or less constantly on the road covering 
the territories that have been assigned to them, it is important that 
the sales office have records that will tell exactly not only what 
territory each salesman has, but also the exact or approximate 
location within the territory of the .salesman on any given day. 
For the purpose of setting forth the location of different territories, 
the sales manager usually has on the wall of his office a rather 
large map on which the territories are clearly marked, either in 
ink or in colored crayon. In the center of each territory there 
may be placed a number, A simple code pasted in a lower comer 
of the map shows the name of the salesman covering each terri- 
tory as numbered on the map. Sometimes, too, other information 
in regard to the territories, such as the sales q’lota for the year, 
the potential customer population of the territory, and so on, may 
be showm on the same map. 

Salesmen’s route cards. In order that the sales manager may 
have a record showing where each salesman is in a territory at any 
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given time, a simple report form showing the anticipated route of 
the salesman during a given period in the future, usually a week, 
often is used. This report maj^ be sent in b^'- the salesman each 
week with his report of calls and his expense account. On this 
report will be shown the salesman’s name and below, in columnar 

form, the dates of the coming 
week, together with the name of 
the town and the hotel where he 
expects to be each day. The use 
of such a report enables the sales 
manager to get in touch easity and 
quickly with any of his men if 
the need ai’ises. A copy of this 
same record is also sent to the 
mailing department to be used by 
it m sending mail to the salesmen on the road. Incidentally, such 
a report is useful to the sales manager in that it shows him at once 
whether his men are covering all the communities that they should 
visit, or whether, as is sometimes the case, especially where a lax 
system of sales control prevails, the men are going only to the larger 
towns and neglecting the smaller ones. Figure 25 shows a copy 
of this report. 

Salesmen’s weekly expense accounts. The salesman’s weekly 
expense account has already been referred to incidentally in a previ- 
ous paragraph. The writer has 
yet to see two such records that 
are exactly alike. In general, 
however, the purpose of the ex- 
pense account is to ascertain the 
total amount spent by the sales- 
man and to classify this total by 
t}q)e of expense. Thus, there will 
be separate coluimis in which are 
entered the amounts spent for 
railroad fare, Pulhnan fare, excess 
baggage, and cartage charges 
(where salesmen carry sample trunks), for hotel bills, for meals, 
for auto hire, for miscellaneous items, and so on. Some' compa- 
nies aslc that receipts or vouchers be submitted to substantiate 
certain items shown on the expense account. Figure 26 illustrates 
this record. 
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Fig. 26. — Salesman’s Expense 
Account. 
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Records of sales estimates and quotas. One important set of 
records of the sales department has to do with sales estimates, 
quotas, and budgets. Sales quotas are often based on more or 
less detailed market surveys or analyses. The translation of these 
figures into the final sales budget includes many necessary adjust- 
ments that must be made to suit the requirements or restrictions 
of the other departments of the business, such as production, finance, 
and so on. Setting sales quotas and making up the final sales 
budget constitute a problem too great and complex to be treated 
here. Even the records that are involved can be indicated only 
very briefly. The data upon which sales quotas are based should 
include an estimate, submitted by the salesman himself, regarding 
the sales possibilities in his territory. These figures must be totaled 
and analyzed by the district sales managers and reports, containing 
suggested quotas, must be sent to the general sales manager. On 
these reports a tentative sales estimate or statement of what the 
sales department thinks it can sell, in terms of volume and of value, 
during the coming period is prepared. These figures are then sub- 
mitted to the various other departments of the business, after 
which they are revised before being finally approved. When this 
final approval is received the whole process is repeated in reverse 
order with a view to arriving at a definite quota for each salesman. 
During the period covered by the quota, frequent comparisons 
must be made between estimated sales and actual sales. Unfore- 
seen conditions may arise — and in practice do arise with annoying 
persistency — which make it neces,sary to revise the quotas or esti- 
mates during the period. All of these activities require the mak- 
ing and the keeping of numerous records and reports by the sales 
department, as well as by other departments. 

Sales quota record of Maremont Automotive Products, Inc. 
One method of keeping the records that contribute to the establish- 
ment of a sales budget is illustrated below.^ 

Maremont sales records contain information on 2, .500 accounts in 22 
territories covering all states and Canada with an annual sales volunie 
that runs into millions of dollars. A visible card was designed which 
tells the story of every account from its contract number to its last dollar 
of monthly sales. This sales account card gives the picture of the sales 
records of dealers and territories by opening a single tray and glancing 


2 Eastman, P., “Sales and Quotas at a Glance,” American Bminess, April, 19^6, 

p. 18. 
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at the visible margin of the cards. Through the use of a sliding insert, 
without raising a card, records reveal the percentage of sales of each 
account of the sales total of the previous year. Posting of monthly sales 
records is made with a minimum of effort and time, as this device auto- 
matically translates the current cumulative sales total into percentage 
of sales for the previous year. With all the cards signaled in this manner 
and grouped according to territories, the sales director can see which 
dealers, salesmen, towns, or states require attention. 

In addition to cards for the 2,500 franchise dealers classified as ledger 
accounts, there are 900 cards for customers buying both spring and muffler 
items. These records also contain information on approximately 650 
branches or jobbers supplied by a franchise dealer. Branches or jobbeis 
have a card under their city index, for referring inquiries from consumers 
to the nearest INIaremont dealer. 

The upper left-hand corner of customer sales record cards contains 
information on the franchise dealer; to the right are listed branches and 
jobbers. Columns printed on both sides provide space for a 10-year 
record of monthly and cumulative sales. Information for all monthly 
sales totals is sent by the accounting department to an entry clerk who 
makes all entries and operates the sales analysis s^’^stem. 

The following information is entered on the sales record cards: A 
customer number is assigned to each account for identification and ac- 
counting purposes. The area covered by each of Maremont’s 22 sales- 
men is indicated by a territory number. This is followed bj’’ the names 
of the bityer, sales manager, owner. A contract number is entered for 
all franchise dealers. Under the title “Catalog Number,” code numbers 
represent the type of catalog and price lists supplied the dealer. Below 
this is the name of the manufacturer who formerly supplied this account. 

Two credit ratings are recorded, one supplied by the Motor and Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Association, the other by Dun & Bradstreet. There 
are also two entries for direct-mail promotion. Services are available 
to dealers whereby literature is mailed to the dealers’ customers at a 
service charge. In the right-hand corner of the card a record of sales 
promotion work is kept. Tins shows the period covered, amount sold, 
and initials of the person who did the sales promotion work. This sales 
work is done by a Maremont promotion man, other than the regular 
salesman, who works with the dealer’s sales staff in promoting klaremont 
items. 

Sales figures for each month and the date of the latest sales call are 
recorded. Sales volume is carried on a cumulative sales basis showing 
total volume to date; figures for yearly sales totals are entered to the 
right of these columns. The total volume of sales for the previous year 
is used as a basis for establishing the next year’s sales quota for each 
account, and is also the basis on which the sliding insert is set up to 
calculate the current year’s business. The total for the previous year 
is the 100 per cent total for the current year. 

After dealers have been classified as ledger accounts, this information 
is entered on a sales record card, which is placed in a pocket with a 
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printed insert along vdtli the necessary signals to classify the account. 
Each insert is set at the total dollar value of annual business for last 
year for the account. This system vrorks in the manner of a slide rule 
in automatically translaiing cumtilatire sales into percentages of the 
sales quota set for individual accounts. 

A narrovt red signal at the left of the card is used to shov the month 
of the latest call by the salesman in that territory. A yellotr signal 
used at the left of the card denotes a muSer customer; a blue signal, a 
spring customer. Smaller colored signals are used in conjunction vnth 
large signals to classify further these accounts as to type of parts sold. 
A purple signal is used to classic a customer as a branch or Jobber 
of a parent account. 

Figure 27 shovrs how this visual system of sales analysis vrorks when 
the cards are placed together in a tray and arranged according to terri- 
tories. These cards cover the first 3 months of 1946. Glancing at the 
signals, the sales manager will not pay attention to the first and last 
cards, because the signals are in a normal position, in both eases these 
accounts have bought appxorimaiely 25 per cent of their yearly quota. 
At the end of IMarch, indicators point to 25 per cent for most of the cards. 
However, the indicator on the second card is to the left and shows this 
account has bought only l-Lhj, per cent of its quota instead of 25 per 
cent. This account is lagging ahnost 2 months behind the others in 
sales volume. Following through, the sales manager glances to the left 
of the card and notes a salesman has not called since .January. 

The third card stands out because the indicator is so far to the right. 
This tells the sales manager the account has filled almost 42 per cent of 
its sales quota, as compared to 25 per cent for most accounts. 
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Fig 27. — By glancing at the visible margins of these cards arranged by territoiies, this sales analysis system 
used by Maiemont Automotive Products, Inc , tells at a glance which accounts are ahead of oi behind their sales 
quotas for each month. 
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to reinstall a variant no better because modern business cannot be done 
profitably without records of experience. It costs no more to have a 
genuinely useful record than to have a record that is a failure through 
and through. 

Fix the responsihility. Experience has taught that the way to make 
sales control records the powerful aid to sales department operations that 
they can and should be is to make a staff employee of the administra- 
tive department responsible for the design, installation, operation, and 
analysis of the sales control record, so that the sales manager is free 
to use it. This is no different from the universal practise of making 
the comptroller responsible for preparing financial records for the use 
of plant executives who are not expected to concern themselves with 
accounting techniques in detail. 

The first step that must be taken to insure a workable and profitable 
sales control record is to assign somebody to this job and to stipulate 
that he be solely responsible for the record and coordinate it with the 
sales department. Unless and until this is done, sales control will be 
at least partly illusion and far less useful and profitable than it should 
and can be. 

Analyze the problem. The next step is to analyze the business in rela- 
tion to the economy. The best way to go about this important task is 
by consultation among the administrative, financial, and sales executives. 
Some of the points to consider are: plant capacity and location with 
respect to markets; product range; breakeven point volume; volume 
objective; nature and extent of expansion plans, if any; balance sheet 
position; competition encountered directly from other makers of like 
products and indirectly from alternative products that can accomplish 
the same general purpose; size, location, and relative importance of 
markets for each class or type of product; buying habits and practices 
of ultimate consurners and intermediate handlers; channels of distribution 
used, and alternate channels available; number of customers; number 
of prospective customers; distribution of customers and prospects by 
relative importance; minimum size of profitable transaction; importance 
of unprofitable transactions from a service point of view; number and 
location of salesmen or branch offices; gross profit margin by product 
classes ; salesmen’s compensation plan and possible modifications thereof ; 
long range and cyclical trend of demand by product classes, and seasonal 
variations among them; etc. 

When these and related points that will suggest themselves in terms 
of one’s own business are set down and answered in orderly fashion, 
the kind of sales control record one needs emerges in outline. Its probable 
size will also be indicated in general terms. It must be remembered that 
a sales control record is both a record of sales and an instrument of con- 
trol — and the control aspect is by far the more important. 

Why sales controls fail. Many sales executives and many sales con- 
trol records fail to accomplish their objectives, because they concentrate 
too intently on the individual accounts and summations of them. Tlie 
"law of averages” in the sense it is commonly understood is the worst 
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enemy of salesmen and sales executives. It is perfectly true that you’ve 
got to make calls if you vant to get results; laut it is equally true the 
calls have to be in the right places at the right times, if the results are to 
meet e.xpectations. Averages are all right when they are properly used, 
but they are too often misused. 

‘‘Averages'' conceal the facts. If you have eleven customers who buy 
$1,000 each and one who buj’-s $133,000, it is true your average sales per 
customer are $12,000; but it means nothing. Yet too often sales statis- 
tics are put in a form that conceals the important facts by averaging 
or adding them in with unimportant things. When that is done, the sales 
control record becomes self-defeating. The real function of the sales 
control record is to increase profits, either by increasing sales through 
bringing the salesmen face to face with potentially profitable customers 
a greater share of the time or by cutting the costs of distribution — or 
both. It cannot perform that function, if it is used merelj’- for individual 
account control on a hunch basis or if it is used as a means for “getting 
up a report” of salesmen’s and branch offices’ total of sales and calls. 

Sales record “imists.” What it can show and what it must be made 
to show, if it is to be a real aid to management, is the true condition of 
the sales activity. It must show what constitutes a profitable customer, 
and how many customers are profitable. It must show what kinds of 
customers are unprofitable, and how many of them are being sold. It 
must define profitable and unprofitable customers in ways that enable 
the management and the salesmen to difi'erentiate among prospects so 
that time and promotional effort goes only to those who have a reason- 
able likelihood of returning a profit when and if they are sold. Bj* reveal- 
ing such facts as these, it lays a basis for some real sales planning and 
for seeing to it that the plans are followed as long as they remain sound 
and are modified when changes are needed. 

Specifically, the sales manager can: 

1. Interdict salesmen’s calls on the unprofitable group and the pros- 
pects like them ; 

2. Prune his sales promotional lists of all the worthless names; 

3. Assign salesmen’s call quotas to the worthwhile customers and ’ 
prospects like them; 

4. Locate present customers and actively cultivate prospects who offer 
potential volume in lines not now bought from his organization, and 
see to it they are solicited regularly for this business; 

5. Develop and commence cultivation hj salesmen’s calls and direct 
mail of new and hitherto unsolicited prospects having the characteristics 
of the profitable customers; 

6. Reduce travel costs and wastes of time spent in beating the bushes 
for unprofitable accounts; 

7. IModify the compensation plan along lines that will make it finan- 
cially worthwhile to concentrate on assigned accounts and prospects with- 
out raising the percentage of direct sales expense; and 

8. Reduce office costs, shipping and billing expense, outbound freight 
costs, and many other overhead items through the reduction in the number 
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of tranfeaetions necessary to conduct the same or a greater volume of 
bxLslness at better margins of profit, 

When these kinds of benefits are obtained, sales control becomes a 
profitable reality. They cannot be obtained unless one bnovrs v/here 
and ho>v to seek them. This knovdedge can be learned from & vrell 
organized sales control record- 
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Office Management in the Advertising 
and Sales Promotion Department 


As in the case of the order and sales departments discussed in 
previous chapters, a very considerable amount of office manage- 
ment and record-keeping work is done in the advertising and sales 
promotion departments. Unlike most other departments, how- 
ever, the precise duties and responsibilities of the advertising 
department vary rather widely with different companies. In 
addition, the way in which the work -is divided between the 
advertising agency and the company advertising department 
obviously has an important influence on the nature and extent of 
the work to be done by the company itself. Before turning to 
a discussion of office management in the advertising and sales 
promotion departments, therefore, these matters must first be con- 
sidered. 

The place of the advertising function in business organizations. 
The place of the advertising and promotion function depends both 
on the nature of the business and on the particular situation within 
the company. In many manufacturing establishments the ad- 
vertising manager is responsible to the sales manager. This ar- 
rangement is used not because the advertising manager is less im- 
portant to the company than the sales manager, but because the 
sales manager is responsible for the distribution of the company’s 
products, and, therefore, everything that aids him in distributing 
them successfully, including, of course, advertising, should be under 
his general supervision. In some concerns close cooperation be- 
tween advertising and sales is secured by making the advertising 
manager an assistant sales manager, and, in turn, making the sales- 
manager assistant advertising manager. 

In other industrial organizations advertising and sales promotion 
are two separate departments, although each necessarily works 
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within the company who will act not only as contact man between 
the company and the agencj’', but who also will head a department 
that will be responsible for doing a considerable amount of actual 
advertising work. 

Duties of the advertising and sales promotion departments. 
As has been indicated, the specific responsibilities of the advertising 
departments vary considerably in different lines of business, and 
also with different concerns within the same industry*. hlcKinsey 
& Company recentty made a survey for the Association of National 
Advertisers, Inc., of the organization of the advertising activities 
of a number of member companies.^ 

Our examination of the organization of the advertising activities of 
the participating companies — as would be expected — discloses no definite 
pattern. Naturally advertising organization is influenced by factors such 
as objectives, scope of advertising responsibilities, need for coordination 
with other activities such as public relations, and the size of the adver- 
tising budget. 

To the extent that generalizations on advertising organization can 
soundN be made, this can be said; 

1. Since advertising is used primarily as a selling tool, in the majority 
of medium-sized and smaller companies advertising activities are 
regarded as an integral part of marketing. In such cases the Direc- 
tor of Advertising reports to the chief marketing executive. 

2. In many companies, the sheer size of the advertising budget or the 
importance of advertising to the particular business calls for a 
separate division, with the Director of Advertising reporting to the 
chief executive. In such cases sales promotion activities are usually 
a responsibility of the Adr^ertising Diwsion. This organizational 
set-up is common in the larger companies. 

3. In some companies advertising is closely allied with public rela- 
tions. Here the two positions are combined, with the chief of the 
division reporting to the President. 

Our study indicates that currently there is a considerable amount of 
reorganization and realignment of advertising responsibilities and rela- 
tionships. For example, several companies e.xpressed a desire to par- 
ticipate in the study but were unable to do so because advertising activi- 
ties were in the process of reorganization. In two instances participat- 
ing companies realigned advertising activities while our study was in 
progress. 

The following check list of activities indicates the many duties 
which are found in advertising departments." 

^ “Organiration of the Advertising Function.’’ Association of National Advertisers, 
Inc., New York. 1946, p. 5. 

-Ibid., p. 169. 
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Ghecx List of Acthtties (other thax product adi*ertisixg) 
Perforaied by 202 A.N.A. jMeaiber Cohpaxies 

This is a tabulation of replies from 202 A.iSlA. companies relative 
to the non-product-selling activities performed by the Advertising De- 
paiTinents in these companies. The limitations of this tabulation should 
be recognized; it does not indicate the ircqnency with which an activity 
is performed nor its imjtortance in the company. 


XUMBER AND PER. CENT OF TOTAL REPLIES 


Adv. Dept. 
FuUy 

ACTRTTY Responsible 


Hiviidle institutional ad- 

Nvmbcr 

Per cent 

vertising 

Prepare displays for deal- 

175 

S6.6 

ers or distributors 
Prepare exliibits and 

other material for 

173 

S5.6 

shows, conventions, etc. 
Handle publicity re- 

161 

79.7 

leases 

Develop vistial sales ma- 
terial. such as easels 

14S 

732 

and portfolios 

146 

72.3 

Prepare catalogs 

Prepare motion pictures 
or sound slides for use 

139 

6S5 

in sales departments 
Prepare easels, slides, 
etc., for speeches by 

115 

56.9 

othei-s 

Edit house masrazines for 

112 

55.4 

dealers 

Edit consumer house or- 

105 

52.0 

gans 

Handle dealer coopera- 

100 

49.5 

tire advertising 

9S 

4S.5 

Do package design work 

96 

47.5 

Do market i-escarch 
Prepare motion pictures 
or sound slides for use 
in strengthening public 

96 

47.5 

relations 

Edit employee publica- 

95 

47,0 

tions 

Hold consumer meetings 

S5 

42.1 

or schools 

Handle ceremonies such 

74 

36.6 

as “E" awards, etc.. . . 
Prepare internal posters 
for employee morale 

72 

35.6 

buildinc 

71 

35.2 


Adv. 

Dept. 

Adv, 

Dept. 

Assists 

Fully Responsible 

Other Depts. 

or Assists 

Xmnhcr 

Per cent 

Xiimbcr 

Per cent 

13 

6.4 

ISS 

93.0 

10 

4.9 

1S3 

90.5 

39 

19.3 

200 

99.0 

24 

11.9 

172 

S5.1 

S3 

16.3 

179 

SS6 

17 

S.4 

156 

772 

30 

14.S 

145 

71,7 

3S 

1S.S 

150 

742 

S 

3.9 

113 

55.9 

9 

14.5 

109 

54.0 

14 

6.9 

112 

55.4 

54 

26.7 

1,50 

74.2 

63 

312 

159 

7S.7 

23 

11.4 

ns 

5S.4 

25 

12.3 

110 

54.4 

17 

S.4 

91 

45.0 

54 

26.7 

126 

62.3 

54 

26.7 

125 

61.9 
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NIBIBER AXD PER CENT OF TOTAL REPLIES (Cont.) 

Adv. DepL Adv. Dept. Adv. Dept. 

Fulij' Assists Ftilly Responsible 

ACTHTTY Responsible -Other Depts. or Assists 


Provide facilities for pub- 

Xin7ibcr 

Per cent 

yinnber 

Per cent 

Xiniiber 

Per cent 

lie functions 

Prepare materi.al for in- 
terpreting Company 

66 

32.6 

41 

202 

107 

52.9 

policies to employees 
Advertise company's pro- 
ducts and/or policies 

65 

32.2 

52 

25.7 

117 

57.9 

direct to stockholders 

63 

312 

30 

142 

93 

46.0 

Hold dealer meetings . 

63 

312 

5S 

2S.7 

121 

59.9 

Do sales analysis tvork . 
Handle pretesting of pro- 

57 

2S2 

56 

27.7 

113 

55.9 

ducts 

Prepare speeches for 

55 

272 

50 

242 

105 

52.0 

others 

Prepare motion picttires 
or sound slides for use 
in strengthening em- 

54 

26.7 

S5 

42L 

139 

6S2 

plovee relations 

Prepare releases amd bul- 

47 

232 

36 

172 

S3 

41.1 

letins to stockholders. 
Handle company drives, 
such as bond and com- 

46 

22.7 

47 

232 

93 

46.0 

munity fund 

Arrange employee affairs, 
such as atliletics. par- 

44 

21.S 

SO 

39.6 

124 

61.4 

ties. etc. 

32 

152 

49 

242 

SI 

40.0 

Prepare aimual report . 
Advertise for nerv em- 

31 

152 

SI 

40L 

112 

55.4 

plovees 

Prepare material for use 
in dealing rvith the 

30 

142 

IIS 

5S.4 

14S 

732 

srovernment 

Prepare material for 

27 

too 

IOjO 

55 

272 

S> 

405 

stockliolders’ meetings 

15 

7.4 

37 

IS2 

52 

25.7 


Departmental records. The following sections describe the more 
important basic records used m the majority of advertising and 
sales promotion departments. 

Record of prospects. One of the most important records of the 
advertising department is the prospect file and foUow-up card. 
Such a record is used in connection with direct-mail campaigns, 
and also for the purpose of recording the follow-up work done with 
a prospect whose name has been secured as the result of an uiqum- 
based on an advertisement, or from other sources. The card will 
naturally contain, usually in the heading, the name, address, and 
business of the prospect, while the body may have a number of 
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columns for recording information on what has been done and also 
for noting the final disposition of the case. Such headings as 


1 Z 3 4 6 6 78 0 10 II 12 0 H1S1«IZI8» 20 2I 22 23 24 ?S2C 27 2II23JOSI 

Name Address 

Kind of Business Source of Inquiry 

Follow-up 

Date Sent 

Sa 1 e 

Dropped 

RemarKs 

Value 

Date 

Date 

Reasons 

First Letter 







Catalogue 







Second Letter 







Folder 







Third Letter 







Fourth Letter 







Fifth Letter 















Fig. 28 . — Pro.spect Follow-Up Card. 


“First Letter Sent (date)/’ “Second Letter Sent (date)/’ “Folder 
(or catalogue) No. — Sent (date)/’ and so on, are used for record- 
ing information in the body of the card. Inasmuch as all corre- 
spondence with the prospect, of course, is filed separately, it is 
desirable that the prospect card have a space for a cross reference 
which will show where such correspondence may be found. When 
the time at which the various pieces of mail matter are to be sent 
out is important, or when it is desired to follow up a customer 
on a specific date in the future, the use of a small guide tab placed 
at the top of the card over the particular date will make the fol- 
low-up practically automatic. Numbers 1 to 31, each represent- 
ing a date in the month, can easily be printed in a line across the 
top of the card for this purpose. Prospect cards are usually filed 
alphabetically according to the name of the prospect, although 
other methods of filing are sometimes used — for example, filing the 
cards according to the article or product in which the prospect is 
interested, and so on. Figure 28 illustrates one of the forms used 
for such records. 

Mailing lists. Closely allied with the prospect card, and fre- 
quently the source from which names for prospect cards are secured, 
is the mailing list. While it is by no means an easy task to secure 
a really good productive list of names, there are several sources 
that may be used to advantage. A number of companies specialize 
in the busine.ss of compiling mailing lists, which they then sell 
to business organizations. Directories, dub memberships, lists of 
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magazine subscribers, lists of telephone subscribers, and many other 
sources are also widely used. 

Mailing lists are usually prepared alphabetically, often sub- 
divided geographically by states, counties, and cities. The names 
themselves may be kept either on sheets of paper, in which case 
they are filed in the regular way under an appropriate heading, or 
on stencil plates or cards. The method best suited to a particular 
case depends largely upon the way in which the names are to be 
put on the envelopes or wrappers. If either hand or typewriter 
addressing methods are to be employed, the names may be listed 
on sheets. If, however, the list is to be run off on an addressing 
machine, the stencil- plate is preferable. The latter method is 
really economical only when the volume of work to be done is large. 

Every advertising department should also make some definite 
provision for a record on which employees of this or other depart- 
ments may note possible new sources of names that come to their 
attention. Such a record may be made of considerable value, since 
it affords an opportunity to preserve for future reference specific 
suggestions that might otherwise be lost or forgotten. 

The auditing of mailing lists. It is important that mailing lists 
be audited regularly. The waste from duplications, and mailing 
to dead names and non-prospects, is startling. This waste is com- 
posed of the excess postage paid to the government and the cost 
of paper and printing service for quantities of non-deliverable 
printed matter.® 

In order to revise lists, the advertiser should: 

1. Send out an inquiry every year, under first-class cover, asking the 
recipient to help correct the list by returning the card and suppljdng 
the correct address. The outside of the envelope should have a notice to 
the postmaster, similar to the following: “Postmaster: If mail is not 
deliverable to address shown, please return to writer.” The notice will 
usually prevent the postmaster from forwarding the mail in case the 
addressee has moved, and enables the sender to run down the correct 
address. 

2. Watch the trade papers for notices of changes of address or name, 
new concerns, combinations, deaths, etc. 

3. Ask your salesmen (company salesmen, distributors’ or dealers’ sales- 
men) to advise you of all changes. Some concerns supply salesmen with 
“change of address” blanks. 

4. If lists of names in cities are of worth-while size, send them to 


3 Tompkins, C., “How to Audit a Mailing List,” .-Itf 'crlising & SeWng, March, 
1916, p. 5S, 
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the postmasters in those cities for checking the names and addresses. 
They will eliminate dead names, show changes of address, etc., for a 
nominal fee. 

5. All third-class mail should carry the legend, ''Pi,etum postage guar- 
anteed” and also the clause: “Postmaster: If addressee has moved, notify 
sender on Porm 3547, postage for which is guaranteed.” These legends 
■will help weed out the dead names but they won’t do the entire job. 

6. All mail should be zoned, if possible, to speed deliverj’’ and to effect 
deliver}'^ which might not otherwise be made. The Post Office Depart- 
ment is glad to assist in zoning lists. If the lists are separated into 
cities, the postmaster will mail them to postmasters in the various cities 
under his franking privilege, -R-ithout cost to the advertiser. Each indi- 
vidual post office vdll zone the list and return it in from three days to 
two weeks, depending on how hnsj”- the post office is. 

Many concerns have definite regulations for weeding out unproductive 
names. Sears, Ptoebuck and Co., for example, is able to grade its cus- 
tomers — as a result of its long experience — into groups, based principally 
on the customer’s past business record. Groups with low potential busi- 
ness value are removed from the files periodical^. 

The advertising budget can often be relieved considerably when the 
list has been brought up to top efficiency. Every dead name removed 
means a substantial saving in postage, cost of printed matter, addressing, 
stuffing, etc. 

Records of advertising rates. Just as a purchasing agent natur- 
ally wishes to have a record of the prices he pays vendors for 
various materials that he buys from them, so the advertising man- 
ager wants records of the cost of what he buys in large quantities 
annually, namely, advertising space and time. A record of ad- 
vertising rates of all mediums in which advertising has been placed, 
as well as similar information about mediums that have not been 
used but which may be given favorable consideration later on, 
is an essential part of the system of records of the advertising de- 
partment. Such information is available in catalogue or book 
form. For each newspaper and magazine the listing shows the 
name and publication address of the medium, total circulation, 
space rates for the various units of space which may be used, such 
as a full page, a half-page, a full column, a half-column, and so on, 
frequency of publication, rates for copy containing colors, and so 
on. Similar data are compiled for all radio stations that sell time 
to advertisers. Most advertising mediums themselves also print 
rate cards containing the same kind of information. 

Record of advertising costs and results. An advertising man- 
ager uses one medium or refuses to use another because of the 
results, or lack of them, that he obtains. For this reason he needs 
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a record that will give definite information on returns in relation 
to their cost. A record of advertising costs and results by mediums 
gives this information. For example, the record maj^ show that 
So, 000 was spent on an advertisement in a particular medium on 
November 14. As the result of this advertisement, 450 inquiries 
were received. This maj’- be de- 
termined. in man}'- cases at least, 
by keying each advertisement. If 
150 orders were secured from these 
450 inquiries, the direct advertising 
cost of securing the orders would 
be S33.33 each. Although 85,000 
for a single insertion may seem 
high at first thought, the advertis- 
ing manager, by reducing this fig- 
ure to a unit-cost basis, is in a position to know whether a relatively 
few advertisements placed in this medium yield a better return on 
the mvestment than a similar number placed in another medium at 
a lower rate. While the use of such a record is limited to cases 
in which it is possible to identify inquiries through the use of key 
symbols, nevertheless, it furnishes an excellent basis upon which to 
judge the value of the results secured. Figure 29 illustrates one 
form of such a record. 

Record of results obtained by an advertisement. Another record 
frequently used is one which gives information about the puffing 
power of A'arious adA^ertisements. It sometimes happens that a 
particular piece of copy or radio “connnercial,” which everyone 
in the advertising department thought would “pull” extremeN 
well, fails to justify itself when put to the test, while another, which 
may not haA'e been considered so good, proA*es to be a huge success. 
A record that shows actual results obtained is one which many 
advertising managers find valuable. Inquiries and orders receh'ed 
from each adA’-ertising message which can be identified are recorded 
in much tlie same way that results by mediums are entered on the 
record just discussed. 

Checking advertising results. This subject of checking the re- 
sults of adA’ertismg was discussed in detail by tlie AdA'ertismg jNIan- 
ager of American Photocopy Equipment Co. Her recommenda- 
tions foUow:^ 
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Fig. 29. — Record of Advertising Costs 
and Results. 


< AA'einborg, H. J., “Keeping Tabs on the Ad'/’ Priricn^' Ink, June 15, 1945, p. 24. 
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Any advertiser who expects to secure leads from his ads can use his 
own records as a means of testing the effectiveness of his advertising. 

To put thousands of dollars into advertising space, and then keep 
no accurate records of results, is like pouring that money dovm the drain. 
Yet there are advertisers who have only a very sketchy idea of what 
their ads are bringing in. 

Keying ads. It seems almost unnecessary to state that inquiry copy 
must be keyed. How else can one know where the inquiries come from? 
Kejdng copy should not be haphazard. Iji should have a definite plan. 
Address keys are sometimes used to identify inquiries from certain pub- 
lications, but addresses have not enough flexibility to identify specific 
insertions in different media. They won’t take care of an extensive cam- 
paign — ^that is, one appearing in a long list of publications. 

The use of key letters and numbers affords a much wider range. For 
instance, one may start with A and go on through the alphabet, using a 
different letter to indicate each different publication. An even easier 
method of identification is to use the initial letters of the publication 
itself. For instance, the Nut and Bolt Review could be keyed NBR, and 
the date of insertion would be indicated by numbers — ^the May 1945 issue 
being keyed NBR-55. The easiest place to insert the key in the adver- 
tisement is after the company address, for example Doolittle, Brag & Co., 
182 Hooey St., Dept. NBR-55, Timeout 32, Ohio. 

If several publications have the same initial letters, then, of course, 
some other combination would have to be used. One might be used 
backward — such as RBN, and so on. Once you have your key, you 
have the foundation stone on which the rest of your records study is built. 

Handling keyed inquiries. Whoever handles the inquiries must have 
a list of key numbers and what they stand for, and must scrupulously 
enter ever}^ letter or card of inquiry with its key number. An easj'’ way 
to do this is to have a rubber stamp for marking all inquiries. (See 
Figure 30.) This should include space for information on key number. 


DATE REC’D 

SOURCE OF LEAD 

KEY Ho. 

TERRITORY Ho. 

SALESMAH 

Fig. 30. — Stamp for Inqiiiries. 


name of publication, date inquiry is received and salesman in the terri- 
tory. The same information is put on a lead slip (Figure 31), which is 
made out in duplicate, one being sent the salesman and one kept for 
the company’s prospect files. It is also very helpful to the salesman. 
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STATE 

CITY 

SALESMAN 

PROSPECT 

DATE 

ADDRESS 

INDIVIDUAL & POSITION 

NATURE OF BUSINESS 

NATURE 

OF 

CONTACT 

ORIGINAL INQUIRY 

LETTER 

PHONE 

VISIT 

DEMONSTRATION 


WHERE? 

REMARKS: 

SOURCE OF LEAD 


Fig. 31. — ^Lead Slip. 


if you send him a photocopy of the original letter of inquiry. The key 
symbol is now entered on a daily record sheet, and each time an inquiry 
is received bearing this symbol, a check mark is made under that key. 
At the end of the day the checks under each key are totaled, and the 
total is entered in permanent records books. 

Advertising media. Where a long list of trade publications is used, 
it is wise to have a record book or ledger for each classification given 
in Standard Rate and Data. Then the publications which come under 
that classification are arranged alphabetically, and each ad in a publica- 
tion is given a separate page, in chronological order. The best way 
to keep these records accurately is to rule the sheets for months and 
days, and divide each column into spaces for inquiries and sales. The 
inquiries and sales should be totaled at the end of each month. In a 
space at the bottom of the sheet periodic cumulative totals can be written 
in, in pencil, to check how the ad is going. A tear sheet of the ad 
should be pasted on the back of the page. 

Of course, it is of the utmost importance to know what pieces of copy 
are pulling in each publication, and what pieces have pulled the best 
in general. For this reason, each piece of copy should have a code 
number or letter, starting vdth 1 or A. The copy code number should 
be written on the record page in the advertising ledgers discussed above. 
Then, when jmu look through the records of a certain publication for 
six months or a year, you can see at a glance which pieces of copy pulled 
best in that publication. 

Salesmen's advertising ledgers. One of the most important checks 
which can be made on keyed advertising is to find out which territories 
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ara receiving too many and vdjich too iev/ leads, and vdmt your salesmen 
are doing v.dth those leads. 

A good idea is to heep a .separate record book for each .salesman, a 
ledger of accounts v.'ith salesnaen. In this book .should be entered each 
da}"- the name and address of erv'er^/ pro-specd v.'ho vrites or phones, rath 
the date inquiry rr&s received and the source of lead. Space .should be 
left for the sale.sman’s remarks ovhen he reports his calls on the pro.s- 
pect, as v.'ell as dates vdien follovr-up letters are sent to p.m.spect, and 
space for date of sale. Sale.smen should be required to repo.rt contacts 
v.'ith all pro.spects on .special report forms for this purpose. 

Salesmen’s report on p/rospecls. A good report form for salesmen pro- 
%ddes .space for the salesman’s name: date of his call on jjro.spect : v.'hether 
his contact ovas by letter, phone or vi.sit; date of original inquire' findi- 
cate -whether a lead or a cold callj ; the name of the pro.spect’s firm; the 
pro.spect’s name and position; the address, city and .state. IVith equip- 
ment that mnst be demonstrated, .space .should be ^ven to indicate 
v.'hether demon.stration has been made, v.'hen and v.'here. Then there 
should be ample space at the bottom of the form for reasons for no sale. 
Be .specific here, having the form .state, “If you have not- sold — give- 
three reasons.” The forms should he the same size as the lead slip.-, 
so that they may he filed '.vith them, but they should be a difierent coW 
to avoid confusion, ^Figure 32.) 



Pf.OSPECT 


DATE OF MY CAa 


ADDRESS 


I.UDJVIDUAL 


?OSI7IOJ{ 


UATURE OF SUSUfESS 


fF COLD CALL, fF LEAD, Orvg OATS OF 
CHECK HERE OR!S!HAL IHpUlRY 


HAVE THEY F/ER SEE!i 
DEMO»JSTRA7iCU? 


)KY CORREffT CO?fTACT VAAS: 




No YES VAHEN? 


VAHERE? 


JF YOU HAVE N'OT SOLD THEtA— S/'AE 3 F.EAAON'S 
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this form should allow space for any specific complaints the customer 
maj’- have, whether he is using his equipment, whether he needs new 
supplies, etc. (Figure 33.) 


STATE CITY SALESMAN 


PROSPECT 

DATE OF call 

ADDRESS 

INDIVIDUAL & TITLE 

NATURE OF BUSINESS 


IS MACHINE 
IN USE? 


ARE SUPPLIES 
NEEDED? 


DID YOU GIVE 
INSTRUCTION? 



IF NOT IN USE. 
GIVE'REASONS 


DID YOU SELL 
SUPPLIES? 


DID YOU 

SERVICE MACHINE? 


HAVE YOU SHOWN NEW OR ADDHUONAL. USES? 


TO WHICH DEPT. 
HEADS? (GIVE NAME 
& TITLE) 



YES NO 


IF NOT 

GIVE REASONS 


ANY SPECIFIC 
COMPLAINTS: 


Fig. 33. — Salesman’s Report on Customeis. 

Entering sales reports. Just as inquiries should be entered in a daily 
record book and later transferred to a ledger, so also for sales. As 
the orders come in, a file clerk should look up the original lead under 
that name and find what source originated the order. The key number 
and name of publication should be written on the order — also the date 
of the original lead. The date of the lead provides valuable informa- 
tion if the advertising department wishes to check the average lag between 
date of inquirj" and date of sale. The advertising record clerk should, 
of course, enter the publication key numbers for orders on her daily 
record sheets in the same way that she did for inquiries, and later these 
should be transferred to the ledgers. 

Periodic advertisirig reports. It is a good idea to make a periodic check 
on the results of ads in publications, for this prevents running a poor 
piece of copy for too long a time, or scheduling advertising in a publica- 
tion that is not producing results. 

These reports can be made monthly, bi-monthly or everj’^ two months, 
whichever period the advertiser finds more valuable for checking on 
results. These reports represent a good deal oi manual labor, so it is 
not necessary to make them out in detail each time. A long sheet should 
be used. At the left have spaces for the copy number, the name of the 
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publication, date of issue, appearance date and cost of ad. Then the 
form should provide spaces across the page to viite in the number of 
inquiries, cost per inquirjq number of sales and cost per sale. This need 
only be vriitten in completely in the first spaces. After that only addi- 
tional inquiries and sales need be indicated. In this vray there is room 
on the form for about six reports. These could cover a period of from 
three months to a year — depending on hov.' often the advertiser decided 
to make the reports. I^Tiere an advertising agencj" is used, it is a good 
idea to send the account executive photocopies of this report. 

A glance through this report will shov management vrhat publications 
and vrhat pieces of copy are pulling, and vdll help in planning future 
advertising. Of course, the exact number of inquiries and sales received 
from any single piece of advertising should not be taken as too literal an 
indication of the value of a publication or a piece of copj'. Every 
advertiser v’ill receive a number of inquiries that gi>'e no key number and 
must be credited to “unknovm sources.” Therefore, the report should 
be used for basis of comparison only and should be vreighed in the 
management’s minds vith contributing factors. 

Another valuable report, particularly as a check on advertising expendi- 
ture, is a monthly record of all tj'pes of business received — that coming 
from publication advertising, from direc-t mail, from trade shovs, from 
recommendation, from cold calls and from unknovn sources. This should 
include cost for each and cost per inquiry and per sale, as vrell as total 
costs. It should also indicate the percentage of business coming from 
each source, and the percentage of closures from inquiries. The direct- 
mail part of the report should show percentage of returns based on 
pieces mailed. 

Tills report can also be figured quarterb', half-yearly and yearly, and 
used for comparison vith previous years. 

Important information as to the value of different publications comes 
from finding out vhich produced the leads that resulted in the greatest 
repeat business. This can be ascertained from a customer record card 
on v'hich the source of ori^nal lead is shovm and every purchase is 
entered. A periodic checkup here vill often show that some publications 
v/hich are pulling only a fevr leads have resulted in sales that meant 
big repeat business. 

Direct-mail records. The keeping of direct-mail records is a subject 
in itself. First of all, every list should be ^ven a key number, and 
everj^ mailing of that list .should have an additional ke;.'. This cor- 
responds to the key used for date of issue in publication advertising. 
For example. List A, mailing of March 12, 1945, is keyed A-3/125. A 
separate page should be kept in the direct-mail advertising ledger tor 
each mailing, and inquiries and sales entered exactk/ as for publication 
ads. In addition, the number of pieces mailed .should alvrays be shovn. 
so that a percentage of returns on every mailing can be figured. This 
tells v'hat seasons of the 3 'ear are be.st for direct mail. 

On the back of each sheet paste the mailing piece and return card 
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which were used in that mailing. In this way, one can easily make a 
check and see which mailing pieces are most effective, and which colors 
get the best response. 

Be sure that your return cards are keyed, so that when they come 
back you will know what list and what mailing they belong to. The 
ideal situation, of course, is to have a different color for every mailing, 
but this is not always possible. One waj’’ to key is to have cards of 
the same color stamped with different numbers. Another is to cut a 
corner off the card. Be sure the sample card you paste in your ledger 
has this number or cut for identification. 

Recording test mailings. Suppose you are mailing 3,000 pieces for a 
test, trying out three different circulars — one for each 1,000 — and using 
a different return card for each circular. Keep a separate page in your 
ledger for each of these mailings as explained above, and in about three 
weeks you will be able to see your results. 

Some Suggested Analyses of Records 

1. Check copy appeals. After you have been keeping your adver- 
tising reports for about six months, check each piece of copy through 
every publication in which it was used. Record total cost of that copy 
and divide by number of inquiries and sales to get the average cost per 
inquiry and per sale for that piece of copy. Then compare these results. 
See which copy appeals have done the best consistent job, which have 
been best in executive publications, which in business papers. 

2. Check publications regularly to see which are producing cheapest 
inquiries and sales, which are closing greatest percentage of leads. 

3. Check your customer record cards to find out what source of leads 
is producing biggest repeat business. 

4. Check your salesmen’s record books to find out which territories 
are producing most leads, which too few, etc. If you wish, check by 
publication, and find out whether certain publications seem to pull more 
in certain territories. 

5. Check salesmen’s record books to find out what percentage of the 
leads each salesman is actually contacting, and what percentage of the 
contacts he is selling. 

6. Analyze reasons given by salesmen for “no sale” to find out if 
advertising was in any way misleading or not informative enough. 

7. Anatyze salesmen’s reports on visits to customers to find out what 
your customers like about your product, what specific complaints they 
liave, how well they are satisfied with your service, etc. 

8. Check on what happens to leads from some particular ad which 
perliaps has pulled a lot of leads and closed poorly. Go through sales- 
men’s ledgers and analyze their reports on these leads. Find out how 
many were mere curiosity, how many actuallj’’ had no use for jmur 
product, how many misunderstood your advertising, and how many the 
salesman failed to do a good job on. 

9. Make iDeriodic check on inquiries and sales to see from what types 
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corresponding with such prospects and making certain they get what 
they want. 

Requests for technical assistance go to engineering service, where a 
staff of three or four engineers answer the requests, some of which may 
require hours of work to prepare the information. Some typical requests 
are: The procurement and office engineer of a Chicago building material 
manufacturer asks help in designing the radiant heating layout for a 
small office building. A general contracting firm of San Bruno, Cali- 
fornia, sends calculations and la 5 'out for a residential radiant heating 
system for criticism. 

The 117 letters designed to go to Direct j\Iail Service are simple re- 
quests for technical bulletins and are first scanned carefully by a sales 
promotion clerk, who time-stamps each one, indicates by number the 
personalized letter that should accompany the bulletin, and designates 
the sales territory from which the request originates. 

The letters are then taken to Direct Mail Service, where the proper 
bulletin is taken from the stock room, and the covering letter is proc- 
essed and then personalized by typing in the name, address, and saluta- 
tion. The mail is scheduled to go out the same day the request is 
received. The original letter of request is again time-stamped to show 
when it was answered and is foiwarded to the proper sales di^'ision of 
Bj’-ers for follow-up. 

It should be noted that the routine of this work automatically gives 
inquirers and prospects same-day service, yet important inquiries get 
the personalized attention of the sales promotion manager or the engi- 
neering service department. 
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Office Management in the 
Purchasing Department 


Like office management actiffities. purckasing has not alvTaj-s 
been centralized. Prior to World War I. purchasing vras con- 
sidered bj* mMij businessmen to be a function that could be carried 
on by a department head in his spare time. In comparativeij* few 
of the larger and more progressive concerns, to be sure, there was 
some centralized buying. espeeiaU}’- of basic raw materials. For 
the mo.st part, however, the purchase of .sundiy' supplies and mate- 
rials was a part of the work of each department head. That war 
brought a vert' noticeable change in these conditions. 3Iany 
centralized purchasing departments were e.stablished. Little con- 
sideration was given, however, to prices paid, sources of supply, 
records, or s^'stems. Purchasing v/as in most cases largely a 
matter of buffing the best that could be obtained under the cir- 
cumstances. at vrhatever price one had to -pary and from whoever 
was able to make the qirickest deliver;,'. 

This condition prevailed until the summer of 1920. Then a 
definite change took place, due primarih' to depressed business 
conditions. iMany companies found themselves with large stocis 
on hand of both raw materials and finished products, which in many 
cases could not be disposed of at cost, much less at a profit. The 
practical importance of accurate, complete, and detailed records 
a.nd of proper systems of control became quickls' apparent. Pur- 
chasing agents were rather nidekr atvakened to the fac-t that skill- 
ful purchasing did not consist whoUt' of signing their names to 
purchase orders, or of acting as transfer agents of facts from pur- 


chase requisitions to purchase orders. They 
rule-of-thumb methods of bmdng. as well a: 
best methods for recording the mam* kinds 


beaan to realize that 
; failure to utilize the 
of information which 


the;,' must have constant!;.' available, v'ere bad business policy be- 
cause they' were likely to be costly'. Centralized purchasing, whicn 


in many' cases had been something of an experiment or had been 
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looked upon as a temporary expedient, was more and more adopted 
as a permanent policy. Records and office methods that gave the 
vital facts in concise form were adopted. Today by far the greater 
portion of firms operate their purchasing departments on this more 
efficient and economical basis. 

The office manager’s interest in purchasing. The work of the 
purchasing department is an activity in which the office manager 
usually has a particular personal interest. In the first place, the 
office manager in a small concern sometimes also acts as purchasing 
agent. This is especially true in the case of the branch-office man- 
ager, who often combines the responsibilities of office manager, 
personnel executive, purchasing agent, accountant, and credit and 
collection manager. Second, the office manager necessarily has 
constant relations with the purchasing department in connection 
with the purchase of office equipment and supplies, and often in 
connection with the supervision and operation of the stationery 
stock room. And finally, as the executive who has a functional 
interest in the methods, systems, and procedures of all departments, 
the progressive office manager should make it part of his business 
to audit purchasing department methods periodically, just as he 
does those of all other departments. 

Scope of the purchasing function. As in the case of every 
other operating department, the function of the purchasing de- 
partment and the scope of the authority and responsibility of the 
purchasing agent, or director of purchases as he is frequently called, 
vary in practice rather widely. In some cases his work consists 
almost exclusively of purchasing, and the purchasing department 
is in effect a specialized service section of the production depart- 
ment. In other organizations, on the contrary, the director of 
purchases is a departmental executive who reports directly to 
the president or general manager and who is responsible for traffic, 
inventory control, stores, testing, inspection, and receiving, as 
well as for purchasing. 

Principles of procedure. In a discussion of purchasmg pro- 
cedure, Professor H. T. Lewis of the Harvard Business School 
recognizes seven principles of sound prpcedure which should be ap- 
plied when considering the establishment of a procurement pro- 
cedure.^ 


1 Lewis, H. T., Industrial P\irchasing — Principles a7id Practice, Business Publica- 
tions, Inc., Chicago, 1940, p. 78. 
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1. The aim of all sound procedure is to accomplish a definite objective 
in the shortest, easiest manner consistent with accuracy and satisfactorj^ 
results generally. 

2. Simplicity is basic; a cumbersome system slows down operations and 
increases the possibility of error. 

3. Good procedure needs to be definite and understandable in order 
to obviate friction, duplication, and confusion generally. 

4. Responsibility should be fixed for each step of the performance. 

5. The procedure should be sufficiently elastic and fiexible to allow for 
either expansion or contraction as conditions require. 

6. The system should be as inexpensive as is consistent with the task 
to be done. 

7. Finally, however, the system must be adequate; regardless of how 
simple or inexpensive a system may appear to be, it is quite useless 
unless it performs with reasonable satisfaction the task for which it 
was created. 


Essential Steps of Peo cerement 

The essential steps of procurement in purchasing procedure may be 
indicated substantially as follows: 

1. The ascertainment of the need. 

2. An accurate statement of the character and amount of the article 
or commodity desired. 

3. The transmission of the purchase requisition. 

4. Negotiation for the possible sources of supply. 

5. The analysis of the proposals, the selection of the vendor, and the 
placing of the order. 

6. The follow-up on the order. 

7. The checking of the invoice. 

8. The receipt and inspection of the goods. 

9. The completion of the record. 

Figure 34 gives all the steps in procedure for one company. 

A-ttention will be given in the sections that follow to all func- 
tions and activities of the purchasing department mentioned above. 
However, since the office manager is primarily interested in pro- 
cedures, methods, and records, the work of the department is dis- 
cussed, not by departmental di\dsions, but in the order in which 
the records are usually handled by the department. In this way 
it will be possible to secure a clear picture of the office methods 
and plan of work in the average purchasing department. 

The requisition. Most of the work of the purchasing depart- 
ment starts with a purchase requisition originating outside the 
department, and received in duplicate. 

Purchase requisitions should be honored only when approved by 
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designated authority. In most instances the stock and stores 
management will be this authority, but since many purchases require 
different approval, a chart of essential signatures should be set up. 
For quick identification and ready reference, code letters and definite 
number series should be assigned to each department authorized 
to issue purchase requisitions. Such a plan assists in establishing 
responsibility for each requisition, makes it easy to get or give in- 
formation regarding it, and facihtates statistical work involving 
requisitions. Figure 35 illustrates a usual form of requisition. 



Fig. 35. — ^Requisition. 


The stock record. The first step taken by the purchasing de- 
partment upon the receipt of a requisition is to determine whether 
a sufficient quautit}’- of the item requested is available in the stock 
room. In manj^ companies all requisitions are first sent to the store- 
keeper, who indicates thereon whether the item can be supplied 
from stock. In such cases, requisitions that can be filled at once 
from stock may never reach the purchasing department. The pur- 
chasing agent, however, receives many requisitions directly from 
operating departments for items regularly bought. All of these 
should be checked first with the stock records. 

The primaiy purpose of the stock record is to give a complete 
statement of receipts, issuances, and balances on hand of ever}’’ item 
carried in stock. This information is obviously essential if promised 
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deliverj' dates to customers are to be kept, if periodic financial 
statements are to be prepared at times other than -n-hen a physical 
inventor}' is taken, and if quantities to order are to be based on 
facts and not on guesswork. A separate card or sheet is kept for 
each indi'.'idual item carried in stock. 

The stock-record form- A form of stock record is shown in 
Figure 36. The heading should contain spaces for such informa- 
tion as name and symbol number of the item, unit of measurement 
used for ordering or issuance purposes,, place in the storeroom where 
the material is stored (section Ko. — aMe Xo. — hin Xo. — j. 
average consumption or usage of the material over a period of 
time (200 per month, for example), minimum and maximum quan- 
tities. order point, and so on. 
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xiz. 35 . — Slock Eecord. 
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gencies is always available, and a definite point for re-ordering is 
established as a guide for use by the storekeeper and the purchas- 
ing agent. 

The body of the stock-record form should provide for main 
colujnns entitled Ordered, Received, Issued, and Balance Available. 
Under each of the first three main headings are sub-columns show- 
ing the purchase order number (or sales or production order 
number in the case of the Issued column), date on which the order 
was placed or received, and the number of units involved. The 
Balance column shows the number of units on hand and the date 
on which the balance was struck. In some cases additional sub- 
columns are provided under the headings Issued and Received for 
showing the unit price and the extended total price. Likewise, 
some stock-record forms contain sub-columns for running totals 
under both the Received and the Issued headings, thus eliminating 
the Balance column entirely. The claim is made, not without 
considerable foundation, that one does not need to know the bal- 
ance on hand at all times, and that, moreover, this balance can 
easily be secured at any time by merely subtracting the last entry 
in the Running Total sub-column under the Issued column from 
the corresponding figure in the Received column. The fact, how- 
ever, that the majority of stock records have a separate Balance 
column seems to indicate that the 'Tunning-total” plan has not 
gained very wide acceptance. 

The Required and Appropriated columns are for use in cases 
where it is necessary to reserve or set aside certain quantities for 
sales or production needs before incoming goods that have been 
ordered have actually been received. In the Required column the 
details of the total number of units required are recorded. In the 
Appropriated column the number of available units appropriated 
for a given sales or production order number is noted. When the 
incoming shipment actually arrives, the remaining number neces- 
sary to complete the requirements is first entered in the Appro- 
priated column. When the issuance has been made, the transaction 
is recorded in the regular way in the Issued column. For example, 
if sales order No. 10,892 requires 150 units, but only 100 units 
are now available, 150 is entered in the Required column and 100 
in the Appropriated column. When the new lot arrives, the 50 
needed to complete the total requirement is first entered in the 
Appropriated and then the total (150) entered in the regular way 
in the Issued column. Under certain circumstances, as, for example, 
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in the case of highly fluctuating demands in a seasonal business, the 
use of Eequired and Appropriated columns is of great practical 
value. In other cases there is little or no need of making pro^Tsion 
for them. 

The stock record is one of the mainstays of an}’- adequate and 
comprehensive plan of record control for the purchasing and stores 
department. The increased attention being paid by businessmen 
to the matter of economy, as well as to business and market condi- 
tions in their relation to efficient purchasing, is an important prac- 
tical reason why virtuaU}’' all weU-managed companies maintain 
some kind of stock-control records. 

Specifications. If the item requisitioned is not available in stock, 
a purchase order must be placed. Sometimes specifications ac- 
compan}’’ the requisition. The specifications are simply a detailed, 
specific, and, frequentty, technical statement of the quality of goods 
wanted. Dimensions, chemical content, construction, and many 
other units capable of exact determination and measurement make 
up the specifications. When the goods are ordered, the vendor is 
sent a copy of the specifications with instructions to adhere to 
them vdthin certain definite limits. WTien the material is received, 
the .specifications are used as a basis for checking quality’- or content. 

Information regarding sources of supply. One of the most im- 
portant office management problems of the purchasing department 
is to keep the records and other sources of information so that the 
department knows at all times not onty with whom purchase 
orders have been placed in the past but also who else is a possible 
supplier. For example, assume that additional office space is being 
taken and that the purchasing agent receives from the office manager 
requisitions for carpets, linoleum, electrical fixtures, and office 
furniture. Such items are not purchased frequently, so it is un- 
likety that the purchasing agent will know offhand the names ot 
.several vendors of carpets, hnoleum, and so on, and that he vill 
knovr exactty what the3’’ offer, and the probable price ranges. 
Yet without doubt sales representatives of several such concerns 
have called on him within the past year or less. All of them have 
left business cards, and doubtless some, at least, have subsequently 
sent catalogues and other sales literature. 

Obffiousty the purchasing agent must have all such informa- 
tion regarding possible sources of suppty quickly available. Some 
companies have very complete systems of numerical and alphabeti- 
cal indexes in which all items purchased are classified by products, 
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such as automobiles, trucks, and tractors; coal; oils and greases; 
rope and cordage; wire goods, and so on. In such cases each prod- 
uct is assigned a number. A subsidiary alphabetical classification 
is then made of each supplier of each product. In one purchasing 
office which follows this plan there are thirty-eight sections of the 
numerical index, while the alphabetical index contains over 5000 
items. Some companies go to the other extreme and have little 
or no written information systematically organized, depending 
largely on the local classified telephone directory when possible 
suppliers must be found quickly for an item infrequently purchased. 
The discussion in the following sections assumes that a reasonable 
middle course will be followed. 

Contracts. When an item is purchased regularly, a purchase 
contract is often made with one or more vendors. Contracts are 
of many kinds, ranging from a definite agreement to purchase a 
certain quantity at a certain price within a certain time, to an 
agreement to protect the price against market changes for a definite 
period. In any case contracts require a written agreement, usually 
‘ in duplicate, signed by both buyer and vendor, each retainmg one 
copy. The contract itself is frequently a printed form containing 
those features that are common to all contracts and providing 
ample space for typing in the special features of individual con- 
tracts. On the other hand, some buyers sometimes feel that there 
is so much variation in these contracts that it is just as easy to 
tjqje contracts complete. If this is done, care must be taken to 
maintain accurately worded general agreement clauses, prepared 
by the legal department. Certain other agreement clauses for 
specific commodities need to be just as carefully worded. Especially 
where the entire contract is tjqjewritten, it is well to preserve a 
paragraph book with master copies for aU such paragraphs. In 
this case the buj'^er dictates each contract, using the paragraph book 
as his guide. 

The contract record. In addition to the contract file, a contract 
record must be maintained. The contract itself usually covers a 
commodity class, such as lumber, steel, and so on. Since it may 
call for the purchase of a certain quantity, regardless of dimensions 
and other specifications, within a given time, a record of purchases 
against each contract must also be kept. The purchase record card, 
which is discussed in a subsequent section, gives the story onlj’- with 
regard to a particular item, so that each contract purchase must 
also be posted to the contract record to accumulate total purchases 
(see Figure 37). 
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The contract record is often supplemented with work sheets to 
accumulate details, because of the large number of purchase orders 
which may apply against it. 

Make-and-hold agreements. Another form of contract record, 
usually in addition to the contract and yet prelimmary to the pur- 
chase order, is the “make-and-hold” or “mill-stock” agreement under 
which the vendor agrees to make a certain quantity of product to 
the buyer’s specifications, and to hold it a certain length of tune, 
the buyer to order out in smaller quantities at various times for 
individual plants. 

A file of make-and-hold agreements similar to the contract file 
maj'’ be used for the agreements themselves. A make-and-hold 
record may be used also in a file similar to the contract record. 
Make-and-hold or mill-stock records differ from purchase records in 
that they must show unapplied balances still at the mill; also 
they usually require the analysis of purchases b}'^ plant or destina- 
tion. This is easily accomplished on the record card or by work 
sheets similar to those used on the contract record. 

Catalogues. The catalogue files generally contain valuable in- 
formation on out-of-the-ordinary commodities. In fact, a fair 
percentage of catalogues and pamphlets are filed, not because the 
commodity is frequently purchased, but because the purchasing 
agent feels that some day he may be called upon to purchase the 
connnodity described in the catalogue or pamphlet. 

All catalogues should be indexed alphabetically under firm names, 
and if there is a quantity of them, a sectional index also should be 
maintained. It is desirable that one member of the staff of the 
purchasmg department be held responsible for tlie care and filing 
of all catalogues. It is also advisable, foi identification purposes, 
to have all catalogues marked ‘'Property oj Purchasing Depart- 
ment,” especially where other departments have catalogue files. 

The inquiry. As a general rule there are two classes of inquiries, 
one in connection with goods for which requisitions have been 
received, and the other covermg miscellaneous requests for quo- 
tations to be used for estimating purposes, which maj' or may not 
result in actual requisitions and ordei’S. Under this latter heading 
may be included requests for quotations with a view to placing 
contracts. 

The general opinion is that printed inquiry forms sent out in 
dunlicate or triplicate are preferable to letter inquiries, as the 
printed torm is designed so that when it is properly filled in, all 
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the information necessarj’ to place the business is availahle (see 
Figure 38). It is important, when deciding where the order shall 
be placed, to consider the quality of the goods in question and ail 
charges that may aSect the laid-down cost, such as transportation, 
duty, sales tax, trade and cash discounts, as even the item of cash 
discount alone often is a deciding factor in placing the business. 
When such inquiries have been sent out. the requisitions should be 
hied in a pending hie. As this hie is never veix* large, it is com- 
paratively easy to follow up the non-receipt of quotations. 

Quotations. Quotations are ob\*iously important and valuable 
not only in connection with the specihc order that necessitated the 
inquiry*, but also with regard to future action in purchasing similar 
commodities. There is, however, some difference of opinion as to 
the most eScient method of filing quotations. Some purchasing 
agents prefer a separate quotation hie arranged alphabetically, 
based on the names of the materials on which quotations have been 
received. Others prefer a similar hie. except that the successful 
quotation is hied numerically under the order number, together 
with all other papers in connection with the order. Sthl other 
hrms hie aU quotations together with aU correspondence relating 
to a specihc order numerically under the order number. Obvi- 
ously this is a matter to be determined by the circumstances of 
each case. 

The purchase order. We now come to the purchase order itself. 
In making out these orders the tvmist consults the requisition and 
quotation for the vendor's exact name, address, and terms, the exact 
wording of the specihcations, the quantity, price, dehvery, and so 
on. As many copies as are required by the business will be made 
and, in most lines, the same number of copies will be used in evert' 
instance. A tv*pical distribution of copies of the purchase order 
is as follows: 


A'endor's copy. 

Acknowledgment copy (often retained by the buyer as a follow-up 
copy). 

Buyer’s numeric or alphabetic copy. 

Commoditv* hie copy. 

Branch buv'er's copy. 

Receiving copy. 

Accounting copy. 
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Stores or warehouse copy. 

Stock control copy. 

Summary of purchasing department procedure. Most of the 
department’s authorizations to purchase originate with individual 
requests or requisitions. The commodity file for the material on 
the requisition is sent to the buyer, along with the requisition and 
whatever open quotations may be available. Each request reaches 
the buyer with complete purchase information attached, so that it 
can be acted upon promptly. 

The buyer next makes his decision and instructs his typist. If 
the typist is to send out an inquiry or request for bids, she makes 
as many, copies as required, preserving one and sending two to 
each vendor indicated, while her copy of the inquiry goes to a 
foUow-up file. Vendors retain one copy of the inquiry and return 
one as a bid, which is attached to other bids in the follow-up file. 
When the closing date arrives, the bids go to the buyer, who indi- 
cates the vendor and instructs the typist to prepare a purchase 
order. Bids are then filed either in a body in the quotation file 
under the proper commodity name, or with other correspondence 
by the name of the vendor. The typist then enters the purchase 
order on the purchase order register and distributes the purchase 
order. 

Cancellations and change orders follow the same routine, affect 
the same records, and require similar forms. Merchandise rejec- 
tions and returns reverse the procedure and affect most purchasing 
department records. Changes of price must be authorized by the 
purchasing department on a change order or similar form. 

Purchase and control of office equipment and supplies at Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe Co. The following description of the practices 
of the American Brake Shoe Co. is interesting, not only from the 
point of view of purchasing, but also' because it involves office 
supplies and equipment.- 

Whether the specialists who staff the Purchasing department of the 
American Brake Shoe Co. are buying paper clips or a locomotive for 
the company’s nine divisions and fifty-nine plants throughout the countrjq 
their first consideration is efficient performance. The department’s 


2 Buckley, G.. “How American Brake Shoo Buys for Office Needs of 59 Plants,” 
Office Management and Equi'pment, May, 1946, p. 35. 
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requisitioning, the plant purchasing agents indicate certain models or 
a choice of type that the local salesman has demonstrated. Such pref- 
erences are followed as far as possible, if the make is an approved one. 

If the local salesman has demonstrated equipment, his interests are 
carefully regarded, although the purchasing department places the order 
with the manufacturer. A copy of the order is at the same time sent 
to the salesman in the plant neighborhood. This cooperation gains the 
good will of the local salesman, essential to the local plant agent in 
obtaining prompt, efficient servicing of the new machines. 

Sometimes local plants buy used machines or one or more pieces of 
furniture, when advantageous. These, like all purchases, must be 
referred to the main purchasing department for authorization if over 
a certain amount. 

An extra copy of every purchasing order that a local plant sends out 
is forwarded to the central purchasing department. Here one man 
includes in his duties the checking of all such orders, for conformity 
to the department’s policies. If the order is for a used business machine 
or for office fumiture that the local salesman has available, the depart- 
ment may inquire about the condition of the articles before approving. 

Office management and purchasing. The foregoing example is 
interesting also because of the role the purchasing department 
assumes in testing office equipment and establishing standards. 
However, in most cases this plan does not work well because the 
purchasing agent or buyer must procure thousands of items and, 
consequently, cannot be familiar with all of them. Further, very 
few purchasing departments have established methods of testing 
and setting standards for office equipment. A DartneU Survey'’ 
in 1943, covering 250 offices, found that the answer to lower office 
costs as related to equipment was close coordination of the efforts 
of the office manager and the purchasing agent — the former to 
prepare specifications and develop standards for equipment and 
supplies, the latter to procure the equipment and supplies’ at the 
best price consistent wfith such specifications. 

Purchasing procedure in a steel-manufacturing company. The 
purchasing practice of a large manufacturer of specialty steels will 
serve as an example of the part office practice plays in the pur- 
chasing function. In this case, the control of purchasing is cen- 
tralized at Pittsburgh. The general offices of the company are 
located in New York and there are some seven or eight plants 
located in the northeastern part of the country. In addition, there 


'"Anon., “The Office Manager and the Purcha.^ing Agent,’’ Avierican Business.- 
August, 1913, p. 24. 
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are some thirty branch, sales offices located all over the United 
States. 

Plant purchasing procedure. E.epresentatives of the purchasing 
department are located at each plant and purchases are made both 
from local vendors and through the central purchasing department 
at Pittsburgh. The procedure is as follows: 

The need for material may arise in several ways. The stores- 
keeper may find it necessarj’- to replenish his stock, or some employee 
in the plant may need a certain item. In either case, a purchase 
requisition is initiated. This requisition is illustrated in Figure'35. 
Only one class of material may be hsted on a requisition. The 
classes have been established by the purchasing department and 
a fisting of these classes distributed to aU emplo5'ee5 who find it 
necessar}' to initiate requisitions. This is done so that when the 
purchase orders are written they carry this classification, and copies 
of them can be filed in a commodity file. 

Upon completion of the requisition, which must contain the 
quantity of the item required, together with accurate specifications 
of the material, it is forwarded first to the storeskeeper (if he has 
not originated it), and thence to the general superintendent or 
works manager. The storeskeeper must approve it so that material 
alread}'- in stock wfil not be purchased, and the works manager or 
superintendent must approve it from the point of ^•iew of the con- 
trol of material and expense. 

After the requisition is properly authenticated, it is forwarded to 
the plant purchasing department, where it is processed or from 
where it is sent to central purchasing in Pittsburgh, in accordance 
with preffiousty established pofic}^ for the material in question. 
The following procedure is the same in either case. 

Inquiries are sent to vendors asking them to submit bids covering 
the material on the requisition. If possible sources of supply are 
aheady known, the inquiries can be tjqDed at once. If they are 
not known, it is first necessary to locate them. Figure 38 illustrates 
the form of inquirj^ used. It is sent in triplicate to each possible 
vendor, and the vendors are asked to return the original and one 
copy with the desired information, or to submit a separate quo- 
tation in duplicate if thej’^ so desire. The body of the inquiry' 
contains the information v/hich appeared in the body of the requisi- 
tion. Two copies of each quotation are requested so that the pur- 
chasing department may retain one, while sending the other to the 
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originator of the requisition, should, the purchasing department 
desire the advantage of his advice or preference. 


INQUIRY—THIS IS NOT AN ORDER 


I?A>S OP COXPANr 


IN REPLY REFER TO 


PLEASE QUOTE YOUR LOWEST PRICE AKO EARLIEST SHIPMENT ON THE FOLLOWING 
MATERIALS F, O. B. 

TNK KIGKT IS RCSCRVCD TO RCJCCT AKT OR ALL BIOS OR TO ACCcW ANT BART Or ANY ONt BID QUOTATIONS TO BI CONStDCRCO. 
MUST BC RteCIVCD AT THIS OmCt NOT LATCR yvom 



Fig. 3S. — ^Inquirj'. 


TiHien the bids have been reviewed and compared, the buyer 
decides which of the vendors will get the order and passes the requisi- 
tion and the bid of the successful vendor to a purchase order clerk, 
who prepares the formal purchase order. Upon completion of the 
purchase order, it is checked and then signed hy a member of the 
purchasing department authorized to do so. Various copies of the 
purchase order are distributed: two to the vendor, one of which 
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is an acknowledgment to bq. returned by him; one to the central 
purchasing office or to the plant purchasing office, depending upon 
where the purchase order was written; one to the storeskeeper; one 
to the originator of the requisition; and one to the accounts payable 
division of the company. Upon receipt of the material, the stores- 
keeper checks the material received against the copy of the pur- 
chase order, and, if everything is in order, either initials his copy 
of the purchase order or makes out a receiving report, sending one 
or the other to the accounts payable division to await the arrival 
of the invoice. 

Invoices are requested in triplicate and are sent to the accounts 
payable division. One copy is sent to the buyer who placed the 
order, who is responsible for checking the price and the quantity 
against the purchase order and the vendor’s bid. The second 
copy remains in the accounts payable division, filed in a tickler 
file which will bring it to attention in sufficient time so that the 
company will not lose its discount. (In plant procedure, the third 
copy is not used and is destroyed.) When the buyer has checked 
the invoice and returned it to the accounts payable division, this 
copy is matched against the purchase order and recehdng report 
already in the file and, if everything is in order, the invoice is paid. 

Branch and general office purchasing procedure. There are no 
buyers located at any of the branches or at the general offices in 
New York, all purcha.sing for these points being centralized at 
- Pittsburgh. The procedure follows somewhat that of the plant 
procedure mentioned above, except that the office manager in the 
general offices and the various branch managers perform some of 
the functions of the purchasing department, in so far as negotiating 
for sources of supply is concerned. It must be remembered that 
most of the items requisitioned by the branches and the general 
office are of the nature of office supplies and equipment. Ptcquisi- 
tions for all office forms mu.st be cleared through the office manager 
at New York, so that the forms standardization and control program 
vdll not be by-passed. Branch requirements for other stationer}' 
items are lumped together and purchased from Pittsburgh and 
shipped by the vendors directly to the branches requesting them, 
klany items of stationery, notably forms, are purchased on a con- 
tract basis, and the vendor retains the entire supply, shipping to 
the various locations as requested. 

The general procedure is that the branches send requi.sitions 
to New York, where they are pa^^ed upon by the office manager. 
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and, if in conformance with the standards established for office 
supply items, these requisitions are forwarded to central purchasing. 
A purchase order is written requesting the vendor to release the 
required amount of the commodity to the branch. A copy of this 
purchase order goes to the branch and another copy to the accounts 
payable division. Upon receipt of the material, the branch will 
inspect it and if it is in the proper quantity and in good order, it 
will place it in its stock and initial its copy of the purchase order. 
When the invoice is received, one copy is forwarded to the branch, 
which compares it to the purchase order already initialed, signs 
the invoice denoting receipt of the material, and returns it to the 
accounts payable division. The second copy of the invoice is for- 
warded to central purchasing to be checked against the purchase 
order and the vendor’s bid. The third copy remains in the ac- 
counts payable division until the other copies are returned by pur- 
chasing and the branch. If everything is in order, the invoice 
is paid. 

The description of the above procedures, of course, has been 
simplified a great deal for the purpose of emphasizing the major 
steps. Actually, purchase orders play a major role in the cost 
system and additional copies are routed through production con- 
trol and cost accounting. A description of this process, however, 
is not necessary here. 

In this chapter purchasing department records and procedures 
suitable for a medium-sized or large company have been discussed. 
It should be understood clearly, however, that the specific require- 
ments of each concern naturally will necessitate changes from the 
methods here discussed. The main point that the office manager 
should constantly keep in mind is that efficient purchasing depart- 
ment organization and operation necessitate constant attention to 
details. Whether his responsibility is direct or only functional, the 
office manager should assure himself that the system used is ade- 
quate — and entirely practical — for the needs of his company. 
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Office Management in the Credit and 
Collection Department 


The main objective of good credit management is to assist the 
company to realize maximum profits from its operations and, at 
the same time, to minimize the losses. All assistance possible must 
be rendered the sales department in its efforts to open new accounts 
and to expand the volume of sales to the current accounts. How- 
ever, unsound extension of credit will defeat this objective, since 
it can encourage over-expansion on the part of the customer and, 
very possibly, spoil a previously sound account. The granting of 
credit to unsound prospective customers results in losses to the 
company, and the efforts of the sales department in securing these 
prospects are wasted. Furthermore, the credit manager can pro- 
mote good will by his diplomatic handling of delicate credit situa- 
tions, thus assisting the sales department materially. 

To attain such an objective, many decisions must be made daily 
and each one must be based upon facts. A refusal of credit based 
upon inaccurate reports is just as serious an error as the unsound 
extension of credit. The course of the credit manager must follow 
a delicate line, and the accuracy required makes an adequate sys- 
tem of reliable records essential to successful operation. The 
nature and extent of the records needed depend upon the type of 
business. Many department stores, for example, have only charge 
accounts, in addition to their cash business, and sell nothing on 
the installment plan. Other concerns sell on an open account and 
on installment, as well as for cash. Some organizations deal 
directly only wuth consumers; some, such as the Commercial Credit 
Corporation and the Universal C.I.T. Credit Corporation, deal 
with manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers, as wnll as wdth con- 
sumers. Whatever the exact relationship may be, it should always 
be remembered that credit is a very personal matter. Conse- 
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quently, it is of the utmost importance that the record system be 
as nearly automatical^ accurate as possible. The honest person 
who pays his bills promptty when they are due resents nothmg 
quite so much as to be told, tlirough an error, that his bill is in 
arrears. 

“Project Credit Plan” of United States Plywood Corporation. 
The following example serves to indicate the extent to which credit 
service may extend. It is unusual as far as normal business prac- 
tices are concerned, but it does illustrate how the extension of 
credit maj'- serve as a powerful sales weapon.^ 

If a man satisfies the corporation that he is of good character, and 
possesses or can command some skill in the use of its products, he is 
permitted to seek contracts from approved customers. He is then pro- 
vided with the merchandise and, if necessar}^ tlie money needed to meet 
his payroll. The amounts to be involved and the number of jobs he 
may take depend upon the company’s judgment of his ability and of 
the soundness of his projects. The help and advice of staff architects 
and engineers are provided by the company without charge. 

Thus the man will hai'e materials with which to work, money to pay 
his labor, and an assurance that he will come out with a profit if 
the project is handled efficiently. Once a contract has been secured, the 
customer makes payments direct to the contractor as the work progresses, 
and the company estimates the portion of each payment which must be 
returned to it to cover the materials supplied and the money advanced. 

The contractor acts as the company’s agent in collecting such sums, 
having executed an assignment form with it. To avoid embarrassment 
to the contractor, the assignment is not revealed to his customer, as it 
might interfere with his ability to get work in substantial volume. There 
is some doubt of the legal validity of such assignments if not immediately 
presented to the customers, especially as some business houses stipulate 
that no assignments may be made, but that is a chance which the com- 
pany is willing to take because it has been found that the percentage 
of those who violate this type of agi’eement is small. 

The “Project Credit Plan,” incidentally, has been operating effectively 
since the depression of the 1930’s, when many of the corporation’s 
smaller accounts were unable to function. 

Obviously, the successful operation of such a plan necessitates 
credit management of the highest order. 

Importance of office mechanism. Smooth, swift, and efficient 
office operations are essential to good credit management. Pro- 


1 Anon.. ‘‘Project Credit Plan,” Management Rcviciv, American iManagement Asso- 
ciation. November, 1944, p. 410, 
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fessor Albert F. Chapin makes this comment about the oSce 
mechanism; ^ 

To describe a credit office system which may be adapted to more than 
a ver3' small percentage of businesses is clearly impossible. But the 
importance of sj-stem is stressed. This embraces the most efficient me- 
chanical aids, carefully selected and well-trained assistants, and a care- 
fullj- planned routine. The sa\-ing of time is a cardinal principle in 
credit office management. The true executive does not permit himself 
to be hampered by inefficient office methods, or by details which can be 
shifted to an assistant. The executive is constantly alert for improve- 
ments in equipment, yet he guards his department against too much 
sv'stem. Red tape has no place whatever in a credit office. 

Initial costs for new systems at times appear to be hea^-y, and yet 
the most radical installations sometimes wiU pav' for themselves in a 
short time. The aggressive and successful enterprise does not hesitate 
to throw out either its machineiy or office equipment when either becomes 
obsolete. Once the question “will the new equipment save time, labor, 
or space sufficient to cover the expense of installation” is answered in 
the affirmative, the executive can go ahead with confidence. 

Two t5rpes of credit operations. Although the main objectives 
of all credit procedures are identical, there is a distinct diS’erence 
in the procedures and S5^stems used to accomplish these objectives 
in a manufacturing or wholesale house and in a retail store. In 
the former case, the credit is advanced upon the belief that the 
bu3’'er will realize a profit from the handling of the purchase and 
repayment will arise from this profit. In the latter case, the credit 
covers items sold (consumer goods) or. perhaps, cash loaned, and 
repajunent must come from income entireh* unconnected with the 
product. The difference is important, for the sources of informa- 
tion regarding the credit risk varj’- between wholesale and retail 
credit and the records and procedures necessary’’ to form a basis 
for the credit also differ. 

Records the credit department needs. The nature of the records 
kept bj' the credit department depends to some extent upon the 
sources used bv' the credit manager to secure information about 
applicants for credit, or upon the nature of the applicant's busmess 
and the extent to which credit is granted. In general, the records 
maintained bt' manufacturers and wholesalers are more extensive 
than those of the retailer or loan company*. Zvlercantile credit 


-Reprinted by pernii^don from Credit and Collection Prindplc-t end Prerdee, 
b 3 ' A. F. Chapin, copj^Tighted, 1941, by the ZtlcGraTr-Hill Book Co. 
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involves more detailed and more frequent investigations than does 
retail credit. Consequently, the volume of material to be organized 
is greater and the methods of using it demand a higher degree of 
systemization. The records discussed below are those frequently 
found in mercantile credit operations. 

Request for credit information. When the sales department 
obtains a new customer, and frequently also in the case of a prospect, 
the first step in the granting of credit is to provide the credit 
department with the information it requires to make a credit de- 
cision. The request for credit information or credit data sheet is 
frequently used. 

FCflH TO 64* 

CREDIT EXAMINATION SHEET - OFFICE USE 

DATE 

In oprnlnc n«\ accounts please secure tKe followlrtt information aleni with any bther 
facts sibieK would aid us in establishing a ttne of credit. 

CUSTOMER 

ADDRESS 

rusiress 

HI5T0RT 


riNAXCIAl ikeormatiok:- 

1 Do they have a statement avai labie> _ _ 

2 . If not what are total a«a»tas ^ n ahl 1 1 n as > __ _ 

3 * * • quiet ' > 'trreni * 

RAI.E of bam ADDRESS 

1 Jo they have a line of credit with bonVs if *o on n seruTed basis and shat is 
character of their borrowin&s? • — ■ ■ ■ 


RAHCS OF TRADE REFERENCES 


2 
3 

Vhere have they been buying steel in the past ^ 

That arc their annual requirements m our Ime^ ■ 

Do they sell fobberi or direct to manufactor ers i, users> 

sltO*mtNDATIONS AND RlUfttS . .. 


ADDRESS 

address 

ADDRESS 


Fig. 39. — Credit Examination Sheet 
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This record 'may be merely a form letter sent by the credit depart- 
ment, in which it is requested that both general and specific in- 
formation be furnished regarding the applicant in question. If, 
for example, the proposed sale is to be made to an indi\ddual and 
involves less than SlOO, all of which will be payable within thirty 
days, nothing more than personal and bank references may be 
required. On the other hand, complete financial statements, in- 
cluding both a profit and loss statement and a balance sheet, may 
be asked for, particularly if an installment sale involving a con- 
siderable amount of money is concerned. For example, a concern 
may wish to purchase $50,000 worth of machinery or equipment, 
proposing to pay $10,000 (20 per cent) in cash at the time of 
dehvery, payment of the balance of $40,000 to be spread equally 
over the next twelve or eighteen months. Under such circum- 
stances the customer’s ability to pay the installments obwously 
depends primarily upon his future earnings; hence complete in- 
formation regarding his financial status is essential. 

The form illustrated (Figure 39) serves the same purpose, but 
it is not sent to customers by the company that uses it. It is used 
to collect information when contact is made by telephone or when 
salesmen obtain bank references, and so forth, directly from the 
customer. It records the first contact with the prospective cus- 
tomer and is a w^'ork sheet from w-hich information is later de- 
veloped. 

Customer’s credit file. The customer’s credit file, or credit in- 
formation file as it is sometimes called, is the basis for all credit 
deci.sions in the mercantile field. It is usually a vertical file folder 
of letter size, housing all the material for one account. It may 
have a printed form on the front cover w^hich contains an abstract 
of the material within it. The method of filing may be alphabetic, 
geographic, or numeric. 

Such a folder would contain the request for credit information 
or credit data sheet, together with agency reports (Dun 6c Brad- 
street. for instance), copies of the debtor’s current balance sheet 
and profit and loss statement, confidential reports from banks and 
other vendors, and the important letters ha\dng a bearing on the 
customer’s credit rating. It is the usual practice to retain these 
files permanently, for their value increases in proportion to the 
history which is built up wdthin them. For this reason, letter: 
and papers of limited interest, such as copies of collection letter:, 
invoices, and monthly statements, are usuallv filed in a separate 
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correspondence file in order not to clutter up the credit file. The 
credit file is reviewed periodically, since business conditions are 
constantly changing. It is the usual practice to revise these files 
every six months or so, checking to make certain that the informa- 
tion regarding the customer is up to date. If any is lacking, cur- 
rent information is requested from the customer and from what- 
ever other sources were used previously. 

Correspondence file. As mentioned above, some firms maintain 
a separate correspondence file for general credit correspondence with 
the customer. In some cases the contents of this correspondence 
file is sent to the general file as fast as the credit department is 
finished with it. In other cases the correspondence file is reviewed 
periodically, obsolete papers are destroyed, and those which have 
developed permanent interest are transferred to the customer’s 
credit file. In other cases no separate correspondence file is main- 
tained and these routine letters are immediately filed in the 
credit file. Although, as was pointed out above, this has a ten- 
dency to add bulk to the credit file and make reference more diffi- 
cult, it does have the advantage of centralizing all information 
about the customer in one file. 

Other records. Most mercantile credit departments frequently 
find it necessary to refer to copies of invoices and to the customer’s 
ledger. Both records, consequently, must be made available to 
the credit department, the usual practice being to locate the credit 
department adjacent to the accounts receivable section of the 
accounting department, so that these records will be readily accessi- 
ble. When such cooperation between accounting and credit can 
be established, duplications of these records are unnecessary. In 
some cases, however, this arrangement cannot be worked out, and 
for this reason, or because he needs more detailed information than 
the accounts receivable will yield, the credit manager maintains 
a record of customer’s purchases and payments. 

Record of customer’s purchases and payments. In a previous 
chapter dealing with the records of the sales department, mention 
was made of the customer’s record card, the primary purpose of 
which is to record sales made to different customers. The credit 
manager needs substantially the same information, but he naturally 
carries the customer’s relations "with the firm one step further — 
that is, until the goods have been paid for. 

The record of customer’s purchases and payments usuallj’- has 
three main columns, one for purchases, one for nayinents, and the 
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tMrd for balance due. if an3\ Under eacb of the first two main 
columns there are a number of sub columns for entering such in- 
formation as the order number, date of the order, value of the 
order, date when paj-ment was due, date when pa^unent was actu- 
allj- made, explanation of late pajunents, and so on. A separate 
series of entries maj' be made for each order, or all information 
maj* be shown on a monthlj- basis, depending largelj' upon ihe 
nature of the business. The customer's record of purchases and 
pajunents should not be confused with the ledger account, which 
is mereh' a list of debits, credits, and reference numbers and can- 
not give such cemplete information about the relations of the com- 
panj' with each customer. Xeither is the customer's record of 
purchases and payments expected to senm as a record of collec- 
tions received from customers whose accounts are past due. Its 
purpose is simply to give a clear picture of the pajing habits of 
the firm's customers. 

Procedure in granting credit. As pointed out previously', no 
two oSces handle credit details in exactly the same manner. The 
general routine, however, is somewhat similar. In most cases 
orders from present customers take precedence o%'er any other ac- 
tivity of the department. In considering a customer's order, if 
orders from him have been filled frequently, a decision may' be made 
vdthout reference to the files because of familiarity with the 
account. The size of the order may* also inSuence this, as a small 
order may' be approved with little or no investigation. It is gen- 
erally* necessary*, however, to refer to the credit file to see n the 
account is in good standing and to the accounts receivable ledgers 
or to the record of customer's purchases and payments in order 
to determine whether this order will exceed the credit limit. Since 
one of the most reliable sources of information about any customer 
is experience with him , the credit manager will be favorably or 
unfavorably* inclined according to the nature of that experience. 
Xo firm rules can be established, but the following indications are 
of extreme interest to the credit man: * 
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1. Account past due. This is the commonest occurrence. 

2. Cash discount taken after time allowed; evidence of dishonesty. 

3. Check for less than amount due, marked “paid in full." This must 
be handled carefully. 

4. Delay in presentation of claims for shortage, damage, or defective 
quality. 

5. Cancellation of orders or of parts of orders. 

6. Unusual volume of credit inquiries from other houses about this 
customer, especially on first ordei-s. 

7. Abnormal increase in niunber and size of orders. 

8. An unusually large order from a slow-pay customer who has re- 
cently been paying promptly. 

9. Fire under suspicious circumstances. To the credit man, no fire is 
“successful.” 

In general, if the ledger experience is favorable, the order will be 
passed. If any doubt arises, a complete study of the customer’s 
credit file will be made before passing the order. 

Handling new business. In most cases, the credit manager or 
his assistant will want to see orders for new business and after 
examining them will indicate what information sliould be secured. 
A clerk is instructed to obtain this information, which maj’- include 
mercantile agency reports, bank information, financial statements, 
and statements from other vendors. The degree of completeness 
of tlie check-up will depend to some extent upon the size of the 
order. Wlien this information is obtained, a customer’s credit file 
is set up for the account and future orders from this customer are 
handled as indicated above. 

Collection of accounts. The function of collection of accounts 
is most important and has a distinct bearing upon the success of 
tlie entu'e credit operation. Although accounts are expected to be 
paid when payment is due, in practice some sort of demand is fre- 
quently necessary to insure payment. This demand may range 
from the monthh* statement which is automatical!}' sent when 
payment has not been received, to the threat of a law suit, the 
degree of severity of the reminder depending upon the length of 
time the account is owed and the attitude of the customer. The 
meticulous follow-up of unpaid accounts, even beyond the period 
of the statute of limitations, frequently pays, as the following 
examples mdicate: ^ 


■* Mikesell. J. B., ‘‘Dollars in Past Due Accounts.” . 4772 cncon Bii^ncss, January. 
1945. p. 20. 
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is not paid by a certain date, it will be turned over to an attorney 
or collection agency. 

Collection card. The essential record of the collection division 
is one which shows the exact status in the collection process of all 
past-due accounts. A record often used for this purpose is a simple 
collection card. A separate record is kept for each customer. The 
top of the form provides for the usual information, such as name, 
address, and so forth. The body of the record provides for enter- 
ing the various notifications, requests, and letters sent to the cus- 
tomer. One method often used is to assign a number to each 
such letter or request and print it on the form itself. As the 
notices are sent out, the date on 

•> * -. ^ . . . t 1125456780 «0»00t4l5l6iro O lio X V azjSOSTI 

which each is sent is entered op- Name Address ~ 

posite the appropriate number. Notification Date gent Final Aetioo RgmarK? 

In order to make possible an auto- 2 ~ 

matic follow-up of any given ac- 

count at a definite future date, a l 

6 

series of numbers, 1 to 31, each 2 ~ 

indicating a day of the month, may I— — - I - ■■■ ] — 

be printed across the top of the 40.-CoiiectioD Card, 

card. Thus if notice No. 2 is sent 

out on the tenth of the month, and it is desired to send notice 
No. 3 on the twenty-second, provided, of course, that payment 
has not been made by that time, a tab may be put over the number 
22 at the top of the card. The card can then be filed with the 
other collection cards in the regular way, but will automatically 
be brought to the attention of the collection follow-up clerk on 
the twenty-second. Figure 40 shows a typical form of collection 
card. 

An important part of a systematic procedure for handling col- 
lections is a definite plan of cooperation between the collection 
and accounting departments whereby notice will be sent promptly 
to the collection department just as soon as money is received from 
an account. In smaller concerns this is often handled by sending 
all checks, as soon as they are received, directly to the credit and 
collection department. Here they are posted at once to the Cus- 
tomer’s Record of Purchases and Payments, after which they are 
turned over to the accounting department for entiy and deposit. 
In large companies the accounting department niaj^ prepare a 
• daily summary of all payments made on accounts receivable. If' 
some such plan is not followed, confusion within the organization 
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Fig. 40. — Collection Card. 
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will result, as well as ill will on the part of the customer, if he 
receives a collection letter covering an invoice or bill that he has 
already paid. 

Retail credit. Inasmuch as credit management is based on an 
estimate of the customer’s ability to pay for the merchandise from 
income other than that derived from the use of the article, the 
procedure used in establishing a basis for credit is slightly different. 
The retail credit manager has at his command the use of a number 
of credit agencies specializing in investigations of individuals. 
The Retail Credit Company is a national agency organized to as- 
sist the credit managers of retail stores, installment houses, small 
loan offices, and so on. Nearly every major city has a credit 
bureau from which all the subscribing department stores may ob- 
tain credit information quickly. This is important, because fre- 
quently customers desiring to open charge accounts wait in the 
store until the credit is cleared. An example of the efficiency with 
which these organizations operate is illustrated below: ° 

Here’s how the Credit Bureau of Greater New York, Inc., one of the 
largest credit information agencies, enters the picture when a customer 
goes into a department store to make a purchase and says, “Charge it.” 

The customer’s name is written by the store credit manager on a Tel- 
autograph transceiver connected with the Credit Bureau’s main office. 
Credit rating of the customer is then flashed back to the store and the 
purchase is okayed. The Bureau rarely takes more than 11 minutes to 
give the required information. 

About 3,000 requests of this type arc received daily. With the increase 
in installment buying, it is anticipated that the number of inquiries 
handled each day may reach 7,000. To handle this heavy demand for 
quick credit inquiries, the New York Bureau has 11 telephone lines and 
41 Tel Autographs. 

Today there are approximately 33 New York stores using this service 
for immediate transmission in writing of credit analyses. 

Records used in retail credit management. In general, the heart 
of retail credit management is the accounts receivable ledger, 
which is usually designed to include a system that will immediately 
call to the attention of the credit manager any account upon which 
payment is not received. In installment selling, the conditional 
bill of sale or purchase agreement forms the legal basis ui)On 
which the retailer may collect his money, and this, of course, is 
filed away carefully; but the activity of the account is checked 


'■'.Anon., '‘Sj’‘?tcrD Speeds Ciodit Information,” American Bnsincf't, Ocfobei, 1010, 
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from the ledger generally according to the scheduled payment 
date. As soon as that date passes without payment, the account 
is followed. The following example mdicates how the American 
Ti’ust Company keeps track of its installment loans.® 

Recognizing the trend in commercial banks toward the acceptance of 
all types of consumer credit, we established in 1935 a special depart- 
ment to handle this kind of business in our bank. Formerly we had 
granted instalment loans to individuals as personal loans and automobile 
loans but had carried them in our commercial note department; the im- 
petus given instalment lending by the introduction of FHA Title I soon 
expanded our volume to the point that a separate department became 
a necessity. 

Our bank has over sixty offices and when we first transferred our 
instalment loan business to a separate department within the bank, each 
office was permitted to cany over to the new operation such features 
of their commercial loan operation as they felt desirable. Because of 
the wide variation in volume and types of activity, many radically differ- 
ent systems of posting developed, ranging from hand posting in smaller 
offices to machine posting in those offices having a greater volume. In 
the Berkeley office we simply carried over our commercial loan method 
of posting each loan card by hand. Although this worked satisfactorily 
for a short time, it soon became apparent that it was inadequate to 
handle our volume of business. Numerous efforts were made to improve 
this system but by 1940 the volume had increased to the point that an 
immediate change in our entire posting system became necessary. 

Our -problem in Berkeley was not unique, as nearly every other office 
had experienced the same growing pains. A committee was appointed by 
our Head Office in San Francisco to make a study of the various systems 
in use throughout the country. It was decided that whatever system 
appeared to be the most useful would be installed at our office on a trial 
basis. We were selected for this trial because the volume here was not 
so large as to make an experiment dangerous but still large enough 
to act as a proving ground for a system which might have to handle a 
volume of business many times larger. It was also determined that, 
should the system operate effectively at the Berkeley office, it would then 
be installed uniformly throughout all of our offices. 
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Pig. 41. — ^Installment Loan Record. Credit posting requires onlj' the use of a 
lubber stamp. A colored signal instantlj- warns of delinquent accounts. 
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the payment book and results in a considerable saving of time and 
postage. The coupon becomes a credit entry to be run through our 
batches, and is then used by the bookkeeper in posting the payment on 
the ledger card. The coupon book contains appropriate instructions as 
to where and how to make payments and shows the date each payment 
is due. Of course, payments are occasionally tendered without the 
coupon book, but an index file, arranged alphabetically, pro\ddes a quick 
cross-reference to the account number. 

The ledger card cabinets used are stationary, certified fire-resistive, 
and are provided with locks. As a result it is not necessary to move 
the ledger cards into the vault at night and we save not only the labor 
involved in this process but valuable vault space as well. 

After five years of operation we have found this system to be entirely 
satisfactory. Our analysis indicates that one bookkeeper can handle 
approximately 5000 accounts, including the handling of routine delin- 
quency notices. This high efficiency can be translated into terms of low 
operating cost. As a result of our satisfactory experience in this office, 
this system has been designated as the standard system throughout 
the bank. 

Summary. In determining the records and the record-keeping 
procedure needed by a credit and collection department, too much 
emphasis cannot be laid on the fact that a systematic plan of 
procedure which will result in both promptness and accuracy must 
be worked out and maintained. Ob^dou.sly the effectiveness with 
which this department is operated has a very direct bearing on 
the status of the working capital account of the company. In the 
opinion of many financial authoritie.s, the maintenance of a proper 
■working capital fund may speU success or failure for a bu.siness. 
Only by having an adequate system of record control in the credit 
and collection department will the greatest effectiveness of opera- 
tion be secured. 
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Although branch offices often deal prunarily with sales matters, 
the office manager frequently has man}- direct relations with them. 
In some concerns he has direct line control of the office work at 
all branches. In other companies the general office manager at 
headquarters is responsible for standardizing the office work at 
aU branch offices, even though the local office managers report 
directly and only to the branch managers. And even in those 
organizations in which the general office manager has neither 
direct nor functional responsibilit}- or authority for branch office 
work, he stiU must deal constantly with branch office reports 
and records as the}" affect the work of the main office. Thus, 
whatever the specific organization relationship between head- 
quarters and the branches ma}" be, branch-office management is 
an important part of the work of the average office manager. 

Relationship of the office manager to the branch offices. Oc- 
casionally, studies of the relationsliip of the office manager to 
branch office operation have been made, but in most cases the 
results are not subject to clear interpretation and do not }deld 
definite conclusions because practices seem to var}" m different in- 
dustries. Then again, the lack of definition of the home office 
manager’s duties in industiy as a whole seems to add to the dif- 
ficult}- of such studies. In general, ver}- few business concerns 
give the office manager complete control of the branch offices. His 
role is advisory in most cases and frequentl}- he has neither com- 
plete nor advisory control. Whatever trend there is seems to be 
toward decentralizing aU functions which can be transferred out 
of home offices and toward placing the authority and responsibihty 
for their operation as close to tlie point of operation as possible. 
This makes for a relaxation of complete and partial line control 
but strengthens the opportunity for advisor}- control by home offices 
and the benefits of specialization which advisor}- control brings. 
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Systems and procedures can be analyzed and improved by specialists 
who are hot burdened with line responsibilities. In turn, a hne 
supervisor at the branch office need not neglect current operating 
problems in order to plan office operations or procedures. He has 
the benefit of using the staff specialist whenever he wants to. 

Classification of branch offices. Branch offices may be classified 
as follows: 

1. Those that function as independent units, such as subsidiarj’- 
companies operating in foreign countries. In this case one usually 
finds a complete unit comprising a factory, sales offices, and offices 
of other departments. If the branch is incorporated, aU the trans- 
actions incidental to a complete corporate unit are present. 

2. Branch sales offices where a specified territory or area is as- 
signed for the distribution of the product. Here is found a com- 
plete branch unit — merchandise is purchased from the home office 
(at least theoretically); sales are made; customers’ accounts are 
kept and collected; cash is banked and the expenses incidental 
to sales are paid ; and the balance of cash is remitted to the home 
office. Such a branch may have sub-offices, in which case this type 
of branch takes on the complexities of a complete commercial 
unit. 

3. In some cases the branch is a combination of agency and 
branch, the goods being shipped on consignment and the man- 
ager being treated as an agent or dealer who oatos the business 
(at least theoretically). In this case accounts receivable are kept 
at the home office. 

4. A retail store where goods are sold for cash or credit or both. 
Income is remitted currently to the home office, where all expenses 
are paid, excepting petty cash disbursements. Here the main 
responsibility of the branch office is the custody of the goods and 
accounting for the proceeds in cash or credits. 

5. Finally, there are combinations of any two or more of the 
foregoing. Consideration has not been given to factory units, 
wffiich in some instances may be regarded as branch units. 

Types of branch office organization, A frequent criticism of 
branch organizations is that they tend to kill individual personality 
and effort. Thus, a local organization often is more effective from 
a sales standpoint than is a branch of a national company. To off- 
set this, however, line control is sometimes used, the managements 
feeling that to give a man rather complete and sole authority within 
his sphere as to policies, execution, and review offsets the cog 
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in the wheel” feeling. In a nation-wide company, however, line 
control is not always practical. Local conditions vary widely. 
Often there are totally different methods of handling the details 
of the busmess. Even vital policies are often administered along 
different lines, even to the extent of price variations, to say noth- 
ing of general compan3^ policies such as credits and collections, 
merchandise returns, paj'- rates, hours, and vacations. A purety 
functional organization, on the other hand, often makes discipline 
diflBcult. Lines of authority and responsibility are not fixed, with 
the result that friction maj’- develop. A line and staff organization 
tends to breed committee action, and this may lead to constant 
conferences and slowness or indecisiveness, which often are asso- 
ciated with committee action. 

A combination of line and functional control often works well. 
Most companies cannot afford to maintain technical^ or highl}’- 
trained and experienced practical men in the mdividual branches, 
or even in groups of branches. Expense is all-important. There- 
fore, the home office, or, perhaps, certain major district offices, 
maj’- maintain an organization to which these experts belong. Thus 
there exists a functional organization, at least m part. To main- 
tarn disciplme and to insure execution of the functional director’s 
policies, however, there must be line chiefs. 

Branch Office Oper.vtion of Liberty Insurance Comp.\ny^ 

The secret of successful branch office supervision depends upon the 
maintenance of a proper balance between home office control and branch 
office freedom. Top-hea\' 3 - control hampers branch efficiencj’' and service 
to customers. Unrestrained local freedom results in lack of uniformity 
of methods and often in extravagance. 

Our home office is in Boston and has a personnel of about 1,500. We 
have more than 100 brandies located in the principal cities of the 
countrj’’. We also have offices in Honolulu, the Canal Zone, and Manila. 
Our branches vary in size from small offices having but a few employees 
to offices having several hundred. Om’ office in Rockefeller Center, in 
New York City, is our largest branch and has a personnel of about 
600. Such great differences in size make standardization of methods 
difficult. Office equipment must vaiy in accordance with the size of 
the job performed. The competencj* and experience of supendsors must 
increase as assignments become more complex. As an office grows, we 
add more functions. This complicates our management problem and 
makes uniformity of practice verj' difficult. Because of the nature of 
our business, the functions' of our offices varj” for e.xample, some write 


1 Atwater. C. B., ‘'Improving and Standardizing Branch Office Methods,” OjTicc 
^fanagcmcnt Series No. American ilanagement Association, New York, 1941, p. 14. 
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bi-annual office management conference held in Boston. At these meet- 
ings we ransack from top to bottom our office management policies, 
methods, and problems. Arranging programs for these conferences re- 
quires several months, but we consider that the time is very profitably 
spent. These conferences are now an indispensable part of our effort to 
promote progress and uniformity. 

Regional Clerical Supervisors 

About a year ago we selected seven young women who had outstanding 
records as clerical supervisors in our branch offices and appointed them 
Regional Clerical Supervisors. The average length of their company 
employment was nine years. After a week of special training in the 
home office, they were assigned to assist the regional office managers. 

Their duties are as follows: 

1. They are sent to assist temporarily in offices in which emergencies 
have arisen. 

2. They make regular inspections of branch offices. These inspections 
are quite similar to those made by the regional office managers. 

3. They are expected to become specialists on branch methods. Their 
training and past experience enable them to deal authoritatively with 
all clerical procedures. Because of their close contact with methods, 
they help in simplifying and standardizing procedures. 

We used great care in selecting these Regional Clerical Supervisors, 
and each has proved to be eminently successful. They are most en- 
thusiastic about their jobs and their activities have been enormously 
helpful, so much so that I have had no difficulty in securing budget to add 
more to the group. 

So that I may be in sympathy with branch office problems and know 
by personal contacts that the work of our department’s field organization 
is successful, I make rather extensive trips. These visits have enabled 
me to acquire on-the-ground appreciation of the value of this project. 
On the way to the coast last spring, I visited our Houston office. This 
is a small branch office with four men and four clerks. Because of ill- 
nesses and a resignation due to marriage, the office suddenly found itself 
with but one clerk, and a rather inexperienced clerk at that. A Re- 
gional Clerical Supervisor was dispatched by plane from Chicago, quickly 
arrived on the scene, and when I visited the office she was busily engaged 
training the new clerks she had just hired. In the meantime she was 
keeping up the most essential work. Manj’- other examples can be given 
of the value of these Regional Clerical Supervisors on emergency assign- 
ments, but I want to describe another important part of their work. 

Our regional office managers have been making two inspections a year 
of branch offices in their territories. Several of these men have so many 
offices under their jurisdiction that they have found it difficult to give 
proper time to inspections. We consider these inspections very valuable, 
for through them we are able to know whether the branch is conforming 
to standard practices and operating efficiently and to apply remedies 
^^■here needed. The addition of the Regional Clerical Super\'isors has 
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has to do with the actual handling and storing of the products. 

The controller and the general sales manager establish the policies 
and, after the approval of the chief executives, they see that they 
are carried out. The controller, while maintaining no direct au- 
thority over the branch managers, does stipulate the methods to 
be used in preparing customers’ invoices and maintaining stock 
records. The general sales manager’s chief concern, of course, is 
the volume and types of business produced by the various branches. 

Each branch of this company “buys” its merchandise from the 
various mills, stores it for quick service, and distributes it as the 
customers require. Each branch is a selling office, and no attempt 
-has been made to make an office manager out of the branch man- 
ager. Instead, there is an office manager at each location whose 
duty it is to see that the office work, which includes the invoicing 
mentioned above and the maintenance of stock records, is handled 
according to the directions issued by the controller through the 
general sales manager. 

The customers of this company buj’- many items which cannot 
be carried in stock; for this reason, orders are placed on the various 
mills (through the general offices of the company) and shipments 
are made to the customers dii'ectly from the mills. Because of 
the complexity of the specifications appearing on such orders, order 
writing is one of the chief concerns of the office manager and a 
good portion of his time is spent in supervising this work. Each 
office manager is acutely conscious of the fact that sales orders in- 
completely or inaccurately drawn up adversely affect customers’ 
service. For this reason, each of them is most particular that this 
phase of the work be done correctly. 

In order to make certain that the methods used by the branches 
conform with the regulations issued by the controller and the gen- 
eral sales manager, inspections are made at regular intervals, some- 
times by the traveling auditor, sometimes bj'- a representative of 
the sales department, both of whom are familiar with the approved 
procedures governing the accounting, sales, and stock functions. 
In addition to this, formalized bulletins and operating manuals are 
issued and kept current, so that all branch and office managers may 
be aware of additions and changes to procedures. 

Branch office methods of the Retail Credit Company. The 
Retail Credit Company is a corporation furnishing information on 
individuals for various purposes, such as insurance underwriting 
and claims, tlie extension of credit, and pre-employment check-ups. 
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The reports are primarily character reports covering moral hazards 
and other factors pertinent to the transactions under consideration. 
The company has been in fjusiness since 1899, covers North 
America, and has worked out a very definite system of branch 
office control. This is necessary because customers may request 
reports from any or all of the branch oflSces. The service must 
carry certain standards and a uniformity that stamp it as Retail 
Credit Company service, irrespective of whether it comes from 
Maine or Texas, Quebec or Hawaii. 

Each branch office is responsible for results and service in its 
territory. These territories are drawn by state, county, or pro- 
vincial lines. One office does not overlap the territory of another. 
There are 117 branch offices varying in size from a personnel stand- 
point, with an average personnel of 34 per office. The primar}^ 
function of the branch offices is to render satisfactory sendee on the 
reports requested of them. Selling is done largely by specialized 
personnel. 

Accounting. The branch offices do no bookkeeping whatever. 
Each day the results of the day’s operations arc sent in to the 
home office, where credit is given for the business completed and 
charges against customers recorded for billing purposes. All regu- 
lar expenditures, such as rents, towel service, and so on, are taken 
care of by the home office accounting department. Practically all 
bills are approved by the branches and sent to the home office for 
pa3mient. All salaries and fees are paid by the home office. All 
billing of customers and collections are handled from the home 
office. Central bank accounts are carried in New York and Toronto 
on which any manager can draw if necessary. The branch offices, 
therefore, do not have a revolving cash fund. 

Supplies and space. All stationery and office supplies are fur- 
nished from the home office. Printing and other materials are uni- 
form throughout the organization. Furniture is standardized and 
purchased either by the home office or by the branch manager under 
specific instructions as to the standard. Office space also has been 
standardized to a large extent. Experience has determined the 
shape of office that best suits the work and the number of square 
feet needed for various types of employees. By forecasting tiie 
approximate volume of business a year or two in advance, the com- 
pany is able to operate with a minimum amount of space and ex- 
pense. 
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Organization supervision. In order to keep the service uniform 
and standard, close control is exercised. All branch offices are 
grouped into ten divisions. Each division is headed b}’’ a field 
executive (division manager) who is responsible for getting results 
through the managers in his group of offices. Four of these divi- 
sion managers are residents at the home office; others live in their 
territor}'-. Operating vice-presidents to whom division managers 
report are responsible directly to the president. 

Standardized procedure. All clerical details are carried out in 
a standardized waj'’. although actual motions need not be standard- 
ized except in a few instances. The objective is to have the results 
standard. For example, all files are operated in the same way in 
each branch office, and all notations and symbols on work in process 
are the same. Employees are required to do their work according 
to the standardized plan, even though they think some other waj'- 
is better, until the standard is changed. In addition to providing- 
standard service, this practice facilitates the transfer and relief of 
branch office personnel when necessary. It is possible for a new 
branch office manager to take over a branch office, or for personnel 
to be transferred to a branch office, and become effective immedi- 
ately. 

The number of persons in aU branch offices of a certain size is 
standardized. It has been established just how many emploj^ees 
of each type are required to handle a certain volume of business. 
Branch managers, therefore, know in advance by reason of the 
estimates of business the number of employees they will need. 
Each job in the branch office is covered by an instruction manual. 
The new emplo3^ee studies this manual and the office alwaj^s has 
it as a source of reference. An educational division in the home 
office prepares the manuals, which are loose-leaf and are kept up 
to date as details or instructions are changed. 

Training. The educational division in the home office operates 
correspondence courses covering everj' branch office job. It is 
possible, therefore, for branch office personnel to study bj'- cor- 
respondence the jobs to which thej’- aspire in the branch office. 
In addition, training schools for branch office managers and for 
other personnel are operated at the home office. The emplo3"ees 
to be trained in such schools are selected bj’- the branch office and 
division managers, and they may come to the home office for a 
period of a week or more for purpose of special training. On conv 
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pletion of training schools, the men go out, some as branch office 
managers, some as relief men, and others as specialized inspectors 
or special representatives of various kinds. Branch office managers 
are held responsible for the development of their own employees. 
Promotion of branch office managers is the responsibility of the 
division managers and the home office executives. 

Morale. Harmony is maintained between the home and branch 
offices by extensive travel in both directions. Division managers, 
home office department heads, and officers visit the various branch 
offices frequently. Also, branch office managers are brought into 
the home office periodically for visits of a week or more. 
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The Office Manual 


In large organizations a standardized vet simple and inexpensive 
method of informing employees about company policies and rnles^ 
^ and of giving; them specific instructions regarding their own duties, 
is essential. This is the primary purpose of all office manuals. 
Innumerable large organizations, such as Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, Jordan-Marsh, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York Telephone Company, Graton and 
Knight Manufacturing Company, Irving Trust Company, Denni- 
son Manufacturing Company, and K. H. Macy and Company, have 
used manuals successfully for years. In addition, many smaller 
concerns engaged in a wide variety of businesses find the use of 
manuals well worthwhile. 

A manual used in 1856. The fact that manuals have been used 
for years is interestingly illustrated by the following Rules for Em- 
ployees which was brought to light during the celebration of the 
eightieth anniversary of the Carson, Pirie, Scott and Company store 
in Chicago. The rules for employees of the first store read as fol- 
lows P 

Store must be open from 6 A.M. to 9 P.M. the year around. 

Store must be swept; counters, bases, shelves and showcases dusted. 
Lamps trimmed, filled and chimneys cleaned; pens made; doors and 
windows opened; a pail of water, also a bucket of coal brought in before 
breakfast (if there is time to do so) and attend to customers who call. 

Store must not be opened on the Sabbatli unless necessary, and then 
only a few minutes. 

The employee who is in the habit of smoking Spanish cigars, being 
shaved at the barber’s, going to dances and other places of amusement, 
will surely give his employer reason to be -suspicious of his integi-ity 
and honesty. 

Each emplo 5 ’’ee must pay not less than $5 per year to the church and 
must attend Sunday school regularly. 

1 Life Office Management Association Bulletin, p. 4, March 15, 1936. 
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'Men employees 8xe given one evening a -R-eek for courting and tv;’o if 
they go to praj'er meeting. 

After 14 hours of ~ork in the store, the leisure time should be spent 
mostly in reading. 


Advantages of using manual s. Several advantages accrue to 
organizations that make use of office manuals: 

1. The manual serves as an excellent medium vherebv new em- 
ployees may be trained . A Chicago concern, for e.vample. reports 
that it reduced the time and cost of training employees from 60 
to 75 per cent hy the use of manuals. 

2. The use of manuals recognizes the “put-it-in-tvritmr' nrin- 
ciple. Reference has ahead}' been made in a previous chapter 
to the increasing adoption of this principle. The office manual 
Ls a specific example of vh}' and hov positive, definite information 
regarding company rules and policies, as veU as the duties of each 
employee, may be put in vrriting. 

3 . When instructions are reduced to vrriting. in manual form, 
emplofcees cannot e'vade the responsibHit}' of knovring vrhat the 
manual contai ns. The office manager vrho does not have manuals 
in use is continually faced with the new employee's statement that 
he did not remember what was said, or that he misunderstood the 
instructions given him. When verbal instructions regarding duties 
or rules are gi'ren at the time of emploj-ment, these two excuses 
never can be satisfactorily refuted. If, however, manuals are pre- 
pared and given to new employees at the time of their emploj-ment. 
and if new workers are told that they are expected to read the man- 
ual and will be held responsible for a knowledge of its contents, a 
troublesome problem can be a'v'oided. 
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be most unsatisfactory. A manual setting forth present procedures 
clearly and specifically gives an excellent basis upon which to 
eliminate inconsistencies and reduce wastes resulting therefrom. 
Furthermore, its preparation forces the determination of the easiest, 
surest, and the most productive way of getting things done, the 
way that has been proved best by experience and study. By es- 
tablishing and recording that method, the manual makes it the 
habitual way. 

6.. By telling each individual to whom and for what he is respon- 
sible. manuals define responsibilities and prevent err ors. Their 
preparation brings to light error-breeding situations that can be 
corrected. The effect is to decrease misunderstandings and errors, 
and to move work along more smoothly and more rapidly. 

Change and growth sometimes brmg about overlanuing of 
departmental functions, while at other times they create gaps be- 
tween them . The attention necessarily given to the definition of 
duties and responsibilities in the preparation of manuals leads not 
only to a better and more accurate dovetailing of departmental 
responsibilities, but also to their more complete coordination. 

• 8. If the initial preparation and later revision of a manual is 
made a cooperative effort, with the chief burden for its effective- 
ness placed where it belongs — on the man responsible for getting- 
out the work — it becomes a powerful incentive for constructive 
thinking. Every business needs men who can think originally 
and progressively. Such men, to a certain degree at least, have to 
be made to order. Their discovery and development is in itself 
an important job that will be furthered by systematic efforts to 
establish correct practice. 

9. Last, but by no means of least importance, it should be re- 
membered that matters that may be entirely clear to the trained 
or experienced person are not necessarily so to one just entering 
the organization. Furthermore, fitness as an executive does not 
necessaril}’- include fitness as a teacher, and, as a result, explanations 
of methods of doing work may not always be entfiely clear. The 
preparation and use of a manual overcomes such difficulties. 

Objections to manuals by employe rs. When the preparation 
of an ofl&ce manual is proposed by the office manager or others, 
objections are sometimes raised by employers and employees. It 
will be worthwhile, therefore, to summarize the more usual objec- 
tions and to comment briefly on each; 

I. “Too much red tape.” This is an objection often raised 
^ 
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against any innovation. Any change from traditional methods 
is frequently looked upon in this light. lAhile not all changes are 
improvements, the establishment of standards is a distinct sten 
forvrard. One might vrith equal logic, or, more correctly, with equal 
lack of it, urge that a change from .single-entry bookkeeping to a 
double-entn* system involved too much red tape. 

2. “Costs too much.' ' It cannot be denied that the introduction 
of standards usually involves some ejqtense. However, just as in 
the case of the introduction of a cost accounting s}-stem. or as in 
the case of a move from one omce location to another, the work 
of standardization should be regarded as an investment which, 
while possibly somewhat expensive in initial outla}', is one that 
will tdeld excellent returns. 
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ance of employees restrict individual initiative. Office manuals 
and written practice instructions are merely rules and suggestions 
governing certain activities. Viewed in the proper light, they are 
distinct aids which the emploj'ee is helped to do better work. 
Moreover, it should be borne in mind that anjmne who has con- 
structive suggestions for improvements in methods usually has 
an opportunit}’’ to make them. It has been the experience of many 
office managers that those who urge the pomt about restriction of 
initiative most vigorously are the same ones who have the least 
to contribute in the way of constructive suggestions for improve- 
ment. 

2. “More efficiency methods.” This is frequently the cry of 
those who are content to “get by” with doing as little work as 
possible, and who see, in the introduction of standards, a device 
whereby they will be forced to measure up or else be marked for 
dismissal. Those who are unwilling to cooperate should be 
eliminated. 

^-^Kinds of manuals. There are four principal kinds nr tvpPH nf 
manuals in use in business organization s! 

The general iniormation mamia l. Such a manual usually con- 
tains information regarding the history nnd grnwtk nf-J-hp com - 
pany, the kinds of goods or services that it sells, promotional 
policies, and other material of a g en eral, informntional charactpr. 

The office rule book . .The office rule book is often combined 
with t h e general information manual just mentioned. Offic e rule 
books are widely used. Such subjects as the time and method nf 
pa ying employees, holidays observed bv the com pa ny, rnlpg rp- 
garding lateness and absence, lunch hours, and other company 
regulations with w hi ch th e ne w employee should be acquainted, are 
clearly and specifically set forth. O ften such rule books also 
contain more or less detailed information regarding the personnel 
and welfare activities that are carried on in the interest of the em- 
plo3’-ees. If, for example, a cooperative store is maintained, or if 
a compan3^ lunch room is operated, the rules governing the use 
of these facilities b3’ the emplo3’ee will be given. 

'De p artmental standard practice instructions. Such manuals 
contain concrete and specific information regarding the work nf 
the department in question, the relation of the department to other 
de partments, the way in which the work of the department is 
, carried on, and other information of a sn-ni1?^r nntnm- The out- 
standing characteristic of such manuals is specificalit3'. 

Individxial instruction sheets. «'In large concerns, where a high 
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degree of specialization of ^vork by indi^'idual employees Is oo?- 
sible, departmental standard practice instructions sometirhes are 
f urther broken dovm into desk sheets or instroction shperg for pyoh 
-indi^ddual e mployee or small group of employees. Th us there 
may be a departmental standard practice instruction manual cover- 
ing the work of the mailing and messenger department as a whole. 
In addition, however, indi^ndual instruction sheets may be pre- 
pared for each emplo3’ee, showing exacth' what his duties are 
tnroughout the day, and coordinated with a definite time schedule. 

Office manuals at the Owens-Illinois Glass Company.* This 
companv* uses three separate office manuals to bring to its employ- 
ees the information needed on the job. “YOU . . . And Owens- 
lUinois'’ is the title of the induction manual which is presented to 
each new emplojme. 
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How to prepare a manual. Manj'- different methods are used 
in preparing manuals for office emplo^^ees. A method very fre- 
^ ouentlv followed when starting th e preparation of a manual is 
^ to gather together copies of booklets or individual memoranda, 
_w hich have previousl}’- been issued, containing in structions to parti- 
cular departments or em ployees. These may indicate a starting 
point, aJleast, for an outhne of present practice. The next step 
is to study in detail the work of each department as it is now being- 
conducted and to outline the present practices in writing. Follow- 
ing this, changes should be considered carefullj'- and, if they are ap- 
proved, incorporated in the new manual of instructions. After 
the work of a single department has been studied and written up 
in this way, the preliminary draft is submitted to the department 
head for consideration, possible changes, and final approval. The 
revised draft is then prepared in its final form. Before it is dis- 
tributed an adequate index should be prepared, so as to make the 
manual most convenient^ usable. 

In an office of moderate size it may be most economical to ha ve 
only one copy of the manual for each department and to have 
^ t his kept by the department head or his assistant for use bv the 
subordinat es if the need arises. Ph^^sical factors also must be con- 
sidered in preparing the manual. If onlj'- a few copies are needed, 
typed sheets may suffice. If a larger number is required, they 
may be duplicated or printed. In any case, experience shows that, 
with the exception of the history and policy manual, and possibly 
the office rule book, the best results will be secured by preparing 
the manual m loose-leaf form so that changes may be made easily 
by substituting one page for another. 

Office manual plan of Hardware Mutuals.® The evolution of 
the office manuals of this company illustrates one approach to the 
problem of manual preparation. 

Pocket size matnial. The first edition was a pocket size manual. In 
it we confined ourselves to a history of our companies, office hours, vaca- 
tion allowances, sick leave allowances, how to prepare telegi-ams, how 
to get service from the Filing Division, and the usual general material 
found in office manuals. We were interested in having the people in 
offices outside of Stevens Point follow as closelj* as possible the customs 
and practices of the Home Office. We felt that only through the printed 
word would we be certain that our people had a definite record of what 
the Home Office wanted them to have. 


Willett, K. B., “RccorcHns: Simplified Procedures," /imuial Proceedings, National 
Office Mnnapement Association. 1944, p. 55. 
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As we continued to grow, and opened more and more offices, and added 
new lines of insurance, we found it desirable not only to expand our 
office manual but also to furnish our people with written instruction^ 
covering the procedures on specific jobs and specific lines of insurance, 

X manuals. Although we have come a long way from our 
original pocket size manual, we have maintained a number of the original 
features. The loose leaf system started in 3926 is still in vogue. The 
general layout is much the same. We have approximately 57 general 
manuals prepared by the Home Office for the guidance of our field offices. 
We have about 25 manuals and handbooks covering Home Office jobs. 
We have another 25 local manuals pertaining to local situations in our 
field offices. In addition we have what is known as the Master Index 
to our manuals. 

Master Index. This Master Index is an important feature in our sys- 
tem. Through such a device it is easy to locate the manual in which a 
particular problem is covered. Suppose, for example, a question arisen 
concerning the rates of dividends on different types of casualty insurance 
coverages which we have paid to our policyholders each year since or- 
ganization. A new employee can easily and quickly locate the indi\ddual 
manual carrying this subject. All he needs to do is to refer to the 
Master Index to find the name of the manual in which the subject is 
covered. Then, by referring to the specific manual, the subject will be 
found. Each individual manual has its owm index. 

Editing of manuals. The majority of our manuals are either written 
or edited by our Standard Practice Divi.sion, which is under the super- 
vision of a Standard Practice Manager, who reports to the Vice-President 
in charge of Office Management. 

^Manuals prepared by the Standard Practice Division coyer the work 
of our various service units, such as Filing, Stenographic, Calculating, 
Duplicating, and Policywriting. 

Manuals written outside of the Standard Practice Division and edited 
in the Standard Practice Division deal with Underwriting, instruction' 
to salesmen, adjustment of claims, and others. 

Local manuals. We also have local manuals prepared in the field 
offices. We find our local manuals a \cvy important adjunct to our 
regular manual ,sy.stem. We know' that each part of the country has it? 
owm problems, and that no one in our Home Office in Stevens Point could 
satisfactorily describe all local conditions. 

We place the responsibility for recording tlie .standard, or proper way 
of handling local problems, in the hands of our field offices. The Home 
Office merely receives a copy of each of the local manuals in u“e. 

Distribution of manuals. Control of the distribution of manuals rc'-t' 
in the Home Office, wdierc master records are kept. These records sbo'v 
the number — riuantity — of any manual turned over to a field office. In- 
dividual employee records are kept in the field office=. The latter arc 
kept to facilitate tlie di«tribution of revi.cions. Aho, the.^e employer 
records are maintained so that, at the time an employee is transferred or 
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leaves our companies, ve know the manuals charged to him and can 
secure them before he actually leaves. 

The distribution of new manuals and manual revisions plan is to have 
one individual in each office responsible for keeping the manuals in that 
office up to date. We have found bj’’ experience that we cannot hand 
correction pages for a manual to employees and expect them to keep 
theii’ own manuals up to date. Too often they will put off placing the 
new material in the proper place. With someone responsible for this 
work, we are in a better position to guarantee that our manuals are kept 
up to date. 

Whenever we place correction pages in a manual held by an employee, 
we give him a notice of the pages corrected, and leave with him the 
old pages for destruction. A sample notice is shown as Figure 42. 


SAMPLE NOTICE OF CHANGE IN MANUAL 

Hardware Mutmh 

To Holders of Office Manuals 
From H. O. Staridard Practice Date 

Division Please read and destroy 

Subject Office Manual Correction— Western Canadian 
Dept. 

Revised pages 2.05, 2.09, and 2.1 3-2.14 (have been) 
(should be) inserted in your copy of this manual in place 
of the corresponding old pages which should be destroyed. 

This revision is being made in line with Bulletin 60 — 843, 
Western Canadian Dept. — ^Vv^innipeg, Manitoba. 


IEZ32 



Fig. 42. — Manual Change Notice. 

It should be kept in mind that in our companies there are relatively 
few complete manual sets in use. We have one complete set in each 
of our large offices for general use within the office. But the indmdual 
employee has only those manuals which directly affect his job. A secre- 
tary- would have a Stenographic Manual, and a policywTiting super- 
visor a policywriting manual. 
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Preparing nevj manuals. The Stenograplier’s ^Manual will illustrate 
how we draw up the first edition of a manual. AYhat we did was no 
different from the practice usuall3’- followed by other companies. Some- 
one in our Standard Practice Dhdsion made an outline of all the itcm.s 
we wanted to pass on to our stenographers as guides, or standards, in 
the handling of stenographic work. The original list included a de.'^cri])- 
tion of how to set up a letter on one of our letterheads, the variou.s 
salutations, the standard complimentary close, and other routine steno- 
graphic requirements. From this outline we ■s\Tote the various chaptcr.s 
for the Stenographer’s Manual and released it to those affected. 

After these stenographic instructions had been in use for a while, ques- 
tions or problems came up which were not answered in the original draft. 
As a result of these questions, decisions had to be made, and we secured 
additional material for future editions or revisions of the Stenograph er’.s 
Manual. This practice has been followed in the preparation of other 
manuals. 

Manual layout. We follow a standard plan in the layout of manuals. 
Each has a title page, authorized distribution page, foreword, table of 
contents, index, text and exhibits. Each manual is broken dovm into 
chapters, and each chapter carries its ovm breakdovm of page numbers. 
We can expand the number of chapters in a particular manual as re- 
visions are required. We can add and take awaj’’ pages from one chapter 
without affecting the page numbering of other chapters. 

Like many other companies, we use the Dewej' Decimal System. Each 
page in Chapter I .starts with Digit No. 1, the first page of Chapter I being 
1.01, the second page, 1.02. In Chapter 11 the first page carries 2.01 anti 
the second page 2.02. If, at anjr time, a correction or addition is necc.s- 
sary between pages 2.01 and 2.02, w'e merely insert a page canying 2.011. 

Our manuals are mimeographed, dittoed, or printed, depending on 
the quantities required and whether the}’’ are to be used outside or 
inside the oflBce. Salesmen's Manuals are printed ; Underwriting Manuals 
are mimeographed. Both sides of all manual pages are used. 

Revision schedule. We have a regular schedule of manual revisions. 
Frequency of revision depends on the type of manual. Some must be 
revised weeklj'', some quarterh'', some semi-annually, and some annually. 
The Standard Practice Divi.sion is responsible for keeping a record of 
the revi.sion dates and for seeing that the revisions are made according 


to schedule. 

Revision material. To accumulate material for the re\'ision of our 
recorded practices, our Standard Practice Division has a folder on each 
manual. In these folders material is kept to be included in a manual 
at its next revision. In every instance the material will cover items 
on which decisions have been made. 

Historical records. When manuals are revised, all the old pages arc 
destiwed, except those held by our Home Office Library. In the Libran 
we keep one copy of all obsolete pages as a permanent hmtorical record. 
We intend to place this historical record on microfilm to cori‘-orvo filing 


.«pace. 
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SAMPLE PAGE OF A HARDWARE MUTUALS MANUAL 

CALCULATING MANUAL 1.01 

1. Introduction 

k 

A. FUNCTION OF CALCULATING DEPT. 

The Calculating Dept of a No 1 Ofnee, as an important and integral <cr\icc unit, handles 
work for nc3rl> cver> other department in the No 1 Offitx Although the most important 
dut> of the No 1 Calculating Dept con:>ists of calculating premiums on the insurance policies 
Issued b\ our Company, \arious material for other No 1 departments is also handled 
B> having a centralized Calculating Dept , the nccc&»it> for the maintenance of calculating 
machines (Comptometers) in other No 1 departments is eliminated and the dehnite respon 
5ibilit> for calculating is assigned to one place 

B. RESPONSIBILITY OF CALCULATING DEPT. 

The No 1 Calculator is responsible only for calculating the rates figure«, and percentages 
shown on various forms that come to her for calculating work from other No 1 departments 
In no event should the No 1 Calculator be made responsible lor anything except the actual 
necessary calculations 

In brief, other departments ^rved b> the Calculator arc responsible for indicating on the 
various working papers sent to the Calculator the proper premium formulae or other com* 
putations to be performed The No I Calculator then is responsible for the accurate 
calculation The Calculator is not held accountable if the computations indicated b> some 
other department arc incorrect Of course, the No I Calculators should not perform 
calculations indicated which thc> know are improper, but should return such items to the 
department from which the> were received 

On contacts with the Und Dept , an> questions are taken up with the individual 
involved The No 1 Und Manager is the hnal authority on interpretation of Manual rules 
and their application 

The Calculator ma> K called upon b> other departments to figure miscellaneous items m 
addition to thoic covered in this manual Specific instructions should be given m each 
instance so that the C^aKuIator clcarl> understands how she is to handle these miscellaneous 
items 

C IMPORTANCE OF ACCURATE CALCULATING 

Ir no othtr department m the No 1 Office is the need of accurac> any moke important than 
m the No 1 Cahulating Dept Generali) speaking, one of the major duties of the No 1 
Calculator is tlic cilculatmg of the dollars and cents involved in the various transactions 
helwvkn the Company and our polu>holdcrs That is. practicall) all premiums, return 
premiums, corrections dividends, etc , arc calculated An> errors in these figures arc likely 
to result in finanual loss to the Compan> or to the polK>holder Also, an error m the 
No 1 Cakulat lu Dept resulting in a premium over charwt* or under charge on a policy 
nijil ania^oni c the polic>holdcr and cause us to lose his goodwill 

D ORGANIZATION OF CALCULATING DEPT. 

The No I Calculating Supcrvis<ir is in charge of the No 1 Calculating Dept and docs 
actual calculating work The Nn 1 Calculating Supervisor is responsible for Ihc allocation 
of duties, training and the coordination of all chrks in the department The No I Cal* 
dilating Supervisor reports to th^ No 1 Office Manager 

The number of persons comprising a No 1 Calculating D^pt vanes depending upon the 
premium volume written b> a No 1 Olficc and the amount of calculating work necessary 
When a No 1 Calculating Dept has more than one girl, one is known as Calculating 
Supervisor, and the other as (,ilculator The work is divided by l>rc, rather than by 
territory, the Calculating SupLCvisor handles corrc».tions, cancellations, pa>roll audits, etc, 
and the second Cif»^fatcr hand/cs n<.w business and rcni.v.3}s 

E CANCELLATION MANUAL 

Please refer to the Cancellation Manual for cancellation and reinstatement procedure instructions 


Fig 43. — S.imple iXIamial Page.^ 

Exhibits. Another impoi-tant part of our manuals is the exhibit section. 
We show our people by actual example how we want forms completed 
or procedures carried out. Actual forms or facsimiles are used as e.xhibits. 
In many cases our exhibits are prepared by printing regular copies of a 
form on pages to fit the manual in which the form is described. When 
running off a form which is to be described in a manual, we have sufficient 
copies made on 8% X H paper for use as exhibits. 


* Ibid. 
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hnproper me oj manuals. Manuals are of little value if improperly 
used. "We find it necessary to keep reminding our people that manuals 
like budgets, are a means to an end, or a guide in the operation of our 
business. Occasionally we find people who prefer to take a procedure 
outlined in a manual and use it in spite of the results obtained rather 
than to exercise judgment in carrying out the work at hand. A destruc- 
tive flood along the Mississippi might make it desirable to handle premium 
collections in that territory’- at variance with the usual practice described 
in a manual. We try to put the responsibility for decisions as near as 
possible to the point of action. 

Proper me oj manuals. We have found that, when properly used, 
recorded procedures help in solving problems in field offices, as well as 
in the Home Office. It is not necessarj’- to correspond and discuss the 
same subjects jmar after year or as positions are filled with different 
people. Instructions based on previous decisions can be found in the 
manual. 

Use of illustrations in manuals. The written word is not the 
sole means available for establishing standards of correct practice. 
Diagrams showing the interrelations of departments, forms, person- 
nel, the flow of work, correct routings, and the like, such as are 
shown in Figure 44, are often used. Such diagrams are excellent 
media for explaining the relations of parts to the whole. They go 
far toward providing the perspective required for sound judgments, 



Fig. 44. — ^The ^lan .and Jklachinc Chart shows the analyst 
how long machine is idle.® 

and they are easily and quickl}’- understood. In some companies 
large diagrams are made for posting on bulletin boards or other 

Illustration from Kellj-, X. J., “Simplifving Work Methods," The Oficr, March, 
19 IG, p. -13. 
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strategic places; other firms do the same and in addition furnish 
miniatures to all individuals, with their written instructions. 

Modern oJB&ce manuals also make use of all kinds of illustrations. 
Photographs, line drawings, cartoons, charts, graphs, pictographs, 
and tables all can be used to good advantage, and the wider the 
variety, the better. Such illustrations create interest and reduce 
the amount of text the employee must read. 

Content of a typical general information manual. Since the 
primary purpose of such a manual is to give specific information 
regarding company policies, rules, and regulations, the detailed 
content of the manual of one concern naturally will be somewhat 
different from that issued by another organization. The purpose 
of the following paragraphs, therefore, is merely to indicate in out- 
line form the kind of data usually included in a general office man- 
ual. 

Introduction. A typical foreword is this: 

This manual is issued to familiarize you with the rules and regula- 
tions of the company and to give you a clear insight into the policies of 
the company in all its relations with you. 

Should there be anything in connection with your work or the com- 
pany’s policies that you do not clearly understand, do not hesitate to 
ask your department head; he will be very glad to see that you receive 
the desired information. 

You are expected to read this manual carefully and to preserve it for 
reference when occasion demands. 

Employment. The official responsible for hiring, transferring, dismiss- 
ing; rules regarding resignations or notice; recommending friends for jobs. 

Attendance. Daily hours; holidays; absence, with or without leave, 
how paid for or penalized; lateness and promptness, how penalized or 
rewarded; overtime rules; vacations. 

Promotion. Methods of salary increases, advancement, transfers; 
prizes or other reward methods for stimulating suggestions. 

Correspondence. Rules regarding the distribution and collection of 
mail. 

Factory. Details regarding the product, its manufacture, selling 
points, method of shipment, and so on. 

Customers. Rules regarding acknowledgment of orders, handling com- 
plaints, samples of form letters illustrating relations between house and 
customer. 

Business etiquette. Rules and suggestions regarding deportment, 
dress, talldng, receiving visitors, telephone calls, smoking, personal mail, 
debts, neatness about desk and person, what is confidential about jobs, 
gifts, and so on. 

Facilities and equipment. Hours and rules regarding use of lunch 
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room, rest room, librarj", and lockers. First aid and safety equipment 
available. Location of various depailments. Use of machines. Hov 
to requisition supplies. 

Edurjilion and vjeljare. Ti'hatever is available in the vay of schools 
or courses on the premises or in the neighborhood that may interest the 
employee. Prize and bonus plans: profit-sharing or pension system, 
clubs, and so forth. 


A mailing-department manual. The following abstract from 
the office manual of the Graton and Knight Manufacturing Com- 
pany, dealing with the work of the mailing department, illustrates 
a departmental procedure manual. 

Mail room. A deliverj’’ of the greater part of the incoming mail is 
made to the department heads at 8:00 A.M., the balance of the first 
morning mail being delivered at 8:30. Other deliveries are made at 
1:30 P.M. and at 3:00 P.M. 

Collections of outgoing mail are made as follows: 10:30 A.!M.; 1:30 
P.jM.; 3:00 P.M.; 4:30 P.M. No collections will be made after 4:30 
e?;cept by a special request to the mail room by the person who desire.= 
to get mail in after this time, Tlie morning and noon collections are 
made to enable the mail to catch certain through trains to distant points. 
Any mail for which e.specialh^ rapid delivery is desired should be in the 
mail baskets well before collection time. 

Interdepartmental mail is collected hourly on the following schedule: 
A.INI.— 7:45, 8:45, 9:45, 10:45; P.M.— 12:45, 1:45, 2:45, 3:45. All inter- 
departmental mail should be delivered within a half-hour after the time 
of collection. Employees are reque.sted to use this mail sendee for 
communications whenever possible, in order to save time, and also to 
prevent confusion throughout the office, which is a necessarTr' result oi 
much personal running of errands, 

AVhere quick delivery of some paper is necessary' at times other than 
those of the regular mail collection.s, office boys are available upon request 
to the mail-room head. It is desired, hov-'ever, that the use of the 
office boj's be kept at a minimum, and that they be called upon only for 
errands of an emergency nature. 

Owing to the fact that our receiving departments are instructed to 
open all incoming parcel-post and other packages for purposes of record- 
ing receipts, it is .suggested that all personal mail, etc., should be directed 
to home address to avoid confusion and possible embarrassment. 

A departmental manual. The following abstract from the office 
manual of one company illustrates a departmental procedure man- 
ual: 
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P-Per 4 
3-15-47 

ACCIDENTS AND INJURIES TO E^'IPLOYEES 
Perso7inel Departmetit Procedure 

The General Procedure, P-Per 3, for the handling of all cases of illness, 
accident and injury to employees explains the duties of supervisors and 
First-Aid ICit Custodians ■u'ith respect to the treatment and reporting 
of all such cases. 

The duties of the Office Ser^dee Alanager are as follows: 

1. Upon receiving a report of an accident or an injury, investigate the 
case to determine if the attention of a physician is required. 

2. If such is the case, have the employee escorted to the doctor’s office 
or, if inadvisable to move the employee, have the doctor rtsit the 
office. When the treatment is completed, provide for the necessary* 
escoid. to the employee’s home from the Doctor’s office or from the 
Company offices. 

3. If the employee has no preference for a particular physician, refer 
him to: 

3.1 For eve injuries: 

Dr. 

Address 
Tel. No. 

(Phone for appointment before sending patient) 
or 

Dr 

Address 
Tel. No. 

3.2 For all other injuries: 

Dr. . 

Address 
Tel. No. 

4. Immediately after the occurrence of an accident which requires the 
services of a physician, the Office Service ^Manager shall notify the 
Compensation Claim Department immediately of the incident, by 
mail if the injury’ was not serious, by telephone if the injury was 
serious. 

5. iMr will consult with the Office Serrtce hlan- 

ager and fill out “Employee's First Report of Injury" in duplicate: 
(FormC-411). 

5.1 The original goes to IMr who will file all necessary 

.reports. 

5.2 The duplicate should be filed in the employee's Personnel File. 

In the absence of the Office Service ^Manager, his function in the above 
procedure will be performed by the Personnel Department. 
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A manual for stenographers and secretaries. The following ex- 
cerpts from the Stenographers’ Guide of The Fuller Brush Company 
are indicative of the tjqie of instructions which will aid in the 
standardization of correspondence forms and practices,® 

Forev:ord. Over a period of many years we have noted the perplexing 
questions which arise during the stenographer’s day. We have tried to 
cover these points as far as possible. . . , Although the subject matter 
and the tone of the letter are the responsibility of the dictator, the general 
arrangement and appearance of the correspondence rests with the stenog- 
rapher. Thus, it is onlj' by the cooperation of everj’’ secretarj', stenog- 
rapher and typist that we may hope to maintain the standards set for 
Fuller Brush Company letters. . . . The Company will welcome sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the next revised edition. 

To the stenographer: Your skill in stenography and typing is the key 
that opens the doors of business to you. Once you are employed, your 
advancement depends upon many things. . . , First, jmu must have, or 
acquire, a personality that inspires confidence. Cheerfulness, tact and 
the ability to work harmoniously with other people, play an important 
part in the development of personality. Ptemember that cooperation 
is a “must” in successful business relationships. ... A secretary' should 
be able to meet all classes of people courteously and graciously. Knowl- 
edge of correct English is essential. To be confident that you do not 
make grammatical errors or mispronounce words, will give you poise 
and assurance. 

The mechanics of letter vjriting. First impressions count. The gen- 
eral appearance of a letter influence the mental attitude of the reader. 
Fuller correspondence should be di.stinctive in appearance but should 
have no oddities of arrangement, for attention is distracted by an 
unusual set-up. . , , Any letter which is poorly arranged or which has 
errors in spelling or composition, casts a direct reflection on The Fuller 
Brush Company. . . . Stenographers should take pride in producing 
perfect letters, and so do their part in creating a favorable impression 
for their firm. 

Inter-organization correspondence. Letters to our District Super- 
visors, Branch Managers and Field Managers should be written on Inter- 
Organization letterheads. No envelopes are required for branch mail. 

Inclosing self-addressed stamped envelope. When writing a letter 
requesting a favor, it is courteous to inclose a self-addressed stamped 
envelope for reply. Please do this wdthout being specifically directed 
in each case. 

Carbon copies. Stationer}’’ is inter-leaved with carbon and distributed 
in the General Servuce Department. A light-weight white paper is u^cd 
for extra copies, . . . The file copy is always made on yellow paper. 
Whenever a 3ml low sheet appears, we know it belongs in the files. 

Rules for carbon copies. When wmiting to cmplo\'ecs of the Company, 


* Paul, E. A., Stenographer J Guide, The Fuller Bra?h Company, 1911. 
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provide an extra copy for the person higher up; that is, where the letter 
is to: 

1. A Field Manager, make a copy for his Branch Manager and District 
Supervisor. 

2. A Branch Manager, make a copy for the District Supervisor. 

The Branch Manager should have a copy of all mail going into his 
territory. For instance, in answering an inquiry from Portland, Maine, 
we should send a copy to the Branch Manager of our Portland office. 

Form of letter. It is our custom to write all letters in block form, 
single space, with double spacing between paragraphs. The right and 
left margins should be of equal width and the right margin as nearly 
straight as possible. If a letter is short, it may be centered by leaving 
wider margins, but the length of the typewritten line should never be 
less than five inches. A very short line gives the page an unbalanced 
appearance. ... If a letter is double-spaced, the paragraphs should 
be indented. 

Among the other subjects discussed in the sixty-four page manual 
of this company are : 

Illustrations of accepted letter forms. 

A list of words frequently confused (e.g., accept, except; affect, effect; 
already, all ready; etc.). 

A list of words which are separated when written (e.g., all right, any 
day, any time, etc.). 

A list of accepted abbreviations. 

Rules for word division at the end of a line. 

Words frequently misspelled. 

Words frequently mispronounced. 

Rules of capitalization. 

Proper uses of punctuation marks. 

The use of figures. 

Telegraph, Cable and Radio Services. 

Duplicating processes and the preparation of stencils and masters. 

Terms used in the Company’s business. • 

The Company calendar. 

Stenographic and typing standards. 

Directory of Executives, Department Heads and Correspondents. 

Instructions for individual employees. The value and use of a 
manual is not limited to its original purpose of helping to 
establish correct practice. The analysis it makes of a job, and the 
detailed written description that it provides, enables the employ- 
ment department to tell applicants exactly what they will be re- 
quired to do. At the same tim e, fnanuals serve as a basis for 
specifying the personal and physical qualifications required to fill 
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a position successfully. Here is a characteristic page of instructions 
from the office manual of the Energy Control Company: ' 

Procedure to be followed in checking an order — continued: Invoice 
number to start at No. 1 and run consecutively. Cash received for sucli 
material would be placed in the Petty Cash Account of the Philadelphia 
OflBce and a record kept of such payments. Should a check be received 
for such materials the check would immediately be forwarded to New 
York for deposit. In placing this record in the Petty Cash Account, 
please be sure that the amount of cash received, the order number and 
invoice number, the customer’s name, and the equipment are clearly noted 
on your petty cash record. 

Upon notification of shipment by the factory of instruments, such as 
CO 2 Recorders, Flow iMeters, or Combustion Control equipment, a service 
request form should immediately be made out which is to be turned 
over to the Service Department for a preliminary visit to the customer’s 
plant to give whatever assistance possible in laying out the installation 
of the equipment. A report on such a visit should be made by the 
Service Department and this information should be placed in the perma- 
nent data file. If the Serrtce Engineer wdshes to follow-up his first visit 
vnth a second at a later date, he should notify the clerk in the office so 
that the report may be placed in the follow-up file to be referred back 
to him on the date specified. 

Filing system. In the general office will be kept all correspondence 
of the current year and for one year previous. Correspondence, orders 
shipped, quotations, etc., prior to that period, will be kept in the file 
cases in the stock room for reference as required. 

All correspondence will be filed alphabetically according to the subject 
of the correspondence (this to be the name of the particular job under 
discussion) except as noted in the following tabulation: 

The division of files wall be as follows: 

1. General files. 

The general files will be for all correspondence, quotations, specifica- 
tions, and blue prints for every job. A folder will be made for each 
piece of correspondence under the name of the job and all corro.^pondence 
for this particular job will be filed in its re.spective folder according to 
date, the current correspondence always placed on the top. The general 
files will be alphabetical regardle.ss of territory, the name and addrf‘,-= 
of the plant being typewritten on the label on the folder. As a rule 
all correspondence pertaining to one particular job may be filed in one 
folder. However, there are occasions such as might flcvclop on larae 
jobs where combustion control and complete layouts are being supplied, 
where the v’olume of correspondence is too large; in order to facilitate 
the handling of such jobs and the attaining of information quickly, the.-e 
jobs will have the following divisions. 

' "Planning and Preparing Office ManuaP,” Dnrlndl Report No. t)2S, D.'irfn'’ll Cot-t 
C liic.ago, 191.S, p. 31. 
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An accounting department manual. Manuals are widely used 
by accounting departments, particularly by large organizations with 
many branch offices. The following extracts from the General 
Plant Accounting Instructions of Swift & Company in connection 
with the Federal Social Security Act are an excellent illustration 
of the practical utility of such manuals.® 


Departments concerned: 


Manager 

Auditor 

Superintendent 

Departmental 


Bookkeeping 
Employment 
Timekeeping 
Soc. Sec. Committee 


Social Security Taxes 


P. A. Instr. #24 


(Supersedes all pre- 
vious P. A. Instr. 


#23 and #24) 


General admmistration. Accounting instructions pertaining to the 
Social Security laws are issued bj’’ the Plant Auditing Dept. Procedure 
in connection with emplojms’ benefits is covered by the Social Security 
Benefit Manual. Questions regarding paj’ment of taxes, contacts with 
governmental boards or their representatives, or interpretations of the 
law shall be addressed to the Social Security Division, Chicago. 

Registratio7i of employer. All employers were required to register 
each of their places of business on Form SS-4 during November, 1936. 
Each corporation is considered a separate employer. The Federal gov- 
ernment has assigned one registration number to each corporation. Swift 
& Companj’ (Illinois) corporation registration number is 36-1848190. 

Registratio7i of employes. Form SS-5 shall be used for registration 
of all employes. The Social Security Board will supply a numbered - 
social security account card to each employe. Please impress upon 
emplo 3 ’'es the necessity of preserving these cards permanently. 


Pay Rolls and Other Records 

a. Pay rolls and employes’ records shall be retained in accordance with 
P. A. Instru. #170, Preservation of Records. 

b. Employes shall be grouped on pay roll in accordance with the state 
to which pay roll taxes are payable. 

c. The Bureau of Internal Revenue will compare the pay roll figures 
reported in the Federal unemployment insurance tax return with 
the pay roll reported in the income tax return; the two figures must 
agree, after making allowance for the following: 

(1) Salaries or wages paid for sendees outside the United States. 

(2) Labor charged to construction jobs — ^not included as labor, on 
income tax return. 

Accounts to be carried. To record taxes accrued and charged to opera- 


® Ad.npted from Report on Controllers ^fanuals of Instructions, Controllers In- 
stitute of America, New York, 1911. 
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tions and taxes collected from employes, the following accounts shall be 
carried: 

Ledger 

Account Section 

Federal Unemployment Insur-i On trial balance: Separately. 

ance Tax Accrual On balance sheet: Combined 

State Unemployment Tax In- - 23 in item of Social Security 

surance Accruals Tax Accrual 

Federal Pension Tax Accrual 


Federal UnemploymeDt Insur- 
ance Tax Expense 
State Unemployment Insur- 
ance Tax Expense 
Federal Pension Tax Expense 


Memo 

Expense 


On income statement, C-932: 
Separately. 

On departmental: Include in 
Social Service & Casualty. 


Employes’ State Unemploy^- 
ment Insurance Contribu- 
tions 

Employes’ Federal Pension 
Contributions 


On trial balance: Separately. 
On balance sheet: Combined 
22 'noth Sundry Creditors. 


Transfemng Federal and State tax accruals and contributions. After 
the close of each calendar quarter, accrual and contribution accounts 
shall be treated as follows: 

a. Swift & Company (Illinois) units shall credit the balances of their 
Federal and State Unemplojunent Insurance and Federal Pension 
Accrual and Contribution Accounts to Chicago through Account 
Current, in the month following close of quarter, after making sure 
that accrual and contribution accounts reflect correct tax liability. 
When transfer is made, the two unemployment insurance tax accrual.^ 
shall be combined into one figure and so listed on Form C-2699. 
The credit to Chicago Account Current shall be in one total for 
all accrual and contribution accounts combined. 

b. Home offices of subsidiary corporations shall carrj" Federal and 
State Unemployment Insurance and Federal Pension Accrual and 
Contribution accounts on their own books. 

Social Security Tax Report, Form C-2699. All Federal and State 
Social Security tax returns are based upon pay roll reports on Form 
C-2699. This form is self-explanatory’^ and will be made up ns per in.=tnir- 
tions printed thereon or furnished by the Social Security Division. It 
shall be mailed to the home office of the corporation monthly or quarterly, 
as directed by the Social Security Division, Chicago, so a"; to reach the 
home office by the loth of the month following close of taxable period. 

FEDER.\n AXD State Fop.m.s 

a. Each quarter, complete Federal Form SS-lb for all employe = in 
triplicate, incltiding temporary employes and tho'C who have kJ 
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the service. Attach the original and duplicate to Form C-2699 and 
mail under private cover in accordance with instructions from Social 
Security Division. Retain triplicate in local file. (Chicago carries 
a stock of Form SS-lb under form numbers P. 0. 1108 for Swift & 
Company (Illinois) and P. 0. 1137 for subsidiaries.) 
b. State information returns are required quarterly b}'’ most states, 
such reports being similar to those of the Federal government. 
Procedures for filing state reports vary with the states. Forms 
required by home offices shall be attached to quarterly C-2699. 
State forms should be obtained locally by each unit. For further 
details see instructions from Social Security Division. 



17 

The Preparation and Use of Forms 


The importance attached to the preparation of forms has been 
admirably stated as follows: "That engineer is considered the 
best designer who develops a machine that produces the host 
results when used. Should not the designer of forms in an office 
be judged the same way, that is, by the results obtained when the 
forms are in use?” 

Unfortunately there is a tendency, when a change of system 
is contemplated, to say, "We can draw up some forms that will take 
care of this.” Forms play too important a part in clerical work 
for their preparation to be dismissed so quickly. ^^Tien one con- 
siders tha t the largest part of clerical work consists of entering i n- 
formation on forms and transferring information from one fo rm 
to another, it is apparent that the preparation, control, and use 
of forms are indeed important matters. 

Advantages of g-iving proper attention to forms. Form pre- 
paration and control merit the careful consideration and attention 
of the office manager for two primary reasons: fll It has been d ef- 
initely shown in innumerable cases that money can be saved an d 
_ wastes reduced when careful attention is given to the work ot iw c- 
paring and using forms. ( 2) Where such attention is given t o 
forms and their use in business operations, greater standardizatio n 
and efficiency are secured. 

In the matter of mon~cy savings, reductions of 20 per cent or 
more, merely in the cost of the forms them.selves, arc by no me ans 
uncommon. Printing costs alone, including composition, pres^ 
work, and paper stock, quickly mount up if the preparation of forin= 
is not given careful consideration. An insurance company, for ox- 
ample, reports that a study of the costs of printing forms revealed 
one instance in which the printer was using a very e.xpensive stock 
for a temporary form that was used once and then thrown awa>. 
Upon investigation it was found that a stock costing only one-thirc 
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as much would suffice. A survey of the proper grades of paper 
to be used for all forms in the organization revealed that' about 75 
per cent of them could be printed on a good grade of sulphite bond. 
This careful selection of paper meant a saving of $4,000 in one 
year on one class of work alone. 

While the benefits derived from standardization of procedure 
and higher clerical production per emplo 3 ’'ee cannot alwaj^s be 
measured as readily as can money savings, the}' are nevertheless 
of real practical importance. The proper arrangement of the data 
to be entered on a form is an important and essential step toward 
more efficient clerical production. In a subsequent section of this 
chapter a number of additional specific illustrations are given of 
direct and indirect savings and benefits that have accrued to 
nationally known companies as the result of the attention that has 
been given to form preparation, design, and control. 

Procedure for establishing form control. W hen an office man- 
ager realizes the extent of the waste resulting from poorly designed 
forms and the advantages to be gained through the adoption of cer- 
tain standards, he will naturaUj'- wish to secure these advantages for 
his organization. Although in some cases this is done by a forms 
committee, it is preferable to assign the authorit}’- and responsibility 
for such a program to the person most interested in forms, pre- 
sumably the office manager. The procedure of the forms control 
plan and the place of the office manager in that plan should be 
explained to the officers and operating department heads, so that 
the}’- will be more inclined to give him the cooperation which is 
essential to the success of work of this kind. 

The first step in making a study of forms is to bring together 
ah. the present forms. This simple step usually emphasizes the 
necessity for the work about to be undertaken ; for in ahnost every 
organization of any size it brings to light scores of forms that are 
obviousl}’- superfluous or obsolete. 

Wlien the forms are gathered, care must be taken to mcl ude all 
the formic Every printed (or otherwise processed), piece oTpaper^ 
should be included. Letterheads, envelopes, memoranda, and ac- 
counting-department forms should not be overlooked. The stock 
room must not be overlooked. Nearly always a number of forms 
win be found that are not in active use but still clutter up the 
shelves. They survive because there is no official executioner. At 
the best they merely accumulate dirt and take up valuable space. 
Because they may inadvertently get into qirculation. they should 
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be destroyed, and official notice should be given of their demise. 
After aU forms have been secured they should be listed and analy zed. ‘ 
Figure 45 illustrates a convenient method of summarizing the im- 
portant points regarding each form. 
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performance of clerical work easier than it would be if a blank sheet / 
^ paper were used. Consequently, the kind of inlormation to be 
entered on the form, how it shall appear on the form, and other 
similar matters must receive first consideration. 


Size of 

Form (in 
Inches) 

Cuts Without 
Waste from 
Standard Sheet 
Measuring 

Number Ob- 
tained from 
Single Standard- 
Size Sheet 

Number of Single 
Forms Obtained 
from One Ream 
(500 Sheets) 
of Paper 

2% 

X 

4% 

17 

X 

22 

32 

16M 

2% 

X 

8% 

17 

1 

X 

22 

16 

8M 

SVa 

X 

4% 

17 

X 

28 

32 

16M 

3% 

X 

8% 

17 

X 

28 

16 

8M 

SVa 

X 

17 

17 

X 

28 

8 

4M 

4% 

X 

5Vz 

17 

X 

22 

16 

8M 

4% 

X 

7 

17 

X 

28 

16 

8M 

4% 

X 

11 

17 

X 

22 

8 

4M 

4% 

X 

14 

17 

X 

28 

8 

4M 

iVi 

X 

28 

17 

X 

28 

4 

2M 

5% 

X 

8% 

17 

X 

22 

8 

4M 

5% 

X 

17 

17 

X 

22 

4 

2M 

7 

X 

SVa 

17 

X 

28 

8 

4M 

7 

X 

17 

17 

X 

28 

4 

2M 

8% 

X 

11 

17 

X 

22 

4 


SVa 

X 

14 

17 

X 

28 

4 

IM 

SVa 

X 

22 

17 

X 

22 

2 

IM 

SVa 

X 

28 

17 

X 

28 

2 

11 

X 

17 

17 

X 

22 

2 

IM 

2]M 

14 

X 

17 

17 

X 

28 

2 

2M 







IM 


Bond and ledger papere are usually promptly obtainable in 17 X 22, 17 X 28, 
19 X 24, 22 X 34, 28 X 34, 24 X 38. 


Use. Th e use to be made of the form includes a consideratio n 
of. such things as how the information to be entered on the form 
will be received by the person preparin g the form; whether the form 
is to be filled in in pencil, in ink, or on a machine; how long the 
form is to be kept; the relation of the form in question to other 
forms. 

Standard jorm sizes. The form sizes listed below meet prac- 
tically any need. Each can be cut, without waste, from standard 
sizes used by all printers. 
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_ , Weight and color. The weight and color of pape r to be used for 
forms involves four main factors: 

The length of time which the paper must resist 

2. Treatment The amount and severity of handling, folding, 
or eirposure to^ich the paper vill be subjected. 

3 ^Impre5.s. The hand or mechanical method of applying the 
written matter^ illustrations, decorations or rulings, and so forth, 

4. .Appearance. The character, or sense appeal, in the paper 
itself. 

In general, it is advisable to standardize all forms on as sm all 
a variety of grades, weights, and colors of paper as is practical. 
-As inexpensive a grade of paper as will give satisfactory sernc e 
, should be used. Because of pos.sible confusion, and becau.se of th e 
expense, it is well to avoid elaborate color schemes. It is recom- 
mended that, if there are more than three copies of a form, they 
be distinguished by number rather than by color. 

Lines printed or ruled . /It is u.suallv cheaper to print line.»; th an 
, to rule them, es pecially in large quantities, since the forms must be 
run through the pre.ss to print the type and the lines can be printed 
at the same time. If lines are ruled, the forms must be run through 
the ruling machines in one or more directions and in one or more 
colors after the type is printed. Practically all the effects gained 
by lines ruled in colors can be .secured by the use of heavier or 
lighter printed lines, or by double lines. A further disadvantage 
of rule d forms is that corrections cannot be made easily attcrj hc 
'~Tbnn~has been set up. Printers often refuse to show proof of forms 
containing horizontal and vertical rules, as correction of such form.= 
might necessitate resetting the ruling pens throughout the entire- 
form. 


1. Lon^vity 
deterioration. 
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_ back should be ‘^tumbled”; that is, the back should be printed so 
that when the bottom is turned up, the back of the card will be 


right side up. 



e FT, B21 

NO. t 

GOTHIC TYFC TOR FORMS 

6 PT. 622 

NO. 2 

GOTHIC TVPC rOR FORMS 

6 PT. S23 

NO. 3 

gothic type for forms 

6 PT. 524 

NO. 4 

GOTHIC TYPE FOR FORMS 

8 PT. 525 

No. 5 

GOTHIC TYPE FOR FORMS 

8 PT. 526 

NO. 6 

GOTHIC TYPE FOR FORMS 

10 PT.520 

No. 7 

GOTHIC TYPE FOR FORMS 

12PT.545 

No. 8 

GOTHIC TYPE FOR FORMS 


Fig. 46. — Sizes of Gothic Type. 


Punched, scored, or peij orated. The printer should be i nstructed 
as to the s ize of hole s and d ist ance s from center s. 

Quantity wanted. When a form is printed for the first time, or 
when an important change is made in an old form, it is not desirable 
to print more than a relatively small supply, so that, if the need 
for changes becomes apparent later, it will not be necessary to wait 
very long for these changes to be made. When the form has proved 
itself satisfactory, it is desirable to order a larger quantity — enough 
for six or eight months, but not more. Savings made through 
printing large quantities are often nullified by having to destroy 
out-of-date forms. 


)d fog n design. The following suggestions will 
be found helpful as a^guid^ in designing forms.- Arrangement, 
more than any other single factor, will determine the success or 
failure of a form. ^ 


Suggested Standards Relating to Forms 
1. As to Identification of Form: 

(a) Choose shortest possible form name that is indicative of the pur- 
pose of the form ; at the same time, avoid ambiguity, 
fb) Place form name in a conspicuous spot on the form, usually in 
upper left in order to reserve upper right space for filing reference data. 

(c) Tvlake certain that form name indicates its purpose. 

(d) Give each form a form number; since number usually becomes the 
frame of reference, place it in a conspicuous spot, preferably right above 
the form name and print the number in large characters. 

(e) Place date of latest revision on each form, preferably in abbrevi- 
ated form (3/2/47) and in lower left corner. 

- Peak, G. W., “Standards for Business Forms,” Office Management and Equipment, 
Man’ll, 1946, p. 33. 
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(f) Indicate quantity of form blanks reproduced by appropriate s>'ra- 
bol or code in lower left comer. 

(g) Number pages of form having more than one page, and place- 
page number in upper right corner; indicate on each page the total 
number of pages (thus: 1 of 4). 

(h) Provide for execution signature or signatures in lower right comer 
of last page of form unless there are compelling reasons to the contrary, 

2. As to Filing Pieference Data on Form: 

(a) Provide spaces for entrj’- of all filing reference data in upper right 
comer. 

(b) Provide space for entry of date on each form. 

(c) Place date space, where possible, in upper right in close proximity 
to filing reference data. 

3. As to Arrangement within Body of Form: 

(a) If form is to be used to take information from or pass informa- 
tion to another form, provide for same sec[uence of items. 

(b) If the form is to be used to take information from two or more 
other forms, pro-vdde sequence of items to allow all information to be 
posted from first form, then from second form, and so on. 

(c) Use box style wherever possible to conserc'e space and improve 
legibilit}'. 

(dj Provide a reference number or letter for each space to be filled in, 
and where columns are used, for each column, and where appropriate, 
for each line of the columnar space. 

fe) Provide for checking lines or boxes where w'riting can be saved. 

ff) Place boxes for checking optional items in front of the respective 
items to which they apply. 

(g) Align spaces for tabular material on right hand side, thus: 

Not this: But this: Or this: 

Age Age Age 

Height Height Height 

Sex Sex Sex 

Weight Weight 

(h) '\Wiere possible, allow exact spacing required for information to 
be entered on form to prevent use of unnecessary words in filling m 
the form. 

fi) If form is to be sent from one person to another, provide proper 
spaces for “to” and “from.” 

Cj) Avoid unnecessary horizontal ruling on forms. 

fk) For forms to be filled in by typewriter, provide horizontal spacc.= 
in tenths or twelfths of inches and vertical spaces in sixths of inches; 
for forms to be filled in by hand, provide larger spaces; for forinf to be 
filled in by special office equipment, provide spaces required by such 
equipment. 

fl) Arrange forms that are to be filled in by' typewriter bo 
allow maximum efficiency in the use of tabular stops and vertical 
ratchet movements. 
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(m) Provide for cross-totals to check accuracy of computations where 
data consists of numbers to be entered in columnar or tabular fashion. 

(n) Provide for use of window envelopes, where possible, if form is 
to be mailed. 

(o) Use space “layout” sheets in designing forms to save time and 
effort. 

(p) Consult actual users of form for suggested improvements, addi- 
tional requirements, and possible elimination before “freezing” the 
design. 

4. As to Instructions for Use of Form; 

(a) If form is used by a large number of persons and infrequently 
by some of them, or is used to convey instructions to outsiders, print 
instructions on form (use front of form where space is available ; other- 
wise use back of form) . 

(b) If form is used frequently by the same persons, especially where 
all space is needed for entries on form, print instructions separately, 
preferably as a part of the procedure manual or the form manual. 

(c) Print long instructions in columns instead of clear across the 
page. 

5. As to Form Dimensions, Borders, Edges, Bindings, and Backs: 

(a) Limit dimensions to sizes that will fit the usual office machines 
and filing equipment, preferably to 8^ X H inches or multiples 
thereof. 

(b) Provide for dimensions that can be folded conveniently for en- 
velopes, if form is to be mailed or transmitted over considerable 
distances. 

(c) Use form border, since, contrary to what it would seem, this 
usually gives more horizontal space, the typist using all the space 
inside the border line and not allowing extra, unneeded margin. 

(d) Wherever possible except for the smaller sizes, arrange forms 
so that the shortest side feeds into the typewriter. 

(e) Use continuous-feed forms where practicable to save typewriter 
insertions. 

(f) Avoid small forms having perforations on one or more edges where 
this increases difficulty in filing. 

(g) Leave appropriate margins to allow for the holding of the form 
by the reproducing equipment. 

(h) Where form is to be bound, leave appropriate margin at left side, 
top or bottom. 

(i) Leave % inch margin or more at bottom of form to prevent 
slipping in typewriter. 

(j) Provide for binding of blank forms in convenient size book where 
they must be carried around and filled in away from an office. 

(k) Use pre-inserted, one-time carbon forms where labor is important 
part of operation in filling in large numbers of forms. 

(l) Utilize back of form instead of second sheet if legibility can be 
retained or if checking from one sheet to the other is not involved. 

(m) Print head to head where back of form is utilized and form is to 
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mean Form 17 used the sales department. The roman numeral 
prefaced by the number of thousand forms prmted usually is 
used to indicate the quantity prmted. The month of the 3 ^ear ex- 
pressed in number form should also be indicated. If these sym- 
bols are used, the number S21-9M-3-47 'v^muld mean that the 
particular form was a sales department record, No. 21, that 9000 
had been prmted, and that the}^ had been prmted m hlarch, 1947. 

Private printing plants versus purchased printing.’ In a sinalL 
organization the question as to whether the compaii}^ should print 
its own forms or have them done bj^ an outside printer seldom 
arises, since it is obvious that the former method would be im- 
practical from tlie expense standpoint alone, hlanj' such concerns, 
however, as well as larger organizations, are making mcreasing use 
of reproduction methods other than printing, such as the stencil, 
offset, multigraph, and spirit duphcator processes. In a number of 
cases the results secured are equalty satisfactory from the pomt of 
view of practical utilitj’’, while the cost is substantiallj’- lower. 

In the case of large companies, it ina}* seem that the establish- 
ment of a compan}’- prmting plant would be advantageous, from 
the standpoint of both cost and service. While there is little 
doubt that, because of direct compaity control, better sendee can 
be obtamed in such cases, the amount of monej’ actuaH}’- saved is 
often not so much as one might expect. Dhect salaries for the 
prmting-department emploj’-ees mount to unexpected figures, and 
the investment in printmg-plant equipment, as well as the cost 
of maintenance and repairs, is relative^ high. Unless the compam* 
is very large, a considerable amount of time when the equipment is 
idle must be charged against the Job turned out by the compam’-- 
owned printing plant. Few fii'ms have enough work to keep the 
presses running contmuallj'. hloreover, it is difficult to secure and 
hold experienced workers m the small shop where the volume of 
work varies considerably. Furthermore, a companj' printing shop 
managed by someone who is not an expert prmter is at a great 
disadvantage when the qualit}' and cost of its work are compared 
with that done bj'^ an outsider who has been in the business for 
manj’- j-ears. 

For these and other reasons, a number of firms who formerly 
operated printing plants have discontinued them, retaining only 
a duplicating department, which is maintained for convenience 
and for the savings to be achieved in connection with short runs. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and The New York 
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Trust Company have done this, the Metropolitan change being of 
interest because of the size of the plant, which at one time employed 
500 people. Other firms, such as the Shell Oil Company and Serve! 
Inc., produce most, if not all, of their office printing requirements 
in their own print shops. 

Forms Control Program of the Standard Om Co. of N. J.’ 

During the several years since the forms control and standardization 
program of the Standard Oil Co. of Kew Jersey was instituted at the 
company’s Baton Rouge Refinery, it has resulted in many changes being 
made in forms used at the Refiner}^ — changes which have saved boih 
time and money for all concerned by speeding up their paper work and 
making it easier of accomplishment. 

Fundamentally, this program is designed to effect all possible economics 
in connection with printing by (1) continually and substantially reducing 
the number of plant and office forms used throughout the company, and 
( 2 ) standardizing and simplifying the size and design of all forms remain- 
ing in use. 

Forms writing is a factor of major importance -in a plant such as the 
Baton Ptouge Refineiy, with its varied and complex operations. It is 
not hard to understand, then, why a program geared to achieve the maxi- 
mum eflnciency in paper work, and at the same time manage to reduce 
printing costs, should be very desirable. 

The unprecedented demand for the myriad forms required to run a 
vitally essential plant has taxed the ingenuity of the Printing Standards 
Division, but it has been able to “meet the boat” and, at the same time, 
has been able to heed the admonition “to continually and substantially 
reduce the number of forms.” 

When the standardization program was instituted there were in 
existence 2.250 fonns. During the slightly more than four-year period 
from October loth, 1940, to December 31st, 1944, 712 forms were nddecl 
(principally because of war requirements), while 1,070 forms were elimi- 
nated through standardization. And this was accomplished while tiic 
local plant was expanding by leaps and bounds, increasing not only to 
twice its former size, but also multiplying its activities many fold. IIjc 
advent of Government-operated plants, new operations and product?^ 
governmental re.strictions and requirements, and the other activities Oi 
a plant exerting every effort towards the winning of the war, creater 
a demand for a variety of forms far surpassing anything experienced 
before. 
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207 forms required reprinting or overprinting when the merger was 
accomplished. If this merger had taken place in 1940, it would have 
been a far different story. Virtually all of the 2,250 forms then in 
use would have required revision, which would have been a tremendous 
undertaking. 

The forms control and standardization program for the Louisiana divi- 
sion is under the general management supervision of F. P. Hagaman, 
division comptroller, who coordinates local activities with those of 
other participating subsidiaries of the Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 
This coordination of efforts is effected through the technical and advisory 
supervision of the Printing Standards Division at 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
in New York. 

The operation of the Printing Standards Division in Baton Rouge 
is composed of the Division Head, assisted by a trained staff consisting 
of a senior forms designer, a junior forms designer, and a forms data 
clerk and Varitypist. 

What makes the Printing Standards Division click? Correct forms 
control and standardization is really a problem of two parts: physical 
standardization and functional standardization. Physical standardiza- 
tion is important, but it is obvious and comparatively easy, while func- 
tional standardization is not so easy, nor is it so obvious. But it is of 
much greater importance. 

Intelligent physical standardization results in savings of paper, ink, 
composition and printing costs by achieving the maximum efficiency in 
the use of the company’s printing plant at Baltimore. This is ac- 
complished by the wise application of physical designing methods, com- 
bined with controlled requisitioning procedures. Although sizable sav- 
ings are effected through physical standardization, the economies accom- 
plished through scientific functional forms standardization are of greater 
magnitude. 

What, then, is meant by functional standardization? It is an impor- 
tant distinction. The objective is to employ a designing technique which 
will give a form its greatest usefulness to all concerned; not just typo- 
graphic beauty or conformity with standard sizes. 

It is well to remember in this connection that a form which may cost 
from one to five cents to print, usually creates a “processing” or clerical 
expense of 15 cents to one dollar. When this fact is considered, it empha- 
sizes the great desirability of designing forms in such a manner as to 
endow them with as much utility and efficiency as is possible, so that 
they can be speedily completed, intelligently interpreted, and easily filed. 

Basic jimctions of forms. Analyzing the function of the form, there- 
fore, is the first step in its proper design. Experience has disclosed that 
there are 18 basic functions being performed by forms used at Baton 
Rouge Refinery. Whenever one of them is used, it is expected to ac- 
complish one of the following aims: 

1. Adjust. 

2. Apply, 
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3. Assign or specify. 

4. Authorize. 

5. Bill or claim. 

6. Classify or rate. 

7. Contract. 

8. Direct or instruct. 

9. Follow-up. 

10. Identify. 

11. Order or procure. 

12. Receive or receipt. 

13. Record or tabulate. 

14. Report or notify. 

15. Requisition or request, 

16. Route or transmit. 

17. Schedule. 

18. Ship. 

"Which of the foregoing loads is the proposed form expected to carry? 
This is the first thing to be determined. By going to a cross-indexed 
file of forms it is possible either to suggest an existing form, or else to 
revise a somewhat similar existing form to serve the needs of the old 
and proposed forms. If it is ascertained that neither of these alterna- 
tives is feasible nor acceptable, a new form is inaugurated. 

Evolution of a standard form. Figures 47 and 48 are two illustra- 
tions which permit graphic comparison of the evolution of a form from 
a non-standard to a standardized type. This particular form has been 
picked for illustration because it combines standards of designs from 
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both physical and functional factors. Xt ■would, have been possible to 
save several hundred dollars by merely applying phj^sical standardiza- 
tion techniques to this form; but when it was discovered that it was 
being processed by several typists who worked full time on this one 
job, the advantages of both functional and physical standardization ■were 
pointed out to the supervisor. 

Notice the arrangement of the printed data and rules on the “non- 
standard” form. When this form was conceived, the requirements of 
other personnel were overlooked. The typist, for example, was not able 
to use her machine efficiently on this form. The uneven alignment of 
vertical rules and printed data caused 15 starting positions for typed 
matter. The use of tabular keys was practically eliminated, thus necessi- 
tating the repeated use of carriage release, space bar, and back spacer 
to position her machine. Improper designing created a processing ex- 
pense on this form which was greatly in excess of what it should have 
been. 


standardized 

fftM form produced oecordiec to phyitcdt 
Odd functiodoi Mondord^. It recutred only 
one offset crinunf operanon. Its octuat 
•site \s S-3/8' 10-7/4", 


In&ieais o1 using me carnuge release, space 
fiar and bacicspacer to po&itton t^c carnage 
tor entering a&ta, tne typist no* uses the 
TABULAR The sane data «as typed with 
375 strok.eS instead of 660. Vertical align- 
•tnt of printed captions nade this possible 



Fig. 48. — ^Form After Standardization. 
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has a triple responsibility: (1) to provide an efficient tool for the origi- 
nator of the form; (2) to protect the interest of the receiver of the form; 
and (3) to be mindful of printing limitations, as well as to consider the 
possibilities offered by modern printing. With the assistance and co- 
operation of the originator, receiver, and printer of the form, the forms 
analyst is in the best position to increase efficiency in paper work and 
at the same time decrease printing expenses. 

Printed forms are vital tools in the conduct of a plant such as the 
Baton Rouge Refinery. They are used almost everywhere and by a 
majority of employees. Since it is of major importance that the best 
tools be obtainable for every job, and that they be made available at 
the proper time, the Printing Standards Division is cooperating to that 
end by keeping alert to all the possibilities offered by the new forms 
designing developments which have received such a tremendous impetus 
in recent years. 

Western Electric’s form standards. In a previous discussion 
of standardization of equipment, reference was made to the West- 
ern Electric Company program. This program pays particular 
attention to form design and standardization : ^ 

Office forms, both those of a general nature (applicable to two or more 
departments) and those of a departmental nature (used in or useful to 
only one department) are considered of sufficient importance to war- 
rant special attention independent of other items of office supplies. 

A supervisor of form standards is responsible to the committee for 
setting up general standardization, and for design, suitable specifications 
and sample files, and necessary information relative to general forms. 
He also studies departmental forms, primarily to determine whether their 
design and physical specifications are in accordance with the standards 
established by the committee and published in a form-design manual. 
As a by-product of such a study he calls attention to the possibility of 
simplification and improved utility and suggests combinations or elimina- 
tion of forms for such action as is considered desirable or appropriate 
by the individual department affected. He also recommends general 
forms to replace individual departmental forms which have a common 
use or similar characteristics. 

How Servel controls its forms. The plan of inventory control 
of record forms in use at Servel, Inc., is interesting because of its 
attention to all the details necessary to an accurate and economical 
forms control plan.® 


^ Gage, E. B., “Standards for Office Equipment," NOMA Forum, National Office 
Management Association, October, 1945, p, 9. 

® Herrmann, I. A., “Standardization of Record Forms,” Office Management Series 
No. 103, Ameiican Management Association, 1914, p. 10. 
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FRONT (SIZE J1 W. X 8 l/i H.) 



(SIZE 8 j/2 W. X 5 \lz M.) 


Fig. 51. — Exteinal Printing Specification Record. 
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package), the travel requisition is pulled from the file, the date and 
inventoiy recorded, and the card with two samples of the form attached 
is sent to the office manager as the requisition for reprint. 

A request for authority to reprint, illustrated at the bottom of Figure 
.51, is prepared and sent, with a sample form attached, to the supervisor of 
the originating department. This form serves three purposes: (1) It is 
a request for reprint, giving inventor^’- statistics; (2) it is used as a 
reply from the supervisor, giving anticipated usage and authority for 
revision; and (3) it serves as a notice to the stationerj' stores that the 
order has been placed for a definite quantity to be delivered on a specific 
date. 

After the above report has been returned from the department super- 
visor, the travel card is pulled from the open file, and the order portion 
and date wanted are recorded. If the form is to be printed by us, the 
buff travel card is sent to the print shop. If the form is to be purchased 
on the outside, the salmon travel card is sent to the purchasing depart- 
ment. The travel cards are returned to the stationeiy stores and are used 
repeatedly on future reorders. 

In addition to providing a good inventor^’’ control, the travel requisition 
plan saves considerable time by eliminating the necessity of rewi’iting 
printing orders or individual requisitions. It also gives a running his- 
torj’- of the form, which is valuable for establishing minimums and for 
determining the reorder quantity. 

How Ser\*el Reduced Printing Costs 

Forms reproduced in Servel prmt shop: 

1. Paper stock is purchased in carload lots. 

2. The quality, weight, color, and ream size of paper used is limited to 
as few items as possible. 

3. Stock is bought in ream size and cut to requirements on our paper 
cutter. 

4. Standard-size sheets are used to get the best cut from ream size with- 
out waste. 

5. Forms are designed to the smallest standard size practical, so that the 
maximum number of copies can be printed on the single master, stencil, 
or plate. 

6. White stock is standard. (The cost is 10 per cent less than colored 
stock.) 

7. Ho. 4 sulphite is standard. (The quality is satisfactory for most work 
and the cost is considerably less than that of the better grades.) 

8. Sixteen-pound stock is standard for jobs printed one side. (The cost 
is 10 per cent less than that of the 20-pound.) 

9. Twenty-pound stock is standard for two-page jobs. (There are con- 
siderable savings on paper and collating. Its use also reduces the 
weight for mailing.) 

10. jMimeograph stock is eliminated. Water-soluble ink is used on No. 4 
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eliminates re-running the Job to get the first number on top. 

(b) Hand stapling machines are placed in gangs and are attached 
to our foot-power paper drill. This permits placing two or 
more staples at the same time. 

(,c) A fork-arrangement paper divider is used for padding. This 
eliminates counting the sheets. 

(d) Dealer literature is imprinted on the multigraph. A special 
feed guide was developed to feed two small circulars at the same 
time, which doubles the machine production. 

(e) A special collating rack was developed. This consists of two 
tiers of shelves, each shelf holding a ream of letter-size paper. 
The paper is fanned so that the top sheet protrudes forward. 
The person collating uses both hands and works from the bottom 
up by removing the top sheet from each stack and holds on to the 
gathered sheets until the top stack is reached. 

Forms purchased outside. Printing is purchased outside on jobs that 
can be bought more economically, or where the size is larger than the 
capacity of our equipment. IMost of the forms purchased are reproduced 
by the offset method. H*e furnish the printer with the completed master 
ink copy ready for photographing. This eliminates expensive composi- 
tion or lajmut cost and the necessity of obtaining proofs. 
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As a practical matter, however, it is not always easy to decide 
what the content of a report should be. For example: The office 
manager, confronted with the task of preparing a report on a new 
layout for the office departments, may feel at first thought that a 
statement or plan of the present layout, together with the reasons 
why it is not as good as it should be, and a similar presentation 
of the proposed new layout, should comprise the essential features 
of his report. When, however, he starts the actual work of report 
preparation, related questions begin to arise in his mind. Should 
the report attemiit to forecast the future needs for office space? Or 
is such a forecast, depending as it does on the anticipated increase 
in business, and on the general plans and policies of the company 
for the future, a matter that might better be left to other ad- 
ministrative officials? Should only one plan be presented, or 
should several possible arrangements be outlined? To what ex- 
tent should costs be discussed? There is always the danger of 
intruding on what others may consider their legitimate field of 
work. Obviously, therefore, careful consideration must be given 
to the exact content of the report, particularly one of the kind 
just mentioned. 

The se cond point to be borne in mind in preparing reports is that 
the person for whom the report is prepared is usually interested 
primarily in results and final recommendations rather than details. 
This statement is not made with a view of disparaging in any way 
the practice of many competent and successful executives, who care- 
fully analyze and study details in order that they be fully familiar 
with all the facts in the situation. The report writer must re- 
member, however, that most executives have many things to think 
about. Whenever possible, long, involved explanations should be 
avoided. If statistics or numerous figures must be presented, the 
use of a graph or a chart will be found helpful. 
jClarity, c onciseness, accuracy, and logical arrangement and p re- 
sentation of subject matter are also fundamental to the preparatio n 
of good reports. Nothing destroys the value of a report more 
quickly than vagueness, generalities, lack of precise statements and 
recommendations, or errors in facts and figures. The report writer 
should never lose sight of the fact that the primary purpose of all 
reports is to convey information and to secure action. If the 
“facts” in the report are incorrect, little reliance can be placed on 
the conclusions and recommendations. Likewise, a report char- 
acterized bj’^ an executive as “very interesting” or “well worth think- 
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ing about” is more often than not a failure, for the reason that it 
does not result in some positive action being taken. 

^ Kinds of reports. T he kinds of reports vith Y'hich the office 
manager is concerned may be classified under three headings; /'!) 
periodic departmental reports,. (2) administrative or executive re- 
ports, and (3) special reports. Each will ho. considered separately 
in the order named. 

Periodic departmental report s. Periodic departmental repo.n g. 
such as monthly reports of operations, which the executive may 
require from eac h department head, arc regularly' prepared in inarr .- 
offices. Dep artmental records of performance usually form tl io 
basis of such report s. In fact, a summary of the data contained on 
these records, with an explanation of all unusual items, often com- 
prises the principal .substance of such reports. 

It is important that the detailed records be kept in such a way 
as to facilitate their use for report purposes. An illustration from 
the practice of the sales department of a well-known concern aptly 
illustrates this point. Each of the 2o0 traveling salesmen is re- 
quired to send the sales manager a weekly report of his activities. 
This weekly report contains the kind of information usually found 
in reports of this type, such as the total number of calls made on 
customers, calls made on pro.spects, value and volume of sale= 
made, amount of dealer-help material distributed, notations as to 
the items in the line in which there seems to be a special amount 
of customer interest, and .so on. These reports form the basis for 
the sales manager’s monthly report to the general manager. 

Clerks in the sales department summarize the information con- 


tained in the individual reports. To facilitate the preparation 
of the monthly summary’, the various columns of the salf'sman s 
reports are so arranged that the clerks require a minimum amount 
of time to transfer the information to their summary' sheets. 1 here 
is no need for a reclassification of the information in a dilTerent lorin 
from that in which it is received by the sales office. The net result 
is that the time the clerks spend each month in surnrnarizina th;.- 
information for the sales manager, which, to a certain c.xtent. J- 
time that must be taken from other work, is cut to the miminurn. 
Coordination of the form of periodic dcpartirrental repott' wub 
the detailed records upon which they' are based, is a step v/lud^ 
often results in eliminating much of the burden that frequcntiv 
accompanies the preparation of .such report‘d. 

Use of the questionnaire method. One coinpany found J* ao*. i-* 
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able to prepare most of tbeir routine sales reports in what might 
be termed the “questionnaire form.” The various points on which 
information is desired are listed on a printed sheets so that the re- 
port can be completed merely by inserting figures or brief com- 
ments. Sometimes simply a check mark serves the purpose. 
Whenever it is practical, this practice is well worthwhile for several 
reasons. It saves time in preparing the reports. The salesmen 
do not raise the objection that it adds excessive red tape to their 
regular duties. It also insures that the report will include all the 
necessaiy data, as nothing can be overlooked. Finally, it is of great 
help in analyzing the reports, as one quickly gets accustomed to 
looking for certain information in a certain place on the form. 

Type of Information Usually Contained in Periodic Reports ^ 

Periodic reports of clerical activities usually indicate the volume, speed, 
accuracy, and cost of the work, so as to show whether a given quantity 
of work is handled with a desired degree of accuracy in a reasonable time 
and with due economy, taking service into consideration. Since each 
situation is likely to differ from others, specific rules for devising such 
reports are hard to give. The reports should normally show: (a) the 
volume handled, and the amount on hand, splitting up the figures of 
the different lands of work if they vaiy in importance or difficulty; (b) 
the number of errors and the percentage of accuracy; (c) the speed with 
which the work is being completed, or the number and proportion of cases 
not being handled on schedule ; and (d) the cost of doing the work, con- 
sidering often only the major items of easilj^ measured costs. These 
data should be shown for the current period and in comparison with other 
periods or with a budget or standard, and should be accompanied by brief 
comments explaining any unusual items. 

Monthly Report for a Policy-Issue Department in a 
Life Insur.a,nce Comp.-iny - 

Figure 52 illustrates a suggested monthly report for the policy-issue 
department of a large life insurance company. Comparisons are made 
with the preceding month on a monthly basis and with the preceding 
year on a jmar-to-date basis. If there is normally a wide variation 
between the various months, comparisons with the same month of the 
previous year might be substituted for the comparison with the preceding 
month. A quota, a budget figure, or a standard performance, if worked 
out for a department, should be shown along with the actual accomplish- 
ment; otherwise a figure for the average volume may be given. 

Accuracj'’ is reported only insofar as the errors affect persons outside 


* Reprinted by permission from The Office Supervisor, by H. E. Niles and iM. C. H. 
Niles, publi.shed bv John tYiley and Sons, Inc. 

= Ibid. 
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ing about’’ is more often than not a failure, for the reason that it 
does not result in some positive action being taken. 

^ Kinds of reports. T he kinds of reports v.dth v.-hich the office 
manager is concerned may be classified under three headings: (1) 
periodic departmental reports. (2) administrative or executive re- 
ports. and (?j) special reports. Each vill be considered separately 
in the order named. 

5 Periodic departmental report s. Periodic departmental repor ts. 

L such as monthly reports of operations, v.'hich the executive may 
' require from each department head, are regularly prepared m man y 
ofiaces. Departmental records of performance usually form th e 
basis of such report s. In fact, a summary of the data contained on 
these records, v.dth an explanation of all unusual items, often com- 
prises the principal substance of such reports. 

It is important that the detailed records be kept in such a v/ay 
as to facilitate their use for report purposes. An illustration from 
the practice of the sales department of a \vell4:nov.'n concern aptly 
illustrates this point. Each of the 250 traveling salesmen is re- 
quired to send the sales manager a weekly report of his activities. 
This v.-eekly report contains the kind of information usually found 
in reports of this type, such as the total number of calls made on 
customers, calls made on prospects, value and volume of salc.= 
made, amount of dealer-help material distributed, notations as to 
the items in the line in which there seems to be a special amount 
of customer interest, and so on. These reports form the basis for 
the sales manager’s monthly report to the general manager. 

Clerks in the sales department summarize the information con- 
tained in the individual reports. To facilitate the preparation 
of the monthly suimnar/. the various columns of the salesman’s 
reports are so arranged that the clerks require a minimum amount 
of time to transfer the information to their sumraarj' sheets. There 
is no need for a reclassification of the information in a different form 
from that in which it is receix'ed by the sales office. The nei result 
is that the time the clerks spend each month in suminarizing this 
information for the .sales manager, v/hich, to a certain extent, is 
time that must be taken from other xvork. is cut to the minimum. 
Coordination of the form of periodic departmeiital report' with 
the detailed records upon which they are based, is a stcjj w-liich 
often results in eliminating much of the burden that frequently 
accompanies the preparation of such rc-jiort'^. 

Use of the questionnaire method. One r-onqiany found it ad’, i-- 
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able to prepare most of their routine sales reports in what might 
be termed the '^questionnaire form/’ The various points on which 
information is desired are listed on a printed sheet, so that the re- 
port can be completed merely by inserting figures or brief com- 
ments. Sometimes simply a check mark serves the purpose. 
Whenever it is practical, this practice is well worthwhile for several 
reasons. It saves time in preparing the reports. The salesmen 
do not raise the objection that it adds excessive red tape to their 
regular duties. It also insures that the report will include all the 
necessary data, as nothing can be overlooked. Finally, it is of great 
help in analyzing the reports, as one quickly gets accustomed to 
looking for certain information in a certain place on the form. 

Type of Information Usually Contained in Periodic Reports ^ 

Periodic reports of clerical activities usually indicate the volume, speed, 
accuracy, and cost of the work, so as to show whether a given quantity 
of work is handled with a desired degree of accuracy in a reasonable time 
and with due economy, taking service into consideration. Since each 
situation is likely to differ from others, specific rules for devising such 
reports are hard to give. The reports should normally show: (a) the 
volume handled, and the amount on hand, splitting up the figures of 
the different kinds of work if they vary in importance or difficulty; (b) 
the number of errors and the percentage of accuracy; (c) the speed with 
which the work is being completed, or the number and proportion of cases 
not being handled on schedule; and (d) the cost of doing the work, con- 
sidering often only the major items of easily measured costs. These 
data should be shown for the current period and in comparison with other 
periods or with a budget or standard, and should be accompanied by brief 
comments explaining any unusual items. 

Monthly Report for a Policy-Issue Department in a 
Life Insurance Co.mpany - 

Figure 52 illustrates a suggested monthly report for the policy-issue 
department of a large life insurance company. Comparisons are made 
with the preceding month on a monthly basis and with the preceding 
year on a year-to-date basis. If there is normally a wide variation 
between the various months, comparisons with the same month of the 
previous year might be substituted for the comparison with the preceding 
month. A quota, a budget figure, or a standard performance, if worked 
out for a department, should be shown along with the actual accomplish- 
ment; otherwise a figure for the average volume may be given. 

Accuracy is reported only insofar as the errors affect persons outside 


> Reprinted by permission from The Office Supervu’for, by H. E. Xiles and M. C. H. 
Kilos, published bv John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 

= Ibid. 
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of the department. Errors made and caught \vith.in the department are 
not considered in this report. Sometimes it is v.-ell to consider in a 
departmental report the errors made in one dimsion of the department 
and caught in another, as this will reflect the accuracy of the dei^artment 
as a v.-hoie: but sucli errors should not be grouped with, tiie ones which, 
leave the department, as these are usually of more conscciuenco. 

Speed of handling the work is treated in three -ways in the rcjiort. 
First. the oldest case in the department is recorded to show whether 
any cases arc taking an excessive time. The causes of the delays may 
also be shown. The next speed analysis is from the point of view of 
tlie applicant- This will be affected by how well the agent filled out 
the application blank, by how many requests for special information 
the undenwiting department sends out. and by other factors wliich will 
be quite outside of the control of the issue department. However, the 
company will be judged partly by the speed with which it gets its policies 
into the hands of the applicant. To the head of the issue department 
this record has less importance than the third analysis, which sliows the 
speed with which the cases are handled in his department, once the com- 
plete data are received. 

The cost figure includes only clerical salaries, with adjustments for 
clerical time borrowed from other departments or actually lent to them. 
The net salary cost per policy issued is taken as a workable measure of 
efficiency from the point of view of cost. Next to it is shown the average 
salan.- per clerk. If this tends upward while the cost per policy issued 
tends downward, the situation is ven,* satisfacton,’ and indicates good 
management. 

Under ‘‘Remarks” is protided space for recording the excess clerical 
time available to other departments but not used by them. This pre- 
supposes an arrangement for shifting. A consistently large figure for time 
lent or available for lending indicates that a permanent reduction of 
staff in the department might be desirable, and that the situation should 
be reviewed. 
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Volume 

New policies mailed during period 

Changes mailed during 

Approved applications on hand end of period 
Accuracy 

Number of policies returned from field for 

correction of errors 

Errors in records, etc., found by other depart- 
ments 

Speed of Issue 

Oldest case on hand at close of period 

Speed from Applicant’s Point of Vicxu 
Working Daj's from Date First Papers Received Until Policy Released 

Per Cent 

Last Year to Date 
This Month Month’s This Last 

Working Days No. of Cases Per Cent Per Cent Year Year 

Same daj^ 

One day 

2 daj^s 

3 days 

4 to 6 da 3 'S 

7 to 9 days 

10 to 12 daj's 

13 daj's or more 

Total 

Speed of Issve in Department 

Working Daj'S from Date Last Papers Received Until Policj’’ Issued 

Year to Date 
This Last This Last 
Month Month Year Year 

Number of policies issued on same working daj’’ 

Per cent issued on same working day 

Number issued with 1 day’s wait 

Per cent issued with 0 or 1 da 3 ’^’s wait 

Cost 

Total number of clerks in department 

Policies issued per clerk 

Total salawt' cost of department 

Less credit for time lent other departments 
Plus charge for time borrowed from other 

departments ' 

Net salar 3 ’’ cost 

Net salaiy cost per polic 3 ’ issued 

Average salarj- per clerk regular^' in depart- 
ment 


Year to Date 
This Last This Last 
Month Month Year Year 
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nual departmental executive repor t. The primary purpose of this 
report, which may be prepared by each department head for the 
chief executive, usually the president or general manager, is to 
summarize the results of the year’s operations. It may al^ con-~ 
tain recommendations for the coming year. Clarity, conciseness, 
accuracy, and logical arrangement of subject matter, which have 
been previously mentioned, are applicable to the preparation of 
reports of this type. It is particularly desirable that annual de- 
partmental executive reports emphasize essentials and results rather 
than details. In writing the report, the departmental head should 
remember that matters that may be important to section super- 
visors in their daily work, and to him as the department head, are 
for the most part mere details from the point of view of the chief 
executive. 

j An office manager’s annual report. The following extracts from 
Wi annual departmental report prepared by the office and personnel 
manager of a well-known company illustrate the main points of 
reports of this kind : 

Office Service Department Organiz.^tion 

The following comprises a list of the more important changes in the 
activities of the department during the year. Each has been under- 
taken with a view to improvement in service, decrease in cost, or both : 

1. In March, arrangements were made for a closer control over all 
mimeograph, multigraph, and typing wmrk requested to be sent outside, 
wdth a view to doing as much of this work as possible here, thus giving 
the same service, in point of time and quality, to the departments but at 
a considerably reduced cost. The results of this arrangement have been 
most gratifying, resulting in actual savings which can be definitely cal- 
culated at $6128. 

2. As a result of the operation of the bonus plan in the typewriting 
department, we have actually spent $3600 less in 19 — than in 19 — , 
despite an average increased production per employee of approximately 
33% per cent. 

3. Effective November 21, Mr. Edwards, head of the Shipping and 
Receiving Department, was transferred from Mr. Payne’s department 
to the Office Service Department, reporting directly to the writer. 

4. Arrangements were made for providing additional and better serv- 
ice for the collection of dictating-machine cylinders. 

5. A study of the special jobs which information clerks and others 
were called upon to do revealed the fact that to have an employee attached 
to the Office Service Department but aAmilable on call to any department 
having need of extra service for a few days to tide over a peak load, to 
fill in during ^ acations, or to take the place of a regular employee absent 
on account of sickness, would be a desirable plan. Such a person has 
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of a better control of the work done and the reduction in needless expense. 
We can point directly to a total of $11,354: saved in 19 — in comparison 
with 19 — . This is equivalent to the average net profit on $100,000 to 
$125,000 of gross income. 

Third, the special surveys and studies already completed have not only 
put into writing things which were merely a matter of personal laiowh 
edge before, but liave also pointed the way to better organization pro- 
cedure and methods. This work, in turn, has created on the part of 
executives, department heads, and others a greater appreciation of the 
value of proper organization and management. The list of special sur- 
ve 5 ’’s and reports already requested and planned for 19 — as given above, 
indicates clearly the trend of executive thinking on these matters. 

In closing this report, I should be most ungrateful if I did not aclcnowl- 
edge with very sincere appreciation and thanks not only your own con- 
stant helpful guidance and constructive criticism, but also that of all of 
the executives of the company, and particularly that of Messrs. Robert- 
son and Reader. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Office and Personnel Manager. 

^ Special reports . As the name implies, special reports cover all , 
unusual or special matters not included in perio dic departmental 
administrative or executive annual reports. Inasmuch as the 
subject matter of special reports is surrounded by specific local 
conditions, it is difficult to outline a procedure that will be appli- 
cable in all cases. The method of securing the information, whether 
by questionnaire, by personal interview and investigation, by learn- 
ing of the experience of others through books or magazine articles, 
or by a combination of all three, is one of the first questions to be 
decided. In a word, the first step is to determine as complete^ 
as possible the scope of the investigation. 

Content of the special report. Since the form itself has much 
to do with the impression that the special report makes on the 
reader, it is of importance that the report writer be familiar witi 
this phase of report writing. The content of the report should be 
divided mto three main parts: (1) the introduction, (2) the body 
and (3) the summary or recommendations. The introduction us- 
mallv contains the following: (rpfhFTeason for the report or the 
authority on which it is made; (2) the kind of information that the 
report contains, or a brief statement of the subject of the report^ 
(3) a statement of the wav in which the mntennl wflc! c;ppnr prl,- tn . 
getlier with a list of all the sources of information used (or, if one 
wislies, reference to a complete lict of sources may be given in the 
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too specifically what is wanted and when it is wanted. The subor- 
dinate is expected to produce, within the alloted time, the com- 
plete report, prepared in the proper form and showing the informa- 
tion desired, 

A short time ago the writer had occasion to witness the difficulties 
and the resulting adverse reactions of an office manager who was 
called upon about 9:30 one morning to prepare by noon a certain 
kind of report for use by the president at a luncheon conference 
that day. By suspending work on everything else and working 
steadily without interruption, the office manager could have had 
the report prepared within the alloted time. However, the presi- 
dent called him into the office on other matters, most of which 
were more or less routine and could just as well have waited until 
later, no less than five times during the course of the morning. 
Naturally, the report was not completed on time, nor did the office 
manager become very enthusiastic, either about reports in general 
or about the methods of this particular chief executive. 

Special reports have their place and most certainly are necessary 
to the successful conduct of a modern business organization; but 
the executive for whom they are prepared should appreciate the 
work that is involved in their preparation and should understand 
clearly the relation that they bear to regular work and to the gen- 
eral record-keeping activities of the company. In concerns in which 
the office manager has a direct interest in the preparation of all 
reports, there is a particularly good opportunity for him to bring 
about the proper coordination in this respect. 

A special report on centralized employment. The following 
report on the desirability of establishing a centralized employment 
department for applicants for executive positions is a specific ex- 
ample of a well-prepared special report. 

In accordance with the resolution of the Executive Committee, adopted 
at its meeting of March 23, 1 have been giving consideration to a general 
• Company policy and plan for centralizing our employment work in con- 
nection with applicants for executive positions. I have discussed the 
matter with Messrs. Johnson, Hardy, and Lang. 

My conclusions and recommendations are as follows; 

1. The principle of further centralizing such employment activities is 
sound for the following reasons: 

(a) By bringing together at one point a list of all requirements for 
employees, better control will be secured. As it is now, persons seeldng 
such employment may be sent to any one of a number of departments 
or individuals. 
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(b) Centralization will enable us to give better service to the organi- 
zation. Under our present plan, executives and department heads who 
have vacancies have no single person to whom they can go to secure 
specific assistance. Furthermore, transfers and promotions from within 
the Company, with the exception of rank-and-file workers, arc difiicult 
largely because there is no central clearing house through wliich the 
needs of all departments pass. 

(c) Centralization will allow us to better develop our contacts with 
outside organizations. Both from our own ])oint of view and from that 
of outside organizations, societies, institutions, and so forth, it is more 
economical and efficient to clear all matters of this kind through one 
point. 

What is needed, in a word, is a centralized control and a centralized 
listing of all employment needs throughout the organization. 

2. Any plan of centralization which may be adopted should be estab- 
lished on the assumption that the person in charge will make preliminary 
selections onl)'. This is the principle now followed in connection with 
rank-and-file workers. As the nature of the position to be filled increases 
in importance and salarj'-, the practical desirability and necessity of fol- 
lowing this principle quite obviously arises also. The central clearing 
house should be simply a service activity, established to aid executives 
and department heads. 

3. Such a centralized function should confine its efforts, for the present 
at least, simply to caring for our own needs. Our ability to be of 
assistance to outsiders will develop gradually and naturally from this. 
An attempt to render too far-reaching a service might easily consume an 
unwarranted amount of time. However, to discover specifically just what 
types of calls raa}’’ be made on us by customers, friends, and others out- 
side the Company, I suggest that these requisitions be passed on to the 
central clearing house as they arc received. As we develop a centralized 
plan for caring for our own needs, we will be in an increasingly better 
position to help others, particularly as it seems likely that some contact 
work will be necessary for our own purposes. 

4. For the present, I suggest that Mr. Todd, or someone designated by 
iMr. Johnson and i\Ir. Smith, or someone else designated by Mr. Lang, 
continue to interview applicants for positions in their respective fields. 
However, instead of interviewing all who apply, as is the case now, 
the person in charge of the central clearing house should talk with all 
applicants first, sending on to hlessrs. Todd and Smith only those who^c 
training and experience appear to warrant further investigation. 

5. If the principle of centralization of employment is approved by the 
executive committee, either along the lines suggested in the previou.^ 
paragraphs or along others, a memorandum should be prepared statinc 
the policy and plan adopted, naming the person apjjointcd to handle the 
work, and requesting the statT to list their needs at the central point. 
In this memorandum emphasis should be laid on the fact tliat pcr.-onnel 
needs arising from a desire to replace jn-csent employees with better 
ones, as well as needs due to specific vacancies, should be listed. In 
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addition, the staff should be urged to notify us of competent persons 
who are seeldng positions and whose experience and training might be of 
value to us. 

I believe that tlie policy and plan outlined in the previous paragraphs 
will be found to be practical and effective, yet simple enough so as not 
to be an undue burden on any single person or group. 

Eliminating unnecessary reports. While periodic, executive, and 
special reports are essential in every business organization, it is 
undeniably true that in many cases an undue amount of time, 
money, and energy are spent in their preparation. This is par 
ticularly likely to be so in the case of periodic departmental reports. 
Unnecessary reports are a great economic waste. The elimination 
of as many of these as possible would bring about a saving in 
clerical and supervisory pay rolls, and in materials and equipment. 
Since the progressive office manager is concerned, both directly 
and functionally, with effecting economies, he should be especially 
watchful to see that all reports are necessary and that they are of 
practical utility to those for whom they are prepared. 

Two typical examples of unnecessary reports. Two instances 
which came to the author’s attention are of interest because they 
illustrate the waste involved when reports are not carefully con- 
trolled. In one concern it is the duty of one clerk to read certain 
classes of incoming mail daily, abstracting the salient points of the 
correspondence which would be of interest to departmental execu- 
tives, and preparing a daily report which is then duplicated and 
distributed to these men. A long while ago, one of these daily 
reports failed to reach the supervisors because somewhere between 
the clerk’s dictating machine and the duplicating room the report 
was lost. At that time an elaborate report was devised which re- 
corded the time the mail was received, the time the clerk started 
dictating, the time he finished dictating, the time the record was 
transcribed, the time the master was returned to him for checking, 
the time it was sent to the duplicating department, and the time 
they finished the duplicating work and put it in the outgoing mail 
basket. The thought behind all this, of course, was to attempt to 
prevent the loss of any future abstracts or fix the blame should 
they go astray. What was entirely overlooked was that this error 
had occurred but once in the long history of this abstracting task, 
and that the cost of producing this report was much greater than 
the benefits it jdelded. Consequently, for years this report con- 
tinued in existence. At first, die manager inspected the report 
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report of all customer claims received. This report gave the details 
of each claim at great length and had been originated during a time 
when the quality of the product had become uncertain and efforts 
were being made to improve it. Obviously, the president felt that 
he was keeping in touch with the customers’ reaction to the product 
and that the report was therefore Justified. He entirely overlooked 
the fact that 70 per cent of the report consisted of histories of claims 
which were not concerned with the product and which had to do 
with losses in transit and material damaged in transit. The ratio 
of these cases to the total business was normal in the light of experi- 
ence of other companies with their transit claims. This report 
contmued in existence daily for some twenty-two years and re- 
quired three to four hours of clerical time daily to prepare it. To 
make matters worse, a number of copies were circulated through- 
out the organization, some seven in aT. Recently, a new manager 
came to the claim department and, in the course of his investigation 
of the activities of his clerks, discovered the report. When the 
matter was called to the attention of the executives who received 
it, all agreed that the report served no useful purpose and it was 
immediately discontinued. However, over these years each of 
the seven copies had been meticulously filed away in seven different 
departmental files. The waste, of course, was enormous. 

Figure 54 illustrates a simple form which can be used to inventory 
the reports that are being compiled within an organization, in 
preparation for a study to simplify some and eliminate others. 

Dr. H. A. Hopf, speaking before the OflBce Management Associa- 
tion of Chicago, suggested the following method to eliminate useless 
reports.® 


Psychological Cost Control 

Here is a method, thoroughly tested in practice, of eliminating unneces- 
saiy clerical work: 

After ascertaining as accurately as possible the total costs involved 
in the preparation of reports deemed to be unnecessary, the office manager 
should quietly affix to the top page of each such report a large label 
imprinted in red with the following text: “The cost of preparation of 

this report is dollars per month. Do you wish it continued 

and this cost charged to your department?” All he need do while the 
i-eports make their rounds through the office is to sit back and await 
results. They may be slow in coming, but sooner or later they are 


Hopf, H. A., Management Revieio, American ^Management Association, October, 

1943, p. 367. 

! 
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bound to present themselves, for the psychological effect of the label 
is well-nigh devastating. 

Mr. J. H. Barrett, of the Murray Corporation of America, made 
these comments on reports for the use of management; ® 

Not the least of the salesmen among us are those who have responsi- 
bilities for the design and form of reports for management use. These 
authors have a great responsibility in an enterprise of ahy complexity. 
They need real salesmanship to put across their ideas to management 
in such concise, undistorted and fool-proof form that management not 
only will not be deceived as to their import but will be able to take 
proper action on them. 

Emphasis cannot be placed too strongly on the cardinal principle of 
good salesmanship that the product must be good for the buyer or 
repeat orders will not be forthcoming. The report must satisfy the Boss; 
it must lead him to sound conclusions and effective action, or your days 
as an author are numbered. That is where your salesmanship has to 
meet its most exacting test. It is futile to insist that the Boss accept 
your reports prepared in the manner and form of your preference. You 
should, of course, have the opportunity of selling your ideas to him, but 
reports are made for the user and not for the maker. 

Perhaps you have had an experience similar to. one which I had about 
thirty years ago, just before I was given my first executive position. 
The manager of the accoimting department in which I worked was sorely 
beset because the board of directors wanted a certain report which seemed 
not only impractical but of no use whatever. He was unable to bring 
himself into a frame of mind in which he could get it started. I offered 
to prepare the report, promising dual results. First, the report would 
positively and completely fulfill the request, and second, it would be so 
obviously impractical and useless that no subsequent report of that nature 
would be requested. That is exactly what happened. To have argued 
against preparing the report would have been disastrous. By using an 
indirect approach, the desire for the report was killed. 

The aim of real business is the making of profits. From that premise, 
let us adopt one potent precept that no avoidable expenditure be incurred 
which will not result in an increase in net profits over that which would 
otherwise obtain. 

It is axiomatic that no report can be issued without incurring an ex- 
penditure. Therefore, the first test that a report must meet is whether 
it serves to increase gross income or to decrease costs in proportion to 
the cost of the report itself. It may be recognized that too many reports 
are the rule rather than the exception. To have too many things of 
any sort inevitably results in a decline in the regard for any one of 
them. This is particularly true of reports. A favorite method of some 
authors is to quietly discontinue certain reports of doubtful value and 


® Barrett, J. H , “Obsen’^ations on Report^ for Management Use,” Annual Pro- 
ceedings, Xational Office Management Association, 1945 p. 121. 
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then to wait to see if they are missed. Frequently nothing is ever heard 
further about them. 

No executive should have his time taken up in digging through a 
lot of figures when the essence of the story could be told in summary form. 
Eliminate the fluff and the Boss’ respect for your good judgment will 
rise. It is far better to be ready to amplifj’' the information on any 
point than it is to make the Boss dig for the meat of the kernel. A 
study of the mental processes of the Boss will soon tell you just how 
much detail should be put into a report to satisfy his particular taste. 
Sometimes the Boss prefers a tabulated summary, with supplemental 
schedules backing up individual items shown in the summary. 

Choice of Units 

Often a point can be made in a report bj" the use of per-unit figures 
rather than gross amounts. An expenditure of §10,000 may seem much 
larger than one stated as 1<' per unit. On the other hand a similar 
expenditure may seem too large as §1 per unit. Another desirable appli- 
cation of this principle might be the showing of the number of additional 
sales units which would have to be sold to recover the expenditure of 
the §10.000. 

To my mind, one of the most serious faults in report design is the 
very prevalent existence of distortion caused by double-exposure or 
hj-brids. 

One interesting example of the elimination of distortion, which also 
utilizes the idea of reducing costs to a per-unit basis, may be found in 
a study of the cost of the operation of a priyately owned automobile, 
hlany companies pay their employees, who drive their automobiles in 
company service, on the basis of a fixed amount per mile driven. If the 
employee finds that the mileage payment is high enough to make him a 
profit, he has the incentive to drive more miles in order to make more 
money. But the distortion produced by a fixed amount per mile is 
accentuated by the fact that even when the rate per mile is low, the 
employee is better oft' by driving more miles, unless, of course, the rate 
is too low. Thfe difficulty arises from the fact that any statement of 
the cost of operating a passenger car in terms of cents per mile is a hybrid. 
There are two costs, not just one. The cost of ownership is distinct from 
that of operation and these two costs should never be combined. If 
you had owned one of the three popular standard cars during the period 
just before the war, and had driven it 10.000 miles a year, it would have 
cost you roughly five cents per mile, but if you had driven it 20,000 miles 
per year it would have cost you but three-and-a-half cents per mile. 
To get a true picture, the costs of ownership must be segregated, because 
such costs do not vary particularly with the mileage driven. 

Be constantly on the alert for hybrids and distortions. They are so 
deadly because they tend to induce unwise decisions on the part of man- 
agement. It is better to have no report at all than to have one which 
misleads the Boss into unwise actions. 
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Captions 

A common defect in reports is the ambiguous language used in headings, 
captions and explanatory texts. It is astounding to find so manj^ re- 
ports which are faulty in this respect.- No matter how carefully the 
figures in a report may be prepared, no matter how free from hybrids, 
no matter how well arranged, the value of a report may be totally de- 
strojmd by the injudicious use of words. Tliis is particular!}" true in 
the case of tabulations, which should be considered much as one should 
consider the wording of a telegram. The mental approach in drafting a 
telegram is to use as few words as possible, but to choose them deliberately 
to be sure that the full intent is unmistakable. The same approach 
should be made in designing a report for management use. 

It is extremely difficult for any person to check his own work. We 
are all imbued vdth enough confidence in our own creations to be inclined 
to assume that we did the job right the first time. That is a peril which 
must be faced with determination. "When the report has been completed, 
whether it be a new one or a new issue of an old one, hesitate long 
enough to give it a microscopic last look. Are you sure that it is a 
thoroughly competent picture of the message you want to convey? 

ReIUEW of PiEPOETS 

One of the prime principles which I have kept before me is that of 
challenging aU methods, all procedures, and all reports which remain 
unchanged over any considerable period of time. The methods, pro- 
cedures and reports of last year must be deficient in some respect. If 
we cannot do better now than we did last year, we are slipping back- 
wards. Progress continues, and if we do not keep step with it, we are 
in an ebb tide. It is a great help to the author of a report to take 
a critical attitude toward his product in an attempt to improve it, lest he 
find himself in a rut. The chief difference between a rut and a grave 
is only its depth. Let’s keep out of the ruts. 

In summary, there are ten main points which an author should consider 
in making a report to management; 

1. The author of a report to management must be as capable a sales- 
man as the man who sells his company’s product. 

2. The report must be designed to satisfy the Boss’ requirements for 
facts on which to base decisions and actions. 

3. It must be tailor-made to fit the Boss’ mental tjqie. 

4. It must pay its way. 

5. The author should know the purpose for which the report :s to be 
used. 

8. Computations must be scrutinized for reasonableness of results. 

7. The report must be as brief as possible. 

8. Great care should be used to eliminate “double-exposures.” 
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9. The language should be certain in interpretation, not only in ex- 
planatory texts but in column headings and captions. 

10. Constant review must be made of the source and preparation of the 
figures used, and of the end-use of the report. 

Conclusion. ^ By way of conclusion, it might be worthwhile to list 
.f lsome of the factors that have been suggested as contrihntiup- t,n tbp. 
;• development of effective and dynamic internal reports: 

1. Determination of scope or content. 

2. Elimination of unnecessary details. 

3. Frequent check to determine if information is meeting the 
needs effectively. 

4. Presentation of data in terms easily understood. 

0 . Frequent use of charts and graphs. 

6. Discontinuance of unnecessary reports. 


19 

Office Costs and Budgets 
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and costs in the plant;, at least, are getting the attention they de- 
serve. Unless the office manager provides himself with adequate 
tools to measure and control costs, top management will either force 
him to do it or, worse yet, step in and do the job for him. In either ’ 
case, continued neglect of this essential office function cannot fail 
to discredit the office manager and his profession. 

Just prior to World War II the Cleveland Chapter of the National 
Office Management Association conducted a survey of a number 
of representative offices to discover what was being done in this 
field. Here is what was found: ^ 

1. Those functions on which unit costs were kept were: transcribing 
cylinders, centralized typing, centralized filing, mimeographing, address- 
ing of advertising, comptometer operation, making out payroll envelopes, 
key punch operation, billing machine operation, writing of accounts pay- 
able vouchers, order handling, duplicating forms, issuing invoices, issuing 
purchase orders, and writing collection letters. But actually very few 
companies reporting were doing more than keeping costs on one or two 
of these operatioiis. They were keeping comparative records of pro- 
duction but not costs. In fact, most of the companies investigated simply 
do not keep unit costs. 

2. Every company agreed that it would be well to have a fixed rule of 
procedure in ascertaining costs. They felt that the necessity of making 
a thorough and complete analj^sis of the factors involved was one reason 
so few accurate costs were kept. 

3. When questioned on a logical starting place for compiling costs, 
stenographic work came first, report typing second, and any job carry- 
ing a great deal of volume was third. There was general agreement that 
the operation which takes the greatest amount of time should be costed 
first. 

4. Only two large manufacturing companies reported that they used 
time study in determining unit costs. 

5. All agreed that planning of the floor arrangement and its analysis 
on a cost basis was important but the majority did not devote a great 
deal of attention to it. 

6. Everybody agreed that flow of work should be studied, but only one 
or two reported any actual steps along this line. 

7. Fewer than 50 per cent of the companies which kept any costs took 
into consideration the cost of the office equipment and the interest and 
depreciation on it in determining the costs of a particular job. 

8. Except for the same two large manufacturing plants mentioned above, 
not a single companj’’ reported using measured incentive plans. 

9. Those companies which kept costs on certain operations compared 


1 Harris, G. L., “The Control of Office Unit Costs,” Annual Proceedings, National 
Office Management Association, June, 1939, p. 99. 
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them office by office but did not compare them with costs in other com- 
panies. 

, It is evident from the results obtained in the above survey that 
office management must focus its attention upon its own costs of 
operation if it is to retain the confidence and respect of top man- 
agement. 

Measuring the cost of office operations . The first step in meas- 
uring the cost of office operations is to determine a unit, or a number 
_x)f units, of work for which costs can be secured. T hus in a whole- 
sale house, for example, the cost per order handled may be used 
as the unit of calculation. A life insurance company may use the 
cost per policy issued; a university, the cost per student registered; 
a bank, the cost of handling each depositor’s account. In every 
case, it will be observed, the fundamental principle is the same, 
namely, the selection of a unit of work and the calculation of a 
cost based on that unit. 

In considering the cost of doing office work one must constantly 
bear in mind the fact that the office is a service department to the 
other departments of the company. In view of this, the problem 
of unit office costs resolves itself into a question of selecting a num- 
ber of kinds of service that the office performs for the various de- 
partments and not only calculating the cost of each of these services 
in units of work performed, but also carrying this procedure to its 
logical conclusion by charging the other departments, at a given 
rate per unit, for the service. If, for example, a cost per letter or 
per line is established for the transcription work performed by a 
centralized stenographic department, the various departments using 
this service should be charged accordingly. 

Organizing for cost control. Cost control and its normal com- 
plementary function, budgeting, must be built upon a firm founda- 
tion if they are to ser^’'e the intended purpose. It would be sheer 
waste of time, effort, and money to establish a cost system and 
adopt budgets if the functions which they are to control have not 
been standardized. How can one attempt to control costs and 
estimate expenses, if all the details of the wmrk to be controlled 
are not standardized and the performance measured? The first 
step in cost control, then, is to examine the work being performed, 
analyze it, and simplify it. There is no point in setting standards 
on inefficiently performed jobs. 
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A program .of office cost control. Mr. Fred T. Walker, of Procter 
'& Gamble, outlines such a program in this manner : - 

The first step should be the selection of an executive who will be as- 
signed the responsibility of decreasing the cost of all paperwork wherever 
it occurs. If no concerted effort has been made to control this expense, 
the cost of such a man, and any help he needs, will paj'- off at the rate 
of two or three to one. This man’s first assignment should be the taldng 
of an inventory of all paperwork in the organization and evaluating the 
cost of performing this paperwork. He should know: 

(1) What paperwork is being done and where; 

(2) Who is doing it and when; 

(3) How much time is being spent on it; 

(4) Salaries of the employees doing it; 

(5) How it is being done; 

(6) Cost of purchased forms and forms printed or duplicated. 

Before this inventory is begun, however, obtain the cooperation of 
all department heads, superintendents, and foremen. They must know 
the purpose of the program, concur with its aims and methods, and agree 
to assist the man selected to run it. One of the quickest ways to get 
this done is through meetings at which the whole program is thrashed 
out. These meetings should not stop at the top level of supervision but 
should filter on dovm to the level of work heads, chief clerks, etc. Get 
plenty of steam behind the program and keep interest and enthusiasm 
up. Set a goal for each department. 

Once the program has been presented and accepted by all who are 
concerned, the paperwork inventory can be begun. Each department 
should be requested to gather all the paper forms which they use and 
prepare a written description, a form survey sheet, about the function 
of that form. An outline for this form survey sheet should probably 
list the following headings: 

1. Form number, name and latest revision date. 

2. History and purpose. How long the form has been in existence, 
what problem first gave rise to its necessity, and why the form is still 
necessary; i.e., to what practical use is it now being put? 

3. Origin. The department, section, and employee creating the form. 

4. Time. Length of time to accumulate information and prepare form. 

5. Frequency. When and how often made up. 

6. Copies, distribution, and routing. Number of copies made up, where 
each copy goes, what it is used for, and how long retained. 

7. Data shown. A brief summary of the information shovm on the 
form unless such is apparent from the form itself. 


- "Walker, F. T., “A Program of Office Cost Control.” The Office, September, 1945, 
41. 
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forms and discourage any department from embarking on any question- 
able clerical activity. 

The next step is to go after the 25 per cent to 35 per cent nf clerical 
.work which was not reflected in the study of the forms. Here the 
methods engineer must do a real detective job. He has three leads to 
work on: 

1. “Source of data shown” on form survey sheets. 

2. An inventor}’- of constantly recurring information (in letter form) 
in various department flies. 

3. Interviews with all office workers to further trace the sources of 
information which they record on forms and in reports. 

The third source will prove most fruitful. Information obtained from 
the clerks, stenographers, etc., in these interviews can also be worked 
into the form of job descriptions and used for job evaluation purposes. 

Throughout the course of the program a careful estimate of the hours 
of time conserved through the elimination of non-essential work should 
be recorded and reported by department heads. Records of the number 
of workers in each department should also be maintained and followed 
up to insure that the office force is actually reduced in line vnth the hours 
conserved. It is entirely possible to allow the reduction in personnel 
to take place by moving surplus workers into jobs vacated through nor- 
mal turnover, and it is recommended that within reasonable limits this 
method of making reductions be followed. The program will gain the 
increased acceptance and the cooperation not only of supervision but 
of the employees themselves if this is known. It would be well to bring 
out this point in the first meetings with supervision when the whole pro- 
gram is being talked over. Immediate and careful consideration should 
be given to salary reclassifications where changes in job duties occur. 
Here again employees will welcome the program if an opportunity is 
allowed them to earn more money because of increased job responsibili- 
ties. 

One of the most important points in applying the above program is 
to know the progress at any stage. To do this the following points 
should be kept in mind. 

1. Know at the beginning of the program just how much money is 
spent for paperwork. 

2. Know in which, and how much in each department or activity this 
money is being spent. 

3. Set a goal that can be reached. A 15 per cent to 20 per cent re- 
duction in most cases will be possible. 

4. Keep monthly progress reports in terms of 

(a) Ratio of cost of paperwork to plant production volume; 

(b) Hours conserved; 

(c) Office workers declared surplus; 

(d) Dollars saved; 

(e) Per cent of progress in each department toward your goal ; 
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(f) Cost of operating methods engineer’s staff ; 

(g) Hours of new or additional work absorbed by each department 
without increases in staff and also decreases in work volume. 

(h) Office equipment conser\^ed, i.e., typewriters, calculators, files, 
desks, chairs; 

(i) Reduction in number of forms and money thus saved. 

The above program will pass through two stages: (1) The discontinu- 
ance of non-essential or duplicated duties, responsibilities, and reports, 
and the subsequent absorption of slack or idle time by reassignment of 
duties in order to release personnel; (2) The simplification and stream- 
lining of the remaining essential work with a second reassignment of 
duties to absorb slack time thus created. The second portion vfill pay 
off more slowly and will require the more detailed attention of your 
methods engineer to work out shortcuts and simplified methods. 

Measuring production. Aft er having analyzed and simplified 
the functions which remain after elimination of all non-essentials, 
the next step is to attempt the measurement of production of these 
Junctions. At the outset it should be understood that measurement 
of output is meaningless unless that output is compared with pre- 
viously established standards. For example, a statement that the 
average typing output of a department is 175 lines per person per 
hour is meaningless until we know that a previously determined 
standard for that precise type of work has been set at 150 lines 
per hour. 

The establishment of these standards and the measurement of 
the oflSce work is a difficult, painstaking endeavor. Unless it is 
carefully planned and carried out, the results may be worthless. 
Assuming methods study has been applied to the jobs under con- 
sideration, the standards are then set — sometimes by means of 
time-study, sometimes on the basis of carefully evaluated experi- 
ence — and the performance measured against the standard or yard- 
stick. 

‘ Methods of United States Rubber Company, This company 
has made fine progress in the measurement and costing of office 
w^ork. Since the following report was published, the work has 
advanced but the basic philosophy and the plan of procedure have 
not changed." 

In a manufacturing plant such as oms, the biggest problem is the 
variation in volume from week to week, month to month, and season 
to season. Consequently, we employ the use of more figures for con- 
trol purposes than the average office. These variations are large enough 

“ Kaiser, H. M., “Mpa^uring^ Officr Output for Eflecfi\'e Control.” Offii'e M'lncgc 
merit lieiies Xo. 90, American Management A^-ociation, 1910, p 13. 
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to necessitate additional personnel and cause changes in our layouts, if 
certain parts of our business expand or contract, or are reorganized. 
To indicate the amount of variation, a chart has been prepared of some of 
the basic facts affecting our ofBce volume. (See Figure 56.) 

The percentage of increase has varied sufficiently to warrant a close 
control over the items involved. The percent to the right of the unit 
is a comparison with a standard month in 1936, or, in other words, the 
variation from this standard month as 100 per cent indicates the in- 
creased volume from the standard considered, at the time, as an average 
working condition. This information is used in relating the number 
of personnel in a departmental office to the various indices, and as in- 
dictor points for basic information when additional office equipment 
is being purchased. 


Units op Mbasijeement 

The units of measurement shown in Figure 57 are used where it is 
possible to obtain a count of the imits handled. This chart also shows 
the unit used and the method of obtaining the unit. These units are 
self-explanatory with the exception of one or two. Man-days is a term 
used for the number of time tickets received daily. This unit is used 
because the number of days a department is working may vary out of 
relationship with the number of employees in the shop, due to a short- 
time operating schedule. 


Department 

Sales Department 
Sales Department 
Sales Department 
Order Entry & Billing 
Stenographic Department 
Stenographic Department 
Filing Department 
Tabulating Department 
Tabulating Department 

Accounts Receivable Dept. 
Comptometer Department 
Stores Accounting 
Timekeeping & Payroll 
Timekeeping & Payroll 


Unit 

Orders Received 
Items on Order 
Units Shipped 
Orders Entered (by outlet) 
Cyclometer Points 
Sheets Duplicated 
Pieces Filed 
Card Count 

Number of Hours Machine 
Operating 
Invoices 
Tires Produced 
Requisitions 
Personnel on Payroll 
Man-Days 


How Obtained 

Hand Count 
Hand Count 
Calculator Tabulation 
Hand Count 
Mechanical Counter 
Mechanical Counter 
Measurement 
Measurement 

Chart 

Mechanical Count 
Calculator Tabulations 

Hand Count 
Accumulative Records 
Daily Accumulative 
Records 


Fig. 57. — ^Units of Measurement of Office Work. 

The number of hours tabulating equipment is in operation is recorded 
for use as a basis to determine the load on the machines and the depart- 
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ment. In some circumstances this information makes it possible to 
reduce equipment, or indicates the necessity for additional multipliers, 
sorters or printers. 

We realize, of course, that these units are not constant in all cases. 
As for example, the Order Entry at one time of year may have fewer 
items per order than at another time, depending on the season. How- 
ever, in general, the variation is not large enough to affect materially 
the number of personnel required, or the operating cost of the depart- 
ment per order. 

Rarely have I found, and I am talking more about industrial organi- 
zations than those institutions where the volume varies to a lesser degree, 
a general usage of such units as those mentioned above. Many offices 
have forgotten the possibility of making a written daily report of the 
work completed the day before, the number of units uncompleted in 
the department, and the plans for bringing the work up to date for 
the current day. 

On the other hand, some companies require that this information be 
made available to Management by nine o’clock in the morning, and if 
the condition warrants, a meeting is held with the supervisor concerned. 
If there are a number of interrelated departments — one depending on 
the other — under separate supervision, a meeting of all departments 
may be required. As a result of this meeting help may be transferred 
from a low point of activity to a peak point where additional help is 
required. 


Uses op a Daily Report 

An example of a daily report simplified is the number of dictaphone 
cylinders received during the day, the number transcribed and the number 
remaining. The uses for this type of report are many and may be 
varied according to the departments, the type of business and the trouble 
experienced in the past. Their first value seems to be enabling the 
supervisor regularly, at definite times, to review the entire situation in 
a department and make plans to eliminate conditions which are unsatis- 
factory. 

Many times we have found, where such a report was considered neces- 
sary only until a condition was taken care of, that the supervisor became 
negligent. Consequently, trouble was experienced in meeting the sched- 
ule because of a lack of review. There seems to be a tendency among 
supervisors, if they are left alone, to use the system aviators call “flying 
by the seat of their pants,” in managing their departments. 

A further use for daily reports, such as the count on the number of 
invoices billed, is to make up a comparative monthly report, entered 
daily, of the number of invoices received in the department, the number 
completed and the number remaining in the department. This record 
will indicate whether the department is falling behind, or improving its 
situation in order to meet the closing date, as the month progresses. 

The mere use of figures will not prevent trouble. However, their con- 
tinued use, if the supervisor is alert, will have the tendency to preclude 
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unusual conditions. For example, the supervisor can look back to a 
certain time when €00 invoices were being produced per day by 15 
employees in his department, or 40 invoices per operator. With a cur- 
rent load of 800 invoices per day, he knows he needs 20 operators, unless 
the work is to be allowed to fall behind schedule. 

Another form we use records the number of order entries sent to the 
Shipping Room by quarter-hour intervals by outlet throughout the day. 
Its function is to indicate an even or uneven output of work from the 
department, besides showing the flow of work into the department. 
A record like this causes each department to work its orders on a more 
even basis, shifting clerical help from one operation to the next. 

In addition to using unit reports to secure daily, -weekly and monthly 
controls, their use can be extended to a monthly cost sheet showing the 
total cost — by department — of salaries and wages, the cost per unit, and 
a comparison with the previous average for the year to date. (See 
Figure 58.) 

In our company, we reduced unit costs in the Order Department from 
25^ per order to 15^ per order. During this period of cost reduction, 
there was no change in methods; therefore the saving was accomplished 
only because of better management. The relationship between personnel 
and volume was followed more closely by super\dsion, and waiting periods 
were eliminated by obtaining a more uniform flow of orders through the 
department. 

Through a cost report of this kind it is possible to make a check-up 
where new methods or procedures have been installed. I believe that, 
in the future, Management will not only demand and expect current cost 
information on office operations, but, if we are to keep the cost at a 
minimum, it udll also require estimated costs of procedures and reports 
before they are adopted as a part of the operating routine. 

We have, up to this time, considered only those departments where 
the type of work is specialized and where there are definite units of 
work which can be counted or measured. There are departments, how- 
ever, where there are no such units available and where the establish- 
ment of imits is not practical, yet the same need exists there and possibly 
a greater need than for the types of work mentioned. 

Control in the Accounting Departments 

The accounting functions in our plant are broken down into the follow- 
ing departments: General Accoimting, Budget, Cost, Stores and Plant 
Accounting. Each of these departments has a special function, and be- 
cause of the nature of rubber accounting, there is need for a department 
which performs and specializes on miscellaneous clerical duties previous 
to the final accoimting operations. 

This work has been centralized in a service department which can 
be referred to by any name, but which we happen to call our Comptometer 
Department. The work involves sorting, tabulating and comptometer 
operations, using peg board strips wherever possible. The department 
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is divided into two main divisions, one being the General Comptometer 
Group which takes work from each of the Accounting Departments. 
The other section is divided into groups assigned to the reporting of pro- 
duction, sales, assembling of miscellaneous distributions such as labor, 
accounts payable, material requisitions, and the preliminary assembling 
of manufacturing expense distributions. 

In setting up this department we departed from standard organization 
practices for accounting departments. All clerical and machine work 
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Fig. 5S. — .Analysis of Departmental Expense. 
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xequinng a minimtim of contact isrith accounting departments has been 
segregated. The accotmting departments* snpervision and personnel are 
specializing on their particular functions. This grouping together of a 
large clerical force under one department has resulted in a high degree 
of specialization, -irith the usual good results from improrred personnel 
training, specialized sldlls, more uniform output per clerk and better 
supenrision and planning. 
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Fig. 59. — Hour Analysis. 
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A quick indicator of volume variations helps to prevent a loose condi- 
tion of excess clerical help. As v:e all knov, if the loose condition con- 
tinues, it is difncult to obtain the standard output per operator later 
vrhen additional voltime is throv.-n on the department. This is •'vhv' vre 
make rapid reductions in our personnel vhen volume decreases, and rapid 
increases vrhen the condition is reversed, 

0PEE.4T0RS GE-iTJED 

iVe find, too, that our supervisors in the Comntorneter Department have 
eliminated a chronic ofiice complaint — ^that of grading indh-iduals. Wo 
grade our comptometer operators in three groups, Class 1, 2 and 3. Class 
3 is a beginning operator, Class 2 a medium fasi operator, and Class 1 
is an operator lia'.dng at leash t^o or three years' experience plus general 
ejq'jerience on the difierent typas of -work being done in the department. 

Rate changes are based on the classification of the operator. Working 
on a beginner program as ve are, it Ls necessary for us to follov the 
progress of each operator closely, as in six months one operator may 
equal the production of another operator vho has been v.-ith us a year 
or more. This sometimes happens in spite of all the tests used to pre- 
vent the hiring of personnel not adapted to this Cvpe of vrork. 

It is important to knov/ the value of each employee to us and make 
our rate changes accordingly. Further, being avare of the variations in 
skill betvreen operators enables us to keep the quality of personnel up 
to standard and to handle them more intelligently. 

An example of an hour control lollovr-up vras the in.stallation of requisi- 
tion distribution on a rerised method. Our first month's vrork required 

351 hours. With some refinements in the procedure, the number of hours 
needed dropped to 250 the following month, 215 hours in the third month, 
and at the present time vre are doing this, vrith some variations in volume, 
in 108 to 150 hours per month. We find that, once hours are reduced on 
a given piece of vrork. the supeiv'isor vrill strive to better these hours, 
knovring it is possible to repeat a previous reduction and bring nevr 
operators up to pre'i'ious standards. 
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The Budget Department is mentioned as another example of the use 
of an hour control because of the difference in size between it and the 
Comptometer Department. The latter has seventy-five employees, as 
compared with nine in the Budget Department. Yet the value of the 
control to the supervision is the same in one as it is in the other. 

Time Studies 

Where the units of work are highly repetitive and the amount of 
work to be performed per unit is constant, time studies can be used 
for more accurate control and for incentive payment. Time studies have 
been used in our company for cost estimating purposes, determining of 
savings in the purchase of office equipment, control purposes and in some 
cases for incentive payment. The latter use has been limited, but in 
each case where incentive payment has been used, the success of the 
plan has been dependent on the accuracy of the information upon which 
the standards are based. 

The use of reports enables us to measure the output of our various 
departments and unquestionably affects the output of each department 
and of each employee, with the result that the working morale is better 
than in an office without such controls. This result was not obtained 
by merely issuing a number of reports. Reports in themselves mean 
nothing unless the supervision and the personnel have been gradually 
taught their uses. This cannot be accomplished in a month or two. 
Good management in an office, like the management of any part of busi- 
ness, requires a nice balance between the various factors involved, which 
are personnel, salaries, supervision, management and company policies. 

A job order cost system. Certain office operations lend them- 
selves veiy readily to the application of job order costs. An ex- 
ample of this type of cost determination and control is the way 
in which the duplicating section of the office management division 
of a steel company handles this w^ork. 

A short time ago, the duplicating operations in this company 
were centralized under the control of the office manager. The serv- 
ices being rendered were analyzed and determined to be inadequate, 
and as a result obsolete equipment was replaced and the unit gradu- 
alty undertook the task of providing certain duplicating services to 
tlie entire general office. At the outset, the policy was established 
that no work would be undertaken wdiich could not be done more 
economically in the office than if it were sent outside. In order to 
adhere to this policy, a plan of costing was required. A job order 
cost system has proved to be successful. 

The equipment of this section included several typewriters used 
for stencil cutting and copy typing, a Vari-Tj^per, a stencil dupli- 
cator, an office offset machine, an addressing machine, and a col- 
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lating machine. The work handled by this group includes the pre- 
paration and issuance of circular letters and bulletins, manual 
pages, office forms (new and revised), and a small amount of direct 
mail advertising performed primarily for the advertising depart- 
ment. 

As soon as the group was organized, studies were made to make 
certain that the operators were trained in the proper performance 
of their jobs and that all possible simplifications in handling the 
work had been considered. 

It was then decided to consider each job handled on the basis 
of four factors; first, composition; second, duplicating; third, ad- 
dressing; and fourth, processing. Composition work includes 
straight typing, preparation of offset masters, preparation of sten- 
cils, and, when required, purchase of zinc photographic plates. The 
duplicating work covers all the operations involved in stencil and 
offset duplicating. The addressing factor includes the work neces- 
sary to address material, and the processing factor includes such 
operations as collating, stapling, padding forms, wrapping, etc. 

A job ticket was devised (see Figure 60) so that all time spent 
on each of these four factors could be calculated separately. An 
automatic time recorder is used to clock in and out on each phase 
of the job. For example, should a two-page typing job come to 
the department and should it be decided to run this on the off- 
set duplicator on a paper plate, the job instructions are written on 
the card and scheduled for the various operators. When the com- 
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Fig. 60 . — Job Ticket. 
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posing operator reaches the job, she clocks on the job and proceeds 
to type or Vari-Type the necessary masters. At the conclusion of 
her work on the job, she clocks out and inserts on the job ticket 
the amount of material she used, i.e., two or three masters. 

The job is next passed to the offset operator, and, according to 
schedule, she picks it up, clocks in on the job, determines her paper 
specifications and the number of copies from the job ticket, and pro- 
ceeds to run the work. She, in turn, enters on the job ticket the 
number of sheets she used in runnmg the job and clocks out. 

It is now necessary to collate page one and page two of this job, 
so it moves to the processing group, which, in turn, clocks in, per- 
forms the necessary collating function, and clocks out, and the job 
is completed. 

At the end of each day, the supervisor collects the job tickets 
' for all work finished and shipped and proceeds to cost the material 
and labor items. From a schedule she can determine the cost of 
the masters and extend that figure. According to a description of 
the paper she can determine the paper cost and extend that figure, 
and should anj’- other material costs have been involved they also 
would be calculated. As far as labor is concerned, this is calculated 
by subtracthig the time stamped at the left of the card from the 
entiy immediately above it. The time recorder calculates in 
hundredths of an hour. The total time on the job may have been 
.68 hours. This is entered, multiplied by a standard rate, and ex- 
tended to the right. This is done for all time accumulated on 
the job. The total of the material and labor costs is calculated 
and entered at the bottom right-hand corner. 

Some explanation is necessary about the method of calculating 
labor cost. This firm works a seven and one-half hour day, ’and 
the labor rate is determined by assuming at the outset that only 
six hours of this day will be spent directly in jobs which can be 
costed. The remaining time includes personal time and the per- 
formance of duties necessary to the work of the department but 
which are actually burden. Some of these duties would be cutting 
new addressing plates, inking up and washing down the offset 
machine each day, checking of addressing lists, experimenting with 
new types of work prior to actual performance, and so on. Proof- 
reading, incidentally, is charged as part of the composition factor. 

The daily wage of each operator is calculated, and the total of 
these wages plus the entire salary of the supervisor is divided by 
the total of the productive hours of all the operators. This yields 
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Bonus Payment Plan 

The work in our Central Transcribing Departments has offered a 
profitable and interesting opportunity for such a study. Centralization 
of this service was undertaken as early as 1924 in our Boston office, 
and subsequentlj'^ extended to four large field offices. Relatively large 
volumes of similar types of work justified a detailed analysis of each 
operation. Methods, layout, and equipment were standardized. Job 
specifications were drawn up; and time standards were established for 
each operation. A bonus payment plan, based upon these time stand- 
ards and standards of quality, was instituted first in Boston and later 
in the other large field offices. 

Inasmuch as the work performed for various operating departments 
differed in respect to average number of lines per sheet, vocabulary 
requirements, quality of dictation, and so forth, a plan of rotating the 
work among operators according to the order of reception was put into 
effect. Work rotation, especiall}’^ in the smaller units, has helped to 
deAmlop flexibility of the Avorking staff and higher standards of personnel 
capacity. Rotation has the added advantage of avoiding any appearance 
of faAmritism and any chance that equallj’’ productive effort would be 
paid unfairly. 

Under the bonus payment plan, time lost Avaiting for Avork is con- 
sidered the responsibility of supervision and administration, and is there- 
fore deducted from total working time before the computation of pre- 
mium minutes, and so does not penalize individual operators. 

The immediate effects of job definition, output measurement, and 
bonus payment aati'C speedier completion of good quality \A''ork and a 
more efficient use of equipment and other items inA’^olving relatiA'^ely fixed 
expense. This resulted in aA’^erage linage cost reductions of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. 

The bonus pa^unent plan has had intangible, as well as measurable, 
adA’^antages. TiirnoA^er of personnel in this seiwice has been' relatwely 
srnall, pointing to the probability of employee satisfaction. The quality 
of the work by well-trained operators has been kept at a high level. 

In addition to the foregoing adA’-antages, measurement of output in 
lines presented an excellent basis for computing unit costs and measuring 
the relattye efficiency of the different transcribing departments. 

Computing Monthly Costs 

Monthly aA’^erage costs per line for each unit Avere calculated by dhud- 
ing the total cost by the total number of lines typed. Since typing 
accounts for three-quarters of salary costs, or approximately 60 per cent 
of the total cost of the seiwice, the line was the best aALailable unit of 
measure. In this mannei' Ave obtained rough indices of departmental 
performance which required adjustments for factors beyond the control 
of supervisors or sectional office serAuce administrators. Such factors as 
varying salary' levels prevailing in different localities, varying rents, etc.. 
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had to be evaluated and discounted before arri%ung at final appraisals of 
efficienc3^ 

Monthly unit costs for each transcribing department were averaged 
and then used as the basis of departmental charges for the servdce. Each 
month the nmnber of lines produced for each “customer” department 
was multiplied by the predetermined tmit cost to arrive at departmental 
charges. Questioning of charges by department heads has led to studies 
which have increased administrative knowledge of costs and ability to 
control ser\dce expenses. 

Operators and supei^dsors are enabled to compare actual with stand- 
ard performance each day by computing work in minutes relative to 
standard, from their daily work sheets. Special tables simplify these 
computations. This daily control enables the super\dsor to correct 
promptly many high-cost-producing situations. 

Each week summaries showing the performance of indmdual operators 
relative to standard are posted in each Central Transcribing Department, 
and have stimulated healthy interest among the personnel and probably 
have helped to provide non-financial as well as financial incentives to 
profitable work. 

A weekty report showing departmental experience in lines produced per 
hour, substandard work, minutes of waiting time, absence, lines per sheet, 
and so forth, enables the general administrator of this sendee to control 
the Boston unit and to advise administrators in district offices regarding 
cost control. Monthly expense statements, which compare actual with 
predetermined imit costs, summarize relative departmental efficiency in 
rendering required sendee. 

The emploj'^ment of unit costs as s^’^mbols of managerial effectiveness 
has given life and meaning to the expense statements, and has contributed 
in no small degree to the development of central transcribing budgets. 
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4. The budget is then forwarded to the Home Office for review and 
approval. 

The final approved budgets are then returned to the office service 
administrators, and provision is made for comparison of budgets with 
monthly and cumulative actual expenses on subsequent reports of depart- 
mental expense. 

Comparisons of this type serve as guides to profitable analysis. Tin 
analysis and interpretation of discrepancies between budgeted and actua 
expenses discloses much information helpful to cost control. Further- 
more, the recognition of favorable comparative cost showings of indi- 
vidual administrators provides powerful incentives to the continuec 
progress of cost control. 

Summary. Measuring clerical costs and budgeting office ex- 
penses are matters in which every progressive office manager should 
take an untirmg and vital interest. In some cases, to be sure, partic- 
ularly in smaller concerns, complete and detailed analyses of costs 
may not be needed. Whatever the situation may be, however, it 
is obvious that until the office manager is able to prove conclusively, 
by facts and figures, that his is an efficiently and economically con- 
ducted department, he is in a vulnerable position. Only after he 
has put his own house in order should he suggest the adoption of 
cost-reduction programs and the installation of better manage- 
ment methods elsewhere. 
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It is almost trite to point out to the practical office manager 
and to the student of business the fact that at no time in the past 
tv,-eBty j-ears or more has the matter of employer-employee re- 
lations been more important than it is today. The many actirities 
usually referred to as personnel administrationj -R-hich are carried 
on bj’ business organizations*, the groRrth in the strength of labor 
organizations, and the activities of the federal and state govern- 
ments in the field of social security, all illustrate how important are 
the developments in this field. 

Obviously it is not possible to cover here the vrhole field of in- 
dustrial relations. The discussion therefore vill be confined to 
those phases o f personnel administration with vrhich the office man- 
ager is usually concemed — ^namely, employee selection, employee 
tr aining, compensation, and other personnel activities. Each of 
these four subjects is discussed in this and the three chapters which 
foUow. 


Tee Peofessio:^ of PEESoizcsL AniFES'iSESATioK * 


It is well, at the outset, to dispel one sottrce of confusion vliich may 
present itself to the executrie who has looked into the literature of em- 
ployee-employer relations or noted the practices of neiglhoring com- 
panies. "Industrial relations," "labor management,''’ “personnel manage- 
ment,‘‘ ''‘personnel administration*' — these and other terms have been 
used loosely and often interchangeably to describe that phase of manage- 
ment which is concemed with the most effective use of manpower. This 
diversitv' is merely a .symptom of the “growing pains"" of a relatively 
j'oimg profession, and the implied differences appear to reside primarily 
in the number and types of actirities which have been organized on a 
formal basis. 


The scope of industrial relations is considered by many to be more 
comprehensive than that of personnel administration, though the junct'are 
at which the one assumes the proportions of the other is not sharply 
denned- The passage of the Xational Labor Relations Act, the impact 
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of misc ellaneous labor legislation, and the more pronounced role of 

"unions in employer-employee dealings are primarily responsihle fnr_a! 
noticeable shift in emphasis to the broader meaning, particularly amon g 
the more sizeable companies. 

' IFor practical purposes, the terms “personnel administration” and 
“personnel department” have been adopted as most representative of 
current usage. However, in practice these designations do not constitute 
absolute criteria with respect to the nature of the programs they describe. 
Many “personnel or office managers” in both large and small companies 
spend a good part of their time sitting in on bargaining conferences, 
assisting in the settlement of grievances, and attending sessions devoted 
to planning and policy-making. Often, they find it necessary to delegate 
much of the responsibility for recruitment, training, placement, safety, 
and other personnel activities to members of their staffs. Such executives 
are, in effect, functioning as personnel relations managers. Again, other 
so-called "personnel directors” are primarily employment managers, per- 
forming few duties to warrant the former designation. It is evident, 
therefore, that the individual company, in establishing an organization 
for dealing with human relations, must exercise sound judgment in deter- 
mining the extent to which the project constitutes a full-fledged industrial 
relations program. This, in the last analysis, must be the guide to the 
appropriate designations for the various phases of the undertaking until 
such time as more precise definitions are formulated. 

Nature of the personnel function. A rather definitive statement of the 
nature of the personnel function is embodied in the blueprints of the 
reorganized and enlarged program of centralized control of personnel 
activities in a large company. This reads in part: 

“The personnel function is all-pervasive throughout our organization. 
It cannot be relegated exclusively to a specific department in the same 
sense that manufacturing is the specific function of the Manufacturing De- 
partment. The policies we adopt with respect to personnel must represent 
a consolidation of the aims of the top executives, the individual depart- 
ment heads, the supervisors down the line, and our employees in the 
ranks. At all times, the more long-range requirements which present 
themselves to the personnel executive as a result of his research and 
close intimacy with various phases of human relations must be taken 
into active consideration. Our personnel manager and the members of 
his staff assist in the formulation and coordination of policies and pro- 
cedures and facilitate their application through continuous consultation 
with operating personnel and through the provision of expert advice and 
specialized assistance.” 

From the foregoing, it is evident that the personnel department is not 
an operating unit, except within its own confines. Rather, it maintains 
a staff relationship with the other departments of the organization, and 
its success is largely dependent on the cooperation and active collabora- 
tion which it receives. Such cooperation stems from a sympathetic 
understanding of the role of such a department. Top management sets 
the pace in this respect. If it adopts a clear-cut personnel polic}’’ which 
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is eminently fair to all concerned, if it- is sincere in its endorsement of tbe 
contemplated program, if it has selected a high-grade specialist to direct 
the yrork, and if it is prepared to accord him recognition in the form of 
definite status, responsibilitj^ and authority, the vray is paved for organ- 
ization-vride acceptance of the nevr project. 

Today there is much tangible e'ndence of the personnel and oSice 
manager’s enhanced position. For example, it is novr accepted as best 
practice that he should report directly to the chief executive or other 
high-ranking official rdth compauy-vnde rather than departmental juris- 
diction. ’ In some companies with particularly well-developed personnel 
and industrial relations departments, it is not uncommon for the individual 
directing the program to enjoy the rank of 'vice-president on a par vrith 
operating \ice-presidents. 

Activities of a personnel department Companies foUow vari- 
ous patterns in assigning personnel responsibilities. Therefore, the 
following outline of activities classified bj' Dhisions can be con- 
sidered chiefly as an inclusive guide which may difier in accordance 
with the basic conditions prevailing within each company; 

l.J[he D irector of Personnel or the Off ice Maria.ger m<xy he charged 

vdth the jollovdng respon.rLtji.litie&: ^ 

a. lo formulate policies of industrial relations in collaboration with 
executive officers, and to implement those policies. 

b. To see to it, in collaboration with the appropriate line personnel, 
that the company’s personnel relations policies and practices are 
exec-uted. 

c. To aid in the interpretation of management policies to employees, 
and of emploj-ees’ points of 'view and attitudes to management, 
and, in collaboration with appropriate line and functional per- 
sonnel, to interpret the company and the job to emploj'ees. 

d. To aid all who direct the work of others to become better per- 
sonnel administrators. 

e. To establish and maintain contact vrith the labor union mo v’ement. • 

f. To aid in all collecth'e bargaining actmties. 

g. To inform and to ad'rise the management on matters affecting 
personnel relations. 

. Em-ployrnent division 

a. Xew empioymentf develop sources — ^recruit — ^inteniew — check 
references — authorize physical examinations — clear papers. 

b. Tests: interest — aptitude — ^trade — other, 

c. Induction program. 

d. Changes in status: transfer — promotion — ^layoff — ^leave of ab- 
sence — other, 

e. Salary' and wage adjustments. 

f. Employee rating. 

g. Termination interriews. 
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h. Vocational guidance. 

i. Personnel records and statistics. 

3. Medical divisio n 

a. Physical examinations: pre-employment — annual — special. 

b. Medical treatment and advice. 

c. First aid. 

d. Nursing service: investigation of absences — inspection of premises 
— home visits. 

e. Health education. 

■ f. Sanitation standards. 

g. Elimination of health hazards. 

h. Records and statistics. 

4 . Safety division 

a. Safety standards. 

b. Inspection of design, quality, and so forth, of equipment and ma- 
terials for adherence to established standards of safety. 

c. Safety inspections. 

d. Elimination of safety hazards. 

e. Investigation and report of accidents. 

f. Promotion of safety committee work. 

g. Safety education: manuals — ^meetings — contests — other. 

h. Records and statistics. 

5. Training divisiox t 

a. Training for production: job instruction — vestibule — other. 

b. Advanced training: instructor — supervisory — ^technical — execu- 
tive. 

c. Preparation of training materials. 

d. General education: educational refund plan — library — company 
publications — other. 

e. Suggestion system. 

f. Cooperative relationships with outside training and educational 
agencies. 

g. Records and statistics. 

6. Benefits and services division 

a. Group insurance: life — health — accident — compensation. 

b. Mutual benefit association. 

c. Hospitalization plan. 

d. Legal aid. 

e. Retirement plan. 

f. Thrift and savings plan. 

g. Dismissal compensation. 

h. Cafeteria. 

i. Recreational activities: social and athletic programs. 

j. Miscellaneous services. 

k. Records and statistics. 

7. Employee relations division 

~ a. Participation in collective bargaining activities — interpretation 
of policy. 
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b. Grievance adjustment: participate in grievance procedure — foilov 
up on all eases to insure that required steps have been taken. 

c. Facilitate indii-idual and group management-employee contacts. 

d. Records and statistics. 

8. Personnel research division 

a. Studies on all phases of personnel and industrial relations — ^testing 
programs, saferi*. health, and so on. 

b. .Job analysis, evaluation and classification (on cooperative basis 
vrith other divisions and departments) . 

. Preparation of manuals and forms. 

. Salary analysis. 

e. Development of standard practices and procedures. 

f. Personnel relations audit. 

g. ISIaintain records of, and report to management on: cost of living 
— ^market rates of wages and salaries — ^wage and salary plans, 
vacation plans, and so on. of other companies. 

h. Cooperation with all divisions on research and statistical actirities. 

i. Ziliscellaneous research and compilation of statistics. 
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and specific statement of the nature of the position and of the per- 
sonal qualilicatioiis and characteristics that one Y>iio orobablv ^Yo^^ld ~ 
be successful in the position should have. Tims, sucli items as a 
detailed list of the duties of the position, educational requirements, 
age, sex, physical qualifications if any. starting salarj’-, maximum 
salaiy, promotional opportunities, and other pertinent factors, 
•which together comprise the main pomts of the job, are set down. 
One of the principal purposes of preparing job specifications is that 
the person intervie'^'ing applicants can have a definite standard 
by which to judge the ability of the various prospecti'\'e employees. 

Figure 61 illustrates a personnel requisition form used by a well- 
known companjL 


PERSONNEL REQUISITION 


'rcr«rdcni;iMj xrdicf'i'.itt 
lo FVrscasel 


D\TE RBQVISITION N'O 


TEPARTMENT 


.LQC.KTION. 


-SlTERNnSOtl- 




JOS TITUC 


rf N»i 


ujt»Ra»pcp I omror Cook 


Adiiltoa 

Q 


□ 

I'trtTt-'* □ 

Q 


\ PI CATION* 



□ 

Tt-af«jrtfy 

□ 

[PflMTiae □ 

Fensle Q 

Crammkr 

D 

Cc^mertUl 

□ 

... . 




Hich 

D 

Eacisernet 

Q 

Rtpliirt'!.. 






Ce*let« 

D 

CtealoU 

□ 



— 

[ 


Oltei 



— 


IP ADDfTIOV TO fOnCil 5:r<Tt: 


STATE DITIE?. i^O SPECIAL KEQUREMENTV 



ArPr.o\ \us 1 

1 EFOR rntiiONNCL rETARTilCXT VfrKl 

m 

[ 1 1 ' lU'** } 

KPilARKS 


ill. 



! - ' 



- i 

1 


Fig. 61. — Pei'soiinel Reqinsition.- 


Preparing job analyses and specifications. Although it has come 
to be regarded chiefly as a tool for salary control and administra- 
tio n. job evaluation also is closely related to successful selection and 
, training. The basis for sound evaluation is careful analysis of the 
components of the position . This same analysis can be translated 
into specifications for selection and training. To be effective, job 
■ analysis should be a continuing function. Since we shall discuss 
job analysis and job evaluation in relation to payment in later 
chapters, the following paragraphs and illustrations are in- 


•-“How to Establish and I^Iaintam a Personnel Department." Rpso>irch Report Xo. 
4, .-Vmerican Management Association, 1944, p. 100 
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tended to indicate the manner in wMcli the National Broadcasting 
Company obtains information through job analysis to be trans- 
lated into job specifications and into the personnel requisition. 
The follovring procedure is used for the anatysis of nevr positions: 

1. iiTien a department head rrishes to establish a nevr position, he 
notifies the Job Anah'st of the Persoimel Department. 

2. The Job Anal3'st makes an appointment Yith the department head, 
or rrith ^homm.'er he mzy designate, to discuss the duties of the new 
position. The Anah’st records a description of the duties, at the same 
time checking the degree of various kinds of responsibilitj' vhich the 
job entails, the amoimt of experience and education needed for the posi- 
tion, and so on, 

3. The Job Anab’st consolidates the information obtained in Step 2 
and tjyies it on a job description form (see Figures 62 and 63 j. This 
involves recording the duties of the position in terms of werbs of action. 

4. The Anah'st evaluates the position bj* assigning a point value to 
each factor anakrzed and then determining in vrhich classification the 
total point evaluation places the position. She also compares the posi- 
tion being evaluated rrith other positions in the department and in the 
companj’ before setting a final classification and salarj- range for it. 

5. The Personnel Director notifies the department head b}' memoran- 
dum of the classification and salary range of the nevr position. 

6. Job descriptions are filed by salary ranges in indi'iddual department 
books. Each description is identified by a code number keyed to the 
salary book, vrhich contains names, salary ranges, position title, and 
classification of all employees. 

7. A completed copj* of Form B ^Figure 63) is forvcarded to the Em- 
ployment Office for use as a job specification in selecting the applicant 
requested by the department head through personnel requisition. 
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Mental and Visual Effort 
Physical Effort 
Working Conditions 
Channels of Promotion 

Jobs Below Jobs Above 

Department Company Department Company 

Comments 

Aptitudes and Skills Required: 

Machines Operated: 

Work Week: 

Preferred Age: 

Preferred Sex: 

Desirable Personality Traits: 

Supervision Eeceh-ed 
Contacts 
Education 
Experience 
Tr.\ining Time 

Fig 63 — Job Description (Cont.). 

It can be seen that information on such factors provides those 
charged vith the responsibility for selecting new employees with 
fundamental j'-ardsticks for intelligent appraisal. 

Sources of supply for office w^orkers. Job specifications or them 
equivalent give the emplo3mient manager or interviewer the specific 
information he needs in order to seek and mterview apphcants. 
The first step, of course, is to secure applicants. Emplo3mient 
managers use several sources of suppty for office workers. 

Emplo5mient agencies. A ver3’‘ considerable number of com- 
panies make extensive use of emplo3anent agencies, especially in 
large cities where there are man3'' agencies that specialize in provid- 
ing office emplo3’’ees. While there are certain objections to emplo3'- 
ment agencies, especially from the emplo3'-ee’s standpomt, the writer 
is of the opmion that the agenc3^ provides a convenient source of 
suppl3'- not readil3’' obtainable otherwise. The emplo3mient agenc3’' 
is a useful clearing house to which emplo3’-ees wishing to secure a 
position ma3’- go and to which emplo3’^ers needing apphcants may 
come. It ma3’^ be that the agencies, especiall3’- the larger ones, 
cannot give a great amount of personal attention to each appheant 
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2. To detect the presence of remediable physical defects in order to 
enable the worker to correct them. 

3. To determine the presence or absence of serious organic disease, 
either of which may have an important bearing on employment 
selection. 

4. To prevent the spread of communicable disease by the exclusion 
of infected persons. 

Advantages. 

1. Presents a favorable opportunity for health education. 

2. Enables the early discovery of disease. 

3. Makes possible the proper placement of the worker. 

' 4. Helps to prevent or lessen the effects of epidemics. 

5. Tends to reduce absenteeism, when used as a part of a health service. 

6. Is a factor in lessening accident occurrence. 

7. Reduces the possibility of unjust claims for injuries. 

8. May increase efficiency and production through proper placements. 

9. Provides a means for economic control of future medical expense. 

Protection for the worker, the fellow workers, and the industry 
are the chief motives that should actuate the inauguration of 
pre-employment physical examinations. They should never be 
adopted solely with the idea of weeding out the unfit. 

Efficiency test s.^- Efficiency or work sample tests are those given 
to a person trained in a given operation to see how well he can do 
it. Under this heading come typing and stenography, compto- 
meter, billing-machine, and punch-card operations, and any othe r 
work for which mechanica ll y trained people are hire d. A sample 
of the work is given them to determine how well they do it. While 
tests of ability such as these have the merit of giving the applicant 
a practical job to do, it must be remembered that, from the appli- 
cant’s standpoint particularly, tests given in this way may be some- 
what unfair, in that the applicant, being desirous of securing the 
position and being especially anxious to make good on this trial, may 
become nervous and fail to do as well in the test as she could do 
under, normal circumstances. 

Mental alertness and aptitude tests. Such tests are an effort 
to determine ability in advance of training on the job . Traits 
tested by this group range from physical fitness and mental ability 
to temperamental suitableness. They are the tests by which a 
company attempts to avoid unprofitable training and unsatisfactory 
end results. In this connection it should be borne in mind that at 
least 90 per cent of all applicants are untrained for the particular 
jobs that they are to do. 
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17. Verifying Strength of established habits Speed and ease with which acquired information 

can be used is a promise of quick absorption 
of similar tasks 

18. Vocabulary Verbal facility Level of command of English 
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The mental alertness test is nothing more nor less than a general in- 
telligence test. It has been found to be of most value as an aid in initial 
selection. Such a test (vithout regard to the particular kind of clerical 
v'ork involved) vill aid materially in selecting the better candidates for 
employment. When given between the initial and the final inten-iew, it 
helps eliminate many obviouslj’’ unfit candidates and thus saves con- 
siderable time and expense. A mental alertness test seems to indicate 
better than any other type of test what is known as “general promot- 
ability,” which is an indication of the probable job level to which the 
indmdual is likely to be promoted ultimately. 

An aptitude test is one which will indicate (before specific training) 
the degree of success an individual probably would attain if he were 
given the requisite training. If it becomes desirable to promote a 
number of emploj^'ees to clerical work consisting primarily of discussion 
and correspondence, an appropriate aptitude test would indicate which 
employees would have the greatest chance of success and which would 
be most likety to fail. The test scores, therefore, could be used in con- 
jxmction with other pertinent e\’idence in reaching some decision on 
which of the emplojmes to promote." 

In its interesting report on “Experience with Emplojinent Tests,” 
the Xational Industrial Conference Board, Inc. has prepared a use- 
ful table which includes the tjqies of items found in clerical tests 
in use and which gives some interpretation of the particular tjqie 
of item and the function or functions that the test evaluates.^ 

Two examples of clerical tests. A popular condensed mental 
alertness te st is the Wonderlic Personnel Test. It is a short-form 
mental ability or mental alertness test which was originally de- 
veloped and used in a large financial organization. The instruction 
sheet which is reproduced in Figure 65 is indicative of its nature 
and make-up. 

Another test form which is representative of many in use is the 
Minnesota ^'ocational Test for Clerical Workers. The instruction 
sheet is reproduced in Figure 66. 

The whole subject of tests is a large and technical one. There 
is not enough space for an extended study of it in this book. An 
office manager who proposes to adopt such tests in his own organi- 
zation should carefully consider the matter from ever}' angle and 
should certainly fortif}^ himself with the necessar}^ knowledge re- 


” Mitchell, J., Fer^=on, L. W., Hull, K. L., Office Organization and Per-onnel 
Problem^!, 0. Series No. 94, American Management A==ociation, 1941- 

^‘■Experience with Employment Tc-=ts'^ Studies in Penonnrl Policy. Xo 32. Na- 
tional Indu'^trial Conference Board, Inc., 1941. 
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garding tlie principles of psychology and their application to tests 
of mental ability. 


WOftOtMtIC 

PERSONNEL TEST 

FORM A 


NAME. . — ~ - — J>iti 

(Ple«M Pnat) 


READ THIS PAGE CAREFULLY. DO EXACTLY AS YOU ARE TOLD 
DO NOT TURN OVER THIS PAGE UNTIL YOU ARE 
INSTRUCTED TO DO SO 


This U a test ol problem solving ability. It contains various types ol questions. Below is a sample 
question correctly filled mr 
REAP Is the opposite of 

1 obtain. S cheer. 3 continue, 4 exist, 8 sow .... I B \ 

The correct answer Is* sow * (It is helpful to underline the correct word ) The correct word is numbered 
6 Then write the figure 5 in the brackets at the end of the line 

Answer the next sample question yourself 

Gasoline sells for 23 cents per gallon What will 4 gallons cost? . [ ) 

The correct answer Is 93< Therefor just place in the brackets 
Here is another example: 

MINER MINOR— Do these words have 

1 similar meaning. 2 contradictory. 3 mean neither same nor opposite? ( ) 

The correct answer is *mean neither same nor opposite** which is number 3 so all you have to do is 
place a figure * 3 ' in the brackets at the end of the line 

When the answer to a question is a letter or a number, put the letter or number in the brackets. 
All letters should be printed. 

This lest contains 80 questionv It is unlikely that you will finish alt of them, but do your best 
After the examiner tells you to begin, you will be given exactly 13 minutes to work as many as you 
can Do not go so fast that you make mistakes since you must try to get as many right as possible 
The questions become increasingly difficult, so do not skip about Do not spend loo much time on 
any one problem. The examiner will not answer any questions after the test begins. 

Now, lay down your pencil and wait (or the examiner to tell you to begin I 

Do not rvm the F^ge amHI you ^e told to do jo. 

H f F ty^irrlK 

f aS/itarV r r H o/r'lft, "W CrO»r Strr*l Cltn<9€ ttl •«*. Att ».|Sr» rrw>»<V ifcf Mjfcl tS>» 

1**1 ** snj (krrMt ••• /«'■> ^7 W vlf*** »«y, vAriarr att 

w/V ^ «'« /BrattSfV (rr* (o* m** 


Fig. 65. — ^^Vonderlic Instruction Sheet. 

Final selection. The final step in the usual empIo3aTtent pro- 
cedure is the selection of the successful applican t. Only in a 
small number of cases does the employment manager, ofl&ce man- 
ager, or interviewer make the final selection. The usual procedure 
is for the interviewer to make a preliminary selection from among 
all those who apply, but to leave the final selection to the executive 
in whose department the vacant position exists. Thus, if fifteen 
persons applj’- for a vacant position in the bookkeeping department, 
the interviewer may select four or five applicants who he thinks 
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are the best of the group and send these one by one to the head 
bookkeeper or chief accountant, who will interview the applicants 
again and make the final selection. In this way the department 
head is relieved of the routine work of interviewing a considerable 
number of persons, but at the same time he has an opportunity 
to make the final choice. 


MINNESOTA VOCATIONAL TEST FOR CLERICAL WORKERS 


(Arranged by Dorothy M Andrcv/ under the direction of Donald G Paterson and Howard P, IxingsuS) 

Coyynrbf IPJJ PifetolstKaJ CarpotUtM, S22 Filefc Awenoe t nr Ycfk f? V 


Name_ 


-Date- 


TEST 1— Number Comparison 

Number Right 

Number Wrong 

Score = R-W 

Percentile Rating 


TEST 2 — Name Comparison 

Number Right 

Number Wrong 

Score = R— W 

Percentile Rating,..,.,,- 


Instructions 

On the made pages there are two tests One of the tests consists of pairs of names and the other of pairs of 
numbers If the ono names or the two numbers of a pair arc exactly the same make a check mark (V) on the line 
between them, if they are dt§erent, make no mark on that line When the examiner says 'Stop' draw a bn^ 
under ibe last pair at which you hate looked 

Samples done corrccily of pairs of Numbers 
79542 79524 

5794367 V 5794367 

Samples done co'rectly of pairs of Names 
John C. Lind'r John C- Lrrdrr 

laTWlors Sjrrdicaie \r Investors Syndate 
Nauf try (he samples tr/ou 
06273894 &3Z7m4 

5273S4578 527384573 

Kew York World New York World 
Cargjll Gran ^ Oirpl Cram Co 

This IS a lest for Speed and Accuracy Work as fast as you can without making mistakes 
Do not {urn this page until you are told to begin 

friaiH la U S A 


Fig. 66. — Minnesota Instruction Sheet. 


Employment records. The principal records that should be kept, 
^ in o rder that the office manager may have complete intorraation 
^regarding the personnel, are the following: ' 

1 . Application blanks. Everyone who applies for a position, 
regardless of whether he is employed, should be required to fill out 
an application blank. Considerable study has been given to the 
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question of exactly how much and what kind of information should 
be given by the applicant on the application blank. However, such 
points as name, address, business, and home telephone, married or 
single, salary expected, educational record, record of previous posi- 
tions held, business and personal references, reasons for desiring to 
leave present or last position, and so on, are among the more usual 
questions asked. Application blanks or cards are usually filed 
alphabetically by the name of the applicant. 

For those applicants whose qualifications are such that they 
may be considered for a position which may open to them in the 
future, it will be necessary to classify and cross index by occupa- 
tions the application blanks which are retained and filed. Figure 
67 shows an application blank which is designed to meet the general 
needs of most companies and which incorporates the specific require- 
ments of the company concerned. 

2. Employee’s personal h istory card. The employee’s personal 
history card is a fundamental and indispensable record of present 
employees. When a new employee is hired, the personal history 
record card is started. This card provides spaces for recording the 
progress of the employee during his period of employment. In 
addition to his personal history, such as name and address, which 
may be copied directly from the application blank, the card pro- 
vides space for showing the name and number of the department 
to which the new employee is first assigned, the initial salary 
received, changes in departmental assignment and salary that may 
subsequently take place, date and reasons for leaving, and so on. 

In addition, in cases where a company conducts employee-train- 
ing classes, the personal history card should provide spaced for 
showing the kinds of courses the employee has taken, his grade 
or standing upon the completion of the course, and so on. Further- 
more, in companies that sell stock to their employees under some 
kind of a stock-ownership plan, where thrift or saving plans are in 
force, where employees serve in social activities, or where a group 
insurance -plan is in operation, the personal record card should pro- 
vide spaces for recording this information. Figure 68 shows a 
complete employment-history record. 

3. Record oj labor turnover. Records of labor turnover, together 
with analysis of the reasons why employees leave, give the ofiice 
manager the most useful and interesting sort of information regard- 
ing the effectiveness of present personnel policies, as well as the 
attitude of the employees toward the company as a whole and 
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Fig. 67a. — Application For Employment. 
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Fig. 67b. — Applicatioa For Employment (Coni.), 
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Fig. 68b. — ^Employment-History Record (Coni.). 
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toward tlie iiidi%'idual situations. Figures 69 and 70 illustrate such 
records. 
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Fig. 69. — ^Record of Labor Tiimover, 

Office personnel records, Xo single text can hope to cover the 
combinations of forms which are in use or which might best St 
the needs of any particular company. Onl^' careful sun*ey and 
determination of needs and requirements will enable the office 
manager to arrive at anj- conclusion as to those forms which will 
facilitate the program of personnel administration. 

In many organizations the employment records, in addition to 
application blanks, emploj'ee’s personal historj* card, and labor 
turnover record, maj* con^t of all or several of the following tmes 
of records, some of which are used in accumulating data for such 
central records as those herein described: 


a. Personnel requisition. 

b. Source of applicant's record. 

c. Job speciScation. 

d. Preliminary application form. 

e. Preliminary and final interview records. 

f. IMedical examination report. 

g. Pre-empIotTnent test report. 
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Fig. 70. — Monthly Turnover Report. 
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h. Bond application. 

i. Reference inquiry' and reply. 

j. Employment- notification. 

k. ISTotice of change in status and/or salary. 

l. Training record. 

m. Periodic merit ratings. 

n. Attendance and punctuality reeord. 

o. Accident report. 

p. Individual production records. 

q. Termination form. 

r. Suggestion record. 

These forms and records exist in increasing frequency someirhat 
in ratio to the size of the company. The names by Tvliich these 
forms are designated also vary, but in general the designations are 
descriptive of their nature and purpose. Such records are not in 
themselves elective, but integrated purposefully into a program 
of personnel research and administration they can serve veil and 
should be regarded as a djuamic tool. 
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Training and Promotion of 
Office Employees 


The old-school point of view towards employee training was that 
employees should secure all their education in school and that no 
educational activities need be or should be carried on by the com- 
pam'- itself beyond those that might be necessarj’- to instruct the 
new employee in the details of his position. Indeed, some com- 
panies stiU follow this practice to a large extent. 

Obviousty such training is inevitably of the hit-or-miss kind. 
The new employee first spends a short time listening to the depart- 
ment head explain the work of the department. He is then given 
a desk and some work to do and told that the person next to him 
will answer anj'^ questions he may want to ask regarding the way 
m which the work is to be done. The result of such a haphazard 
plan is that the employee makes many unnecessary mistakes and 
acquu'es information regarding the duties of his position in a most 
unsystematic manner. 

Todaj’’ progressive firms realize that such methods are extremely 
wasteful. As a result, organized training for office employees is 
regarded as a fundamental and essential part of a well-balanced 
and thorough personnel program. 

Advantages of training office employees. After the use of care- 
ful selection procedures at the time of the employee’s entry into 
the company, it is no less important that steps be taken to offset 
what are verj" often recognized shortcomings in order that fullest 
efficiency and emploj^’ce adjustment may be obtained. A policy 
- of promotion from within the company has little meanmg if no 
assistance is offered to the employee so that he may acquire the 
skiffs and ihformatibn~ ne eded for advancement. Some feeling 
exists that worth}*^ and ambitious empiej’^ees will seek to advance 
and improve of their own accord. This is true in some instances, 
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but more often than not such efforts are spasmodic and only in- 
directly related to company nfeeds. 

Particularly in those companies with expressed promotion and 
transfer policies, formal classroom training courses have been de- 
veloped to prepare employees for advancement. There has been a 
healthy trend towards development of planned on-the-job training 
as well. The trend in the direction of more training results from 
the fact that measurable advantages are to be found. 

Tr aining equips the employee with such skills as are necessar y 
to do the job well. It therefore enables him to make up for lack 
of specific experience. It prevents deficiencies and so reduces 
expensive turnover. 

Training well done produces greater efficiency and lowers salary 
expense.^ It results in higher quality and better service. Training 
can effectively cu t down errors and uneconomical operating wa ste. 
It reduces turnove r. For these reasons it can be a factor in improv- 
ing morale and loyalty to the organization. Supervision can be 
reduced, and better adherence to and execution of company policies 
result. 

The point can be made that the employee places a value on 
intelligent guidance and that training provides advantages for him. 
Where incentives are operative, a direct increase in earning power 
should come about. In other cases, indirect increases in earning 
power bring benefits. These may come through promotion or 
through greater flexibility and adaptability. When the employee 
knows his job, he feels greater security. The work tends to require 
less effort, and the employee gets greater satisfaction and interest 
through an understanding of requirements and abilities. 

Types and methods of employee training. Ind uction procedures 
are often set apart from specifically designated training activities. 
However, the tangible result of a selection program is an influx 
of employees new to the company, all of whom must be oriented 
and trained.^ 

Induction 'procedures. Each of these men and women represents to 
the company a tremendous potential in good will, loyalty, and steady, 
skillful service. To each of these individuals, in turn, the company 
represents a potential of work satisfaction, pleasant associations, and 
fair treatment. The extent to which these potentials are realized by both 


i“How to Establish and Maintain a Personnel Depnrtment,” Research R(porl 
No. 4, American Management Association, 1944, p. 40. 
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will depend in good measure on the manner in which new recruits are 
introduced into the organization. Obviously, a well-balanced personnel 
program will not provide extensive controls over the quality of per- 
sonnel hired and then leave to chance the reception accorded the new- 
comers, the information given them, and their progress on the job. 

It is the duty of the personnel officer or office manager, therefore, to 
appraise the effectiveness of existing methods of orienting new employees 
and to introduce a sufficient amount of standardization into the process 
to insure that every individual receives uniform consideratioU. At the 
same time, the program must retain sufficient flexibility to allow for 
varied needs on different jobs in different parts of the ‘organization. 

_ A number o f objectives have b een posited for the indnp.tinn_ prx)gi:a.m_ 
Br oadly, the intention is: 

1. To encourage in the employee the feeling of “belonging” by extend- 
ing him a courteous and friendly welcome. 

2. To give the employee accurate information about the “policies which 
govern management and the practices which it endeavors to observe in 
its relations with its employees.” 

3. To teach the employee to perform the job to which he is assigned 
and to promote his understanding of his responsibilities and privileges in 
relation to the workplace. 

4. To insure by systematic follow-up in the early stages of employ- 
ment that the measures cited in (1), (2) and (3) above have operated 
to secure the desired adjustment in the worker to his work environment, 
and to the company as a whole. 

Following is a summary outline of an induction program for new em- 
ployees. Because it is really a composite of the programs of a number 
of companies, the outline is both general and comprehensive. The vari- 
ous items should be studied in the light of the induction needs of the 
individual company, as influenced by the character of the operations 
carried on, the nature of the employee groups involved, and other specific 
considerations. Only in this manner can the necessary modifications of 
procedure be determined. 

Participation of the Personnel Department 

A. Introductory information. 

1. Company — histoiy, development, organization, management, 
products — also the industry, if this is thought desirable. 

2. Personnel policies — ^what the new employee can expect of the 
company and what the company expects of him. 

3. Terms of employment and general rules and regulations. 

4. Employee benefit plans, off-the-job activities, self-improvement 
opportunities. 

(The above information may be presented in booklet form, or better 
still, booklets may be used to supplement verbal explanations.) 

5. Company facilities. 

6. Community facilities. 
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7. Job — general remarks about the department, its organization 
personnel, type of work, hours, salaries and opportunities. Introduction 
to company or department executives. 

B. Follow-up interview. 

This may be left to departmental supervision but should, in any case, 
be included. It presents an opportunit}'- to answer any questions on the 
employee’s mind and to ascertain his reaction to the induction program. 
It may call for a repetition of some or all of the introductory informa- 
tion and may also include a tour about the offices. 

Participation of the Line Organization 

The following may be handled by line supervision or may be delegated 
to staff assistants or training supervisors; 

A. Introductory information. 

1. Introduction to departmental supervision. 

If the information imparted by the employment department has all 
been given at one time, it will be desirable to repeat a great deal of 
information on the company, its policies, etc. This information may he 
given by higher departmental supervision. 

2. Introduction to new employee’s supervisor. 

3. Departmental rules and regulations, tour of department, 

4. Departmental facilities, 

5. Job — duties, standards, hours, salaries, workplace, use and care 
of office machines, etc, 

6. Introduction to fellow employees — ^the relation of their jobs to 
new employee’s. 

This may include assignment of new employee to sponsor with whom 
the new man may feel freer to talk and ask questions. 

B. Follow-up interview. 

May substitute for or supplement employment department follow-up 
and may be conducted by higher supervision or staff assistant. 

1. Company history, development, products, policies, etc. 

2. Employee benefit plans, etc. 

3. Terms of employment. 

4. Company and departmental rules and regulations, etc. 

5. Job— duties, standards, etc. 

6. Tour about the office. 

It is evident from the foregoing that it would be difficult to define 
the precise points at which the induction program starts or ends. Like- 
wise, the period of time over which the proce.ss extends — ^the so-called 
"spread” of the induction — cannot be delimited. In the fullest sense, 
the introduction to the job may be said to begin when the applicant pre- 
sents himself for the initial interview and is given some facts about 
the work. Normally, it may be considered as finished when the employee 
has had sufficient time to digest the required information and to apply 
with a reasonable degree of success what has been learned. 
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Types and methods of employee training. . JThree principal 
kinds of employee training methods are commonly found : 

^ T irst, there is training for new employees. Such work consists 
primarily of instructing the new employee specifically regarding the 
nature of the work to be done and the way in which it is to be 
done. Second, there is promotional training, which is designed to 
traih present employees for the job ahead. Third, there is employee 
training of a more gener al nature, which is usually given to super- 
visory and executive forces . 

There are various methods utilized in the training of clerical 
employees. One method which is named on the basis of its use 
in industrial training is vestibule training. Generally, this is off- 
the-job skill and information training involving factors that most 
nearly approximate those found on the job. The actual job duties 
are demonstrated and practiced under a planned program. 

The conference method is frequently used to present portions 
of supervisory and executive training programs. 

Lecture courses are the least desi rable for training purnoses but 
^ und er c^tSi circuhistances, caused b y subject matter or size of 
._JIie_emp.loy_ee_group to be instructed, may be expedien t. 

In addition to the three principal kinds of training outlined 
above, a number of companies use other training devices such as 
cooperation with outside educational institutions, instruction 
manuals, house organs, and employees’ papers. Training by the 
use of such methods, however, usually supplements the other more 
definitely organized methods already mentioned. 

Points to be considered before starting employee training. 
Regardless of what kind of training is to be given or whether, as 
is sometimes the case, a company deems it advisable to give all 
three types, there are certain matters of policy and procedure that 
must be decided before a start can be made. 

First, there is the question of attendance. Shall attendance by 
employees be voluntary or compulsory? Shall the classes be con- 
ducted on company time or on the employee’s time? Voluntary 
attendance on the employee’s time, or compulsory attendance on 
company time, comprise the usual combinations in use. 

Second, there is the question as to the nature of the work to 
be given. Shall the content of the courses be general or specific? 
For example, a company may decide to give a course in business 
correspondence. It is apparent, however, that before the content 
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of the course can be planned, a dedaon mua be made as to -^vhetber 
the material is to deal chiefly -idth the principles of business cor- 
respondence,. or whether it is to be based largely on the correspond- 
ence problems of the particular compano*. Similarly, in planning a 
course in bookkeeping and accounting, a decision must be made 
as to “hether the course shall consist largely of the theor/ of double- 
entiy' bookkeeping and accounting, or v,-hether the various accounts 
and specific procedures of the company are to be u>ed as a basis. 

Third, there is a question of vrho shall give the course of instnic- 
tion, Shah company executives conduct the vrork. or shall out- 
siders frequently teachers in local educational institmionsj be 
engaged for the ~ork? In this connection it is vrorth~hile to re- 
member that company executives maj' kno~ the vrork of their 
resyjective departments exceptionally ~ell but may not have the 
abilirr to explain it clearly to others, kloreover. there is alvays 
the question of rrhether the employees taking the course vdll not 
perhaps feel that the executive is assuming a good deal in the 
vr&y of experience and knorcledge “.'hen he attempts to ‘‘lecttire'’ 
to others about it. On the other hand, no outside teacher, no 
matter ho~ ermerienced or competent he may be. can possibly 
kno~ the peculiar problems and details of the company's opera- 
tion in the vray that the executive knovs them. 

Fomth. there is the q'ue.stion of po-ssible coor>eration vrith exist- 
ing educational institutions. In cases “here classes in various 
business subjects are already being given by schools or colleges of 
recognized standing in the communir.'. some companies do no: 
attempt to duplicate such ~ork for their ovm employees but merely 
make arrangements "vhereDv emplovees mav enroll in certain classes 
as special students, the company- sometimes pao'ing a .share of the 
tuition fee. 

Fifth, if a company establishes a number of employee training 
comses in dinerent subjects, the content of each course must oe 
carefully vorked out. There must be no overlapping in sub;ee: 
matter: rather, it .should be coordinated. For example, ass'ure 
that a compan;.' is gi'.-ing a course in stenography to r.'pists. and 
that in the same organization a course in business corresponaence 
is being conducted. The question immediately arises as to horr 
much business English should be given in the stenographic c1as=. 
This is especially lilrely to be a problem if ali stenographers are 
urged to take the course in business English, in order t.-ia: they 
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may be able to write better business letters, and also to qualify 
themselves for positions as private secretaries. 

Training new employees for their initial work. The problem 
of training new employees for their initial work involves consider- 
able study. Training, to be useful, must be a planned technique 
of imparting skills and useful knowledge to people. 

The modern techniques still adhere to the tried formula of 
“tell the emplo3'-ee, show the employee, have the employee do the 
job or operation, and check him and correct him." However, m 
_ addition, it is now understood that the ottlce worker should know 
the purpose of his assignments and their relationship to other 
work in the organization. Skillful supervision begins with skillful 
training and the new employee will perform much more effectively 
if steps are taken in his training to point out to him the relative 
importance of the several components of his job. 

Another phase of training is based upon job methods. A course 
of training for the new employee should embrace instruction in 
the best arrangements of ph5^sical facilities for the performance of 
the work. 

Industry has made extensive use of time and motion stud}’-, which 
is designed to determine the simplest and most economical manner 
of performing a given job. In framing the new emplo3^ee in the 
office, it is equaUj’- important that he be instructed in the use of 
the simplest and most effective motions and work flow. Similarly, 
the timing and rate of speed at which given motions or steps of 
•the job are performed are important. If standards are determined, 
the training of the new employee for the attainment of effective 
speed is simplified. 

. Industrial training emphasizes the gains in elimina tion of. spoil- 
age an d waste through training. Accuracy and the elimination of 
errors that are equalty uneconomical in the office operation should 
be stressed as the final phase of training for the new emploj'^ee. 
Instruction throughout should point out the need for accuracj'^ 
and should indicate where such accuracy is essential. 

Promotional training . The second principal type of training for 
offic e employees is promotional trainin g. As the phrase indicates, 
it is designed to train present emploj^ees for the job ahead. 

Various methods of promotional training are used. Courses in 
specific company procedure covering such activities as bookkeeping, 
order handling, and secretarial work maj’- be made available to 
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present employees who are in beginners’ positions, doing mail and 
messenger work and general clerical activities. More general 
courses in such subjects as business English, salesmanship, account- 
ing, traffic management, and credits and collections may be given 
by the company or offered to employees in cooperation with estab- 
lished educational institutions. 

One of the most frequently used methods of promotional train- 
. ing is the understudy plan, whereby selected individuals are 
'p laced in key p ositions as assistants to department heads a nd execu- 
tives. The executive makes it his business to see that the assistant 
has full opportunity to learn all about his work. Periodic discus- 
sions may be held at which the executive explains the reasons why 
present procedures exist and why certain decisions were made in 
a particular way. After the assistant is thoroughly trained and 
experienced, he is promoted either to the position which he has 
been understudying or to another of equal importance in the 
company. 

Employee training, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company is a leader in the field 
' of j oS~and promotional training for office employees. Because of 
this, in addition to the fact that the nature of its business is such 
that practically all employees, aside from the field force, are clerical 
workers, the methods of this company offer an excellent illustra- 
tion of what may be included in a comprehensive training plan. 

All training courses for office employees are given on the em- 
ployees’ time after office hours and without charge to the employees. 
Among the courses offered are the following: 

Typing. Both group and individual instruction are given in 
touch typing. 

Stenography. Special attention is paid to rapid and accurate 
transcription of notes, and special attention is given to proper punc- 
tuation, neatness, setup, and so on. 

Dictaphone. vStudents are required to transcribe, on the t}q)e- 
WTiter, previously used cylinders. This training is given on the 
job with due consideration to spelling, punctuation, general neat- 
ness, and so on. 

Business machines. Classes are held in calculating, key punch, 
and tabulating machine operation. 

Principles and practices of life insurance. This class covers such 
subjects as tables of mortality, premiums, types of contracts, claim 
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settlements, group and industrial insurance, reserves and surrender 
values, selection of risks, treatment of sub-standard risks, the annual 
statement, investment of assets, internal organization, agency- 
organization, insurance regulation and supervision, insurance laws, 
and history of insurance. 

Business English, elementary. The elementary class is for those 
without previous formal training in business English. Particular 
attention is paid to grammar, sjmtax, and so on. 

Business English, advanced. Admission to these classes is limited 
to those who have completed the elementary work, current enroll- 
ment being approxhnately 250. Emphasis is given to actual letter 
writing and composition. 

Actuarial. For fift}'- years the company has maintained classes 
in mathematics and the actuarial science for the purpose of pre- 
parmg students for the exammations given bj’- the Actuarial Society 
of America and the American Institute of Actuaries. Identical 
examinations for the first eight groups of studies are given by 
both the Society and the Institute, and separate classes are con- 
^ ducted for the preparation for each of these examinations. Classes 
for Parts 1 to 4, inclusive, cover principally the mathematical 
processes. 

Transfer and promotion. The principle of giving present em- 
ployees the first opportunity to take positions involving larger 
responsihUity and carrying a higher rate of pay than those which 
tliey are now holding is of course a well-establislied one. In order 
to put it into practice, however, it is necessary that there be avail- 
able carefully worked out and detailed desci’iptions of ei'ery posi- 
tion in the form of job specifications, and that the records of the 
personnel be so arranged that the names of present emploj^ees 
who may be fitted for advancement may be readily available. It 
is also most important that a clear-cut distinction be made between 
a transfer and a promotion. The former word usually means 
inerety a change from one position to another without an increase 
in the responsibility of the work and usually without an increase 
in pay. Promotion, on the other hand, means inmiediate advance- 
ment in responsibility and an inunediate or subsequent increase in 
salar3^ 

. The so-called three-position plan of promotion represents the 
i deal method. Under it eacli emplo^^ee — and executive — is not only 
doin g his o wn work;_ at the same time he i s both learning the job 
above him and training someone under him. I n actual practice. 
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however, the adoption of such a plan obviously is not always 
possible. Furthermore, individual personalities necessarily play a 
most important part. 

Further consideration will be given to the subject of transfer and 
promotion in connection with the discussion of salary standardiza- 
tion in Chapter 23. 

Employee Training, Swift and Company^ 

What Swift does can often be done on a smaller, but wholly similar, 
scale by smaller companies. For example. Swift employs 120 employee- 
instructors. A much smaller company could perhaps employ one em- 
ployee-instructor. Swift uses more than a dozen types of training 
programs, each designed for a specific purpose. Employees may take a 
four -year course, or a two-day course. The training program for Swift 
office boys has been in effect for more than twenty years. Messengers, 
file clerks, junior clerks may enroll for a four-year course, which takes 
the form of wmekly, one-hour meetings throughout the year. The first 
two years they are taught general background, a sort of bird’s eye view 
of Swdft’s setup. The third year they are instructed in Swift’s buying 
and selling methods, and the fourth year they are taught packing house 
economics. In all, they receive 160 hours of instruction. Coupled with 
daily work experience, this training program turns out a high type execu- 
tive in due time. 

Executive and supervisory training. The selection and train- 
ing of individuals who in time will be capable of holding important 
executive positions is a matter to which business organizations 
have given a great deal of attention, particularly in recent years. 
It is now recognized more clearly than ever that it is both unsafe 
and unwise to rely on the mere chance of being able to find a 
qualified executive when he is needed. Progressive concerns today, 
therefore, besides taking definite steps to locate potential executive 
personnel long before there is a definite position available, are 
giving special attention to the training which those thus chosen 
shall receive. 

It is important in this connection to consider supervisory training 
and development as the keystone of any long-term executive train- 
ing program. Supervisory skills have become largely those of 
human relations and those of getting results through the effective 
direction and coordination of the work of others. 


^ IndusLrial Relations Handbook, edited by Aspley, J. C., and \yhitmorc, E., The 
Dartnell Corporation, Chicago & London, 1943, p. 312. 
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An interesting comment on this problem is provided by the 
following excerpt: ® 

So far as the exact content of supervisory training programs is con- 
cerned, there is considerable variation in subject matter and in the 
emphasis placed thereon. Any comprehensive program, however, should 
include consideration of these general areas: 

Principles of organization: organization plan of the department con- 
cerned; the distinction between responsibilities and relationships of 
operating and staff departments. 

Personnel administration: existing policies and their background; 
advance discussion of changes in policy; analysis and handling of com- 
plaints and grievances; and similar matters. 

Cost control: proprietary viewpoint; purpose of accounts, analyses, 
records; budgetary control plan and procedure; types of expense and 
their control. 

Quality control: principles of quality control. 

Planning and scheduling: explanation of the whole system of planning 
and stabilization, from the top down, presented by those responsible. 

The outstanding techniques employed to vitalize the supervisory train- 
ing program are listed below. Companies have used them singly and in 
combination, and none of them is mutually exclusive: 

1. Understudy method of on-the-job training, applied with adaptations 
to the various supervisory levels. 

2. Conference method. 

3. Modifications of the conference method, combining lectures, dis- 
cussions, films, the case method of presentation, and other techniques. 

4. Lecture method. 

5. Reading assignments and distribution of pamphlets, manuals, policy 
bulletins, and other instructional material. 

6. Field trips to other companies, and interdepartmental trips. 

7. Membership in management associations and other professional 
groups, and attendance at periodic meetings and conferences sponsored 
by such groups. 

Executive training plans. The importance of executive training 
and some of the 'methods used to select and train executives are 
outlined in the excerpt below.'* 

Executives do not spring forth full blown. Neither are their talents 
solely the product of some inherent maturation process, requiring no 
external stimulation. Experience is fast teaching the fallacy of providing 
extensive training for employee and supervisory groups, while neglecting 
to cultivate the aptitudes and to enhance the performance of those who 

® Holden, P. E., Fish, L. S., and Smith, H. L, Top-Manaqemcnl Organization and 
Control, Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Calif., 1941, p. 113. 

'‘“How to Establish and Maintain a Personnel Department,” American Manage- 
ment Association, 1944, p. 64. 
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are guiding the destinies of enterprise. As one executive so aptly says: 
“Business can no longer 'R'ait for leaders to happen — ^it must make them 
happen.” 

The all-round development of present and potential executives must 
thus be an objective of every veil-balanced training plan. True, persons 
of executix'e caliber are usuall}’ self-motivated to increase their stature 
and competence; they evolve their ovm techniques for promoting their 
knovledge of people and processes. In fact, a small compan}* with a 
relative^ limited executive staff may have to rely heamly on the indi- 
mdual initiative displa 3 'ed bj* its top men in making themselves better 
administrators and encouraging the development of promising members 
of the organization vho must ultimately succeed them. Hovever, as 
the size of the establishment increases, and with it the number of persons 
vho must function in executive capacity, the advantages of more system- 
atized efforts in this area are self-mident. 

Plans of executive training and education are as varied as are the 
requirements of the companies for which thej* are designed. However, 
examination of the contents of a number of programs reveals certain 
suggestive features all or manj* of which are included in the indi^'idual 
companj" plans. 

1. Objective methods are emploj'ed to identify indimduals within the 
organization who give evidence of the capacity* to attain standards set 
for the executive personnel. Such persons are earmarked for advance- 
ment in accordance with the organization’s •‘promotional sequence” 
arrangement. 

2. Colleges, technical schools, and similar institutions are canvassed 
to find jmung people of executive “timber.” Upon graduation, the most 
desirable of these candidates are emploj'ed and are launched on a pre- 
scribed course of de^'elopment over an extended priod. This r&ay involve 
a combination of on-the-job training in many or in all departments of 
the business, -with classroom and other instruction. 

3. For the continuous development of present executive personnel, 
regularly scheduled conferences are held to promote interchange of ideas, 
to discuss company policies and procedures, to condder industrial rela- 
tions problems, etc. 

4. Companj* schools offer carefully developed curricula for executive 
training to supplement the planned job experience, and cooperative 
arrangements are maintained with educational institutions whereby' vari- 
ous types of related instruction are provided for the executive trainees. 

5. Every senior executive has the responsibilitj* of guiding the develop- 
ment of his understudj' or subordinate executive. He delegates execu- 
tive responsibilities of motmting complexity to this indi^ddual gradually, 
obsen'es and evaluates the individual’s performance, and gives counsel 
and constructive criticism. 

6. All executives are encouraged or required to analyze their jobs so 
that the}' may better determine their particular strengths and weaknesses 
in relation to what is required of them and take steps to remedy any 
deficiencies in their personal equipment. 
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7. Company membership is maintained in professional management 
associations and reputable semi-private organizations which direct a flow 
of timely educational and technical reading matter to the executive 
group. Many such organizations hold periodic conferences, attended by 
executives from various parts of the country, at which information is 
shared and given. In addition, the librarian or some, other member of 
the company personnel staff selects books, magazines, and other material 
for routing to executives. 
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Other Personnel Activities 


The office manager, acting in his capacity of chief personnel 
officer, is usually either directly responsible for, or vitally inter- 
ested in, a wide variety of other personnel activities, in addition 
to the selection and training of office employees. These include 
such matters as free time allowances on account of sickness, vaca- 
tions, and absence for other reasons ; the company library ; employee 
publications; insurance; pension plans; financial aids such as loans, 
Christmas clubs, and savings funds; and other employee activities, 
including cafeterias, suggestion systems, length-of-service clubs, 
and athletic associations. Each of these matters is discussed briefly 
in this chapter. 

Free time allowances . For obvious reasons, every comnany 
pays its office employees a certain amount for which it receives no 
L ser vice m return. I'ardmess, illness, vacations, and absence f or 
personal reasons no rmally amount to at least 5 per cent of the time 
_ for which an employee is paid during the y ear. If proper care 
is not taken, this figure may be as high as 7 or 8 per cent. Thus 
for a company with an annual office pay roll of $1,000,000, the 
loss because of lax methods may easily amount to as much as 
$25,000 or $30,000 a year. Viewed in this light, it is apparent that 
the establishment and administration of policies and rules covering 
free time allowances is no mere theoretical consideration but an 
important practical matter. 

The National Industrial Conference Board conducted a survey 
among companies employing salaried office employees and found 
that of the more than two hundred companies reporting, while 
almost all had established definite policies, these varied with size, 
location and industry.^ 


^See National Industrial Conference Board Report on Personnel Practices in 
Factorj' and Offices, II, 1943. 
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Tardiness. Tardiness, particularly in reporting for work in the 
morning, is an ever-present problem in practically every oflBce. 
The methods used for securing as high a percentage of “on time” 
arrivals as possible, however, vary widely. 

In general it has been found that tardiness can be reduced by 
educational efforts. Penalties, such as docking, arouse resentment 
and do not always accomplish their purpose; offering a direct 
incentive for better attendance generally serves to improve attend- 
ance records ; the choice of incentive depends to a large extent upon 
conditions peculiar to the individual employment situation. 

The National Industrial Conference Board survey, taking cog- 
nizance of the tendency to establish positive practices which reward 
punctuality, found that of 284 reporting companies only 16 granted 
special awards for punctuality.^ 

Time clocks.^ The companies which employ large numbers of wage- 
earners are more inclined to require clerical employees to punch time 
clocks than is the case among firms whose primary function is some 
type of office work. Among companies in professional service fields — 
insurance, advertising, management consultation — only 15 per cent use 
time clock records for clerical employees; among printing and hardware 
manufacturers the percentage rises to 80. This fact holds good whether 
companies are considered in relation to the size or the location of the 
community in which they are doing business. 

In the entire group of contributors to this report, approximately two- 
fifths use time clocks for clerical workers. No doubt a factor which has 
had an effect on the situation is the general dislike of office personnel 
for this device. Those industrial relations workers who believe that the 
salaried employee’s approach to employment is fundamentally different 
from that of the factory worker invariably mention this attitude as one 
of the distinguishing characteristics between the two groups. 

Sickness. Practice varies widely with respect to' the length of 
time for which an employee absent on account of sickness may 
be paid, either in full or in part. If there is a health insurance 
program in effect, which provides that an employee shall receive 
a stated amount after a given waiting period, usually at least two 
weeks, the company frequently pays the full salary for the first 
two weeks of illness, after which the employee is paid from the 
insurance fund. 

“National Industrial Conference Board Report on Personnel Practices in Factor>' 
and Offices, II, 1943. 

® “Working Conditions in 222 Offices,” Report No. 542, The Dartnell Corporation, 
Chicago, 1946. 
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To illustrate the lack of uniformity and the diversit}’- of plans, 
the Sick Leave Table which tabulates the results for 227 com- 
panies reporting in the National Industrial Conference Board 
survmy is reproduced in Figure 71- 

In dealing -with the problem of absence due to illness, the office 
manager needs to guard particularly against two situations that are 
not uncommon. The first is the case of the sickly employee whose 
intentions and ability are above reproach but whose health is 
precarious. The obvious thing for the ofiBce manager to do in such 
cases is to secure the ad\dce of a physician and act accordingly. If 
the company maintains a full- or part-time doctor, the matter 
can usually be handled satisfactorily through him; if not, competent 
outside assistance should be secured. UTiile the cases of such em- 
ployees are often distressing, it is clear that no company can be 
expected to continue in its employ persons whose health will not 
permit them to work with reasonable regularity. 

The second tjqDe of situation, which merits constant watchful- 
ness, is the employee who feels that he is “entitled” to a minimum 
sick leave everj’’ year. Such cases should be dealt with diplomatic- 
ally but firmly and can best be handled by making it clear to the 
emploj^ee that payment for absence on account of sickness is dis- 
tinctly a pri^■ilege rather than a right. A number of companies 
handle aU such situations very satisfactorily by the employment 
of a full- or part-time nurse who calls at the homes of employees 
vdthin a few hours after they report being sick. 

Vacations. A usual practice is to give a two- week vacation to 
all office employees who have been with the company for one year 
prior to the beginning of the vacation period. Often, employees 
with less than a year’s sendee receive one day of paid vacation for 
each month of employment prior to the vacation period. Some 
firms are more liberal, granting full two-week vacations with pay 
to all those employed prior to Januaiy’^ 1. IMost companies specify 
the period during which vacation must be taken, often June 1 to 
September 30, but here again a number of companies allow em- 
ployees to take their vacations whenever they wish to. pro^dded 
a satisfactory'- working schedule can be arranged. 

There has been a distinct trend towards greater liberality m 
the matter of vacations. I\Iany companies now allow employees 
to begin their vacations at the close of business on Friday, even 
though the office may be open on Saturday during the vacation 



SICK LEAVE 


Number of Companies, by Salaried Employees 
per Establishment 


Policy' 

Total 

Under 

250 

to 


5,000 

and 


No. 

% 

250 

999 


CKmr 

Pay for absence if ill or injured. . 

220 

95.7 

74 

89 

43 

14 

Do not pay for absence if ill or in- 







jured 

3 

1.3 

2 

1 



Have no fixed rule 

7 

3.0 

3 

. - 

2 

2 

Total 

230 

100.0 

79 

90 

45 

16 

lilaximum period for which 'regu- 
lar salary is paid during ab- 
sence 







Varies to length of service 

63 

27.8 

21 

21 

16 

5 

3 days 

1 

0.4 


. . 


. . 

5 da}’'s 

1 

0.4 


1 


. . 

1 week 

11 

4.9 

1 

4 


1 

10 davs 

2 

0.9 



1 

1 

12 days 

1 

0.4 

1 




2 weeks 

24 

10.6 


12" 

3 

i 

18 days 

1 

0.4 



. . 


3 weeks 

1 

0.4 


1 

, * 


1 month 

11 

4.9 


5” 

1 


6 weeks 

1 

0.4 





2 months 

4 

1.8 

1 

2 


i 

3 months 

3 

1.3 

1 

2 



6 months 

6 

2.6 


2'» 



No limit 

19 

8.4 


10 

3 

i 

Individual basis 

37 

16.3 

11 

10 


6 

No fixed rule 

41 

18.1 

18 

19 

4 


Total 

227 

100.0 

77 

89 

45 

16 

Minimum service requirements in 
order to receive full salarj’’ 
during sick leaves 







None 

36 

15.9 

18 

13 

5 


3 months 

1 

0.4 

1 

* ■* 



6 months 

4 

1.8 

1 

3 



1 year 

7 

3.1 

1 

5 


1 

2 years 

1 

0.4 

1 




4 years 

2 

0.9 

2 




5 J’ears 

1 

0.4 

1 




Individual basis 

60 

26.4 

16 

18 

IS 

8 

Not explained 

40 

17.6 

11 

20 

7 

2 

Graduated plan 

34 

15.0 

10 

13 

8 

3 

No fixed ride 

41 

18.1 

15 

17 

7 

2 

Total 

227 

100.0 

77 

89 

45 

16 ' 


* One company pays for an additional two weeks at lialf pay : one company pays for 
additional time on an individual basis. 

’’ One company pays for an additional montli at half pay. 

' One company pays for an additional twelve months at half pay. 

*' One company pays difference between Group Health Insurance and regular pay 
during the period. 

Eig. 71. — Sick Leave Table. 
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period, thus in effect granting an additional haK-daj^s vacation. 
More and more companies, however, especially in the metropolitan 
centers such as New York and Chicago, are either closing their 
offices entirely on Saturdays during the summer or operating with 
only skeleton staffs. In these centers, too, there is a growing ten- 
dency towards the five-day week throughout the year. Many 
companies allow employees to take an extra week’s vacation, or 
e^nn more, at their onm expense. In some cases length of sendee, 
or a perfect attendance and punctuality record, entitles an employee 
to a paid vacation longer than the average. 

The scheduling of vacations is often the responsibility of the office 
manager. The usual practice is to have each department head 
or supervisor work out the schedule for his own department. The 
particular time when each indiffidual will be away may be deter- 
mined by seniority or more often informally by lot among the em- 
ployees themselves, with, of course, the approval of the supendsor. 
It then becomes the office manager’s task to coordinate all vacation 
schedules and. to keep the pajunaster or cashier advised so that the 
necessary arrangements can be made for paying each employee 
before he leaves. 

The DartneU Report on Working Conditions in 222 Offices sum- 
marizes the practices found in 1946.^ 

Vacation policies. Approximately three-quarters of the clerical work- 
ers in the reporting companies receive a two-week vacation with pay 
after one year’s employment. A tendency may be noted, however, among 
the other companies to use the vacation as an incentive or punitive 
device. 

In the companies using vacations as incentives the length of time 
given usually increases in relation to the length of time the worker has 
been with the compan}^ Here is a sample schedule of this sort, used 
by the Krey Packing Company: 


1 to 5 years’ sendee 1 week 

Over 5 j'ears’ sendee 2 weeks 

Over 15 years’ sendee, women 3 weeks 

Over 20 jmars’ sendee, men 3 weeks 


These schedules usually provide for one-week vacations at the end 
of one year, rising to two weeks at the end of two, three, or five yearn 
with the company. One of the most liberal policies is that of Columbia 


“Working Conditions in 222 Offices,” Report No. 542, The DartneU Corporation, 
Chicago, 1946. 
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University, which gives its clerical workers two weeks after one year, 
three weeks after two years, and four weeks thereafter. Another com- 
pany awards vacation time on the basis of one day for each six months 
of service with a one-week minimum. 

IMost companies give no vacation at all to employees who have been 
with them less than six months, and prorate vacation time for personnel 
who have been in their employ more than six months and less than a 
year. A day for a month is typical of the organizations which have 
two-week ^mcations. In a few cases the vacation time is included in a 
general total with sick-leave time. One such plan gives a total of two 
weelcs’ sick leave, not cumulative, and one week of extended disability 
time, both of which are subtracted from vacations if they are used. 

Two companies reported that their vacation policies included a pro- 
vision for extra time as a bonus for regular attendance during the year. 

Other causes of absence. In addition to tardiness, illness, and 
vacation, there are a number of otlier reasons why employees may 
be absent. 

Members of the National Guard must not only do a regular 
tour of dut}'’ annuall}’’, but are of course subject to emergency calls 
as weU. The annual service period usually comes in the summer, 
so that Guard members ma}^ spend their I’acations in this way. 
Comparatively few companies allow employees time off with pay 
for National Guard duty in addition to their regular vacations. 
On the other hand,, absence on account of emergency service is 
usually paid for. 

Emplo3'-ees are customaril}'’ paid for the time tliej’- are absent on 
account of jurj’- duty. 

lUness or death in the familj’-, weddings, and otlier personal 
matters also necessitate occasional absence b}’’ oflBce employees. 
Unless the case is an unusual one that makes it necessai'}’- for the 
employee to be awaj'^ for a considerable length of time, or unless 
an emplojme makes an unreasonable number of requests, the usual 
practice is to accept such absences as unavoidable. 

Overtime. It was general practice, prior to the enactment of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act (Wage and Hour Law), not to pay 
office emplo3’'ees for overtime work on the grounds that the3’^ re- 
ceived paid vacations and were not docked for various absences 
just discussed. It was felt that this and other benefits differentiated 
between the hourty worker and the salaried employee. However, 
the fact that the Wage and Hour Law embraces maity office em- 
plo3’-ees and that the hourty emplo3^ee has graduall3" obtained many 
of- the benefits which were soleh’- those of the office emplo3-ee have 
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brought about major changes in overtime practices for salaried 
employees. 

Although a commentarv on overtime practices follows,, the author 
calls to the attention of the oSce manager the absolute necessin* 
for conformance to the requirements of the Federal and State Tl'aa'e 
and Hour Laws which obtain in the case of a particular company. 

In 1945, the Commerce and Industiy' Association of Xew York 
Inc. conducted a sun'ey of clerical personnel practices. Two hun- 
dred and fifty-five companies were polled and the four tables in 
Figure 72 indicate the variances between practices. 
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In many cases, however,^ office employees receive supper money, 
provided they work a stated length of time, usually at least two 
hours and sometimes three, beyond the usual closing hour. 

The supper money payment is intended merely to reimburse the 
employee for the out-of-pocket expense he incurs by reason of eating 
in a restaurant rather than at home. If the employee lives at home 
or boards, such a payment accomplishes its purpose, with perhaps 
something to spare. If, however, the employee customarily eats 
at restaurants, then the payment of supper money represents a 
real saving to him. Some companies, especially those that operate 
their own employee lunch rooms for noonday meals, provide an 
evening meal free and consequently pay no supper money in cash. 

The office manager should give particular attention to overtime 
and to pajmients of supper money for two reasons. In the first 
place, an unreasonable amount of overtime, particularly if it is 
long continued, not only hurts morale but also is indicative of im- 
proper organization. A department, whose normal operations re- 
quire the services of ten people should have ten employees who 
work, for the most part at least, regular hours and not eight persons 
most of whom customarily work overtime two or three nights a 
week. In the second place, the office manager should guard against 
a situation developing in which an employee purposely attempts to 
supplement his regular salary rather materially by supper money 
payments. Cases have come to the waiter’s attention in which 
employees have added as much as 15 to 20 per cent to regular 
earnings by overtime work, some of wffiich, at least, proved upon 
investigation to be quite unnecessary. 

The five-day week. The Dartnell Survey previously referred 
to showed an interesting trend regarding Saturday wmrk; ® 

The companies were divided about equally betw^een those wdiich require 
employees to work a half day on Saturdays and those wdiich have adopted 
five 8-hour days as the wmrk wmek. A definite relationship may be seen 
between the size of the community in which the company is located and 
its policy in this respect; in metropolitan areas of over a million popula- 
tion 71 per cent of the contributors close their offices on Saturday, while 
in the smallest towns only 55 per cent have such a policy. Equally 
definite is the relation between the area in winch the company operates 
and the attitude towmrd a 5-day wmek. The East and South are approxi- 


® “Working Conditions in 222 Offices,” Report No. 542, The Dartnell Corporation, 
Chicago, 1946. 
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matel}^ tliree-quarters committed to it, while only one quarter of the 
group in the West gives employees Saturdays off. 

In general the question of Saturday work is not related to the type 
of business in which the company is engaged. Not unnaturally, how- 
ever, it is organizations of the types which have direct personal rela- 
tions with customers which most often offer the inducement of remain- 
ing open on Saturda 5 '’s. Reporting banks, for example, were unanimous 
in requiring a 5%-day work week, and three-fourths of the retailers 
surveyed had. the same system. 

The use of Saturday work as a penalty for tardiness or absence was 
reported by a few companies, and several are using staggered systems of 
one sort or another. Under such arrangements, emplo^mes may work 
one Saturday a month, or every other week, to keep office open on a 
skeleton staff basis. 

It seems a safe prediction that the trend toward abandoning Saturday 
work will continue, both for its effect upon morale and for the reduction 
in operating costs which it produces. Studies of the relationship of 
productivity to length of the working day have shown that unit output 
suffers as much from too short a work period as from too long sustaining 
effort. Office managers in companies with provision for a 5%-day week 
will usually admit that “not much gets done on Saturdays anyway.” 
There is no question about the morale value of the 5-day week; employers 
in critical areas during the war found this a valuable inducement in 
hiring new personnel. 

Although it has been pointed out that Wage and Hour Laws must 
be the determining factor, the office manager, for morale reasons, 
will find it helpful to keep informed on area and community prac- 
tices. The Dartnell Report contributes the following on work- 
week practices: ’’ 

Work week. The 40-hour week is accepted almost unanimously as 
standard for clerical workers, according to the contributors to this report. 
A few companies work slightly longer, a few slightly shorter, periods, 
but the general pattern is built around the 40-hour system. 

Of course, a wide variation is possible, and does occur, in the arrange- 
ment of the work week. There is a definite tendency, for instance, for 
the working day to start and end earlier the farther west the company 
may be; only one third of the eastern companies begin work at 8 a.m., 
while nearly two thirds of the west coast companies do so. More than 
a quarter of eastern organizations open their offices at 9 a.m., but only 
5 per cent of the western companies start this late. 

Earlier hours are also typical of smaller communities. Three com- 
panies in cities of under 10,000 population reported work days start- 
ing at 7 a.m., and more than half of this group is at work by 8 o’clock, 

"“Working Conditions in 222 Offices,” Report No. 542, The Dartnell Corporation, 
Chicago, 1916. 
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while not a single small-town company begins as late as 9. At the 
opposite extreme, nearly a quarter of the organizations in metropolitan 
areas begin work at 9, and two reported a work day beginning at 10. 

National averages, however, are concentrated in two main groups — 
8 to 5 and 8:30 to 6. Nearly half of the reporting organizations use 
one of these periods as the work day. A great majority, too, begin and 
end the day on the hour or half-hour. 

Lunch periods. In considering the work week it wall be w^ell 
if the company studies the matter of the time and length of lunch 
periods. Such periods now differ and most often fall between a 
half hour and one hour. There are isolated cases where either less 
than a half hour or more than one hour are granted. The lunch 
period should be governed by the nature of the work week, the 
nature of the work performed, the community eating facilities, 
and, of course, whether or not the company provides cafeteria serv- 
ice. 

Rest or relief periods. One practice w^hich has spread from the 
factory to the office is the assignment of morning and afternoon 
rest periods. Here again, such practice wall be governed by the 
conditions found within a given company. Where the clerical wmrk 
performed is of a monotonous nature, rest periods have proven 
effective in increasing the rate of productivity in the office and 
in reducing errors. Under certain circumstances, the granting of 
such periods which can be scheduled and controlled reduces un- 
official rest periods taken by the employee. A good many com- 
panies have resolved the matter and assign ten- or fifteen-minute 
morning and afternoon rest periods for the office staffs. 

The company library. Office management has found that not 
only direct training but steps which are generally aimed at improv- 
ing the level of education and diversion for the employee are wmrth- 
wffiile in terms of improved employee relations and employee morale. 

A company library can contribute to the knowdedge of the em- 
ployee and can be integrated into the employee services program. 
On the average, less than half of the companies employing office 
workers maintain their own employee or company libraries. How^- 
ever, the number is on the increase. 

If a company has a well-organized research or statistical depart- 
ment, the company library is often an important part of it, and 
the librarian may report directly to the department manager, 
How’-ever, there are many cases in which the office manager is 
the responsible executive. 
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Company libraries almost always contain technical and serni- 
technical books and current jieriodicals having to do with the indus- 
try or line of business in v/hich the company is engaged. In addi- 
tion, many have a diversified assortment of general books on such 
subjects as history, travel, literature, and biography. Some have 
current poiiular magazines, and a few libraries have fiction. The 
total number of volumes may range from dOOO to 50,000; Ihe 
annual operating cost, including book purchases, from $.0000 to 
.$20,000 or more; and the number of employees from one to as 
many as ten. 

O'he Armstrong Cork Company maintains a circulating and refer- 
ence library of about 5,000 books and periodicals with a librarian 
and assistant librarian in charge. The books consist largely of 
technical and biographical wwks and those on industrial relations 
subjects. Approximately 800 books and magazines are circulated 
each month. 

Many companies like the Armstrong Cork Company 'have main- 
tained libraries for many yeans. The method of organization and 
operation differs from company to company. In some instances 
the employees have been permitted to set up lending libraries run 
by themselves on a mutual and cooperative basis. This has been 
done where the number of employees is small. 

In other large companies the organization and operation have 
been put under the charge of experienced librarians expressly em- 
ployed for the purpose. Many large cities through their public 
libraries make it possible for companies to e.stablish a branch in 
the company offices. 

Employee information. There arc many reasons v/hy inform- 
ing employees is an important phase of any employee relations 
program, but the basic purposes are to promote the best possible 
public relations and to achieve maximum efficiency at lowest cost. 

No company today is sufficiently independent .so that it can ignore 
the public relations factor. The employees of a company can 
easity be the heart of any public relations program. This is par- 
ticularly true of local companies and of companies in smaller towns 
and cities where community relations and employee relations are 
almost one. 

Most employees v.mnt to be proud of the organization for ^vhieh 
they work. If they can be told what the aims and jjurpose of 
a company are and believe that the,se arc worthwhile, they are on}> 
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too willing to pass their beliefs on to their friends, relatives, and 
all of the public with which they come in contact. Service organi- 
zations such as airlines, railroads, and express companies have long 
realized this and have done their best to “sell” the public through 
their employees. For public relations purposes it is important to 
let the employee know what you are trying to accomplish, why it is 
a useful goal, and what part he can pla}- in it. 

The second reason for informing employees is to achieve maxi- 
mum efficiency at lowest cost. All of those things which contribute 
to good public relations are tied into good employee morale. As 
such, good morale brings about efficiency and low costs. 

Employees usually want good leadership, recognition as indi- 
viduals, and knowledge in advance about changes that wall affect 
them. How well the}'' are informed governs the degree to which 
these requirements are met. 


k The methods 



1. Supervisor’s personal contacts with employees. 

2. Staff' interviews. 

3. Group meetings. 

4. Memoranda or letters. 

5. Bulletin boards. 

'^^6. House organs (magazines or newspapers) . 

7. Employee manuals. 

». Annual or periodic reports to employees. 

9,. Public address systems, 

lo\ Visual aids (slide film, motion pictures, posters). 
ll.'^Outside publicity (newspaper and magazine). 


Supervisors personal contacts with employees. The point at 
w hich management has fallen dowm most often is in its failure to 
- str ess the iniToor tance of tlm su pervisor’s fmict i on in informing em - 
ployees. All of the other instruments for informing employees 
should be subordinated to the supervisor’s responsibility for telling 
the employees all that they ought to know. As a matter of fact, 
the other devices are very often excuses for failure to provide the 
supervisor with the information he needs and, in turn, are excuses 
for his failure to inform employees. In a word, the key to an 
employee information program should be the supervisor. He 
should be well informed and should know' wdiat the other methods 
of informing employees are, wdien the}'' are to be used, and what 
they are to say. 

If this fundamental is recognized and accepted, the other devices 
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can be looked on as accessories and can be useful in strengthening 
an employee information program. Too often we inform groups 
of employees and forget the individual. The supervisory contacts 
are important since the supervisor works with the individual. 

Staff intervievjs. One major function of the interviewer in any 
personnel organization should be to give information. Usually in 
the induction procedure previously outlined we find tlie u.se of a 
staff interview. At the least, the employee is informed in such an 
interview about pay, hours of work, benefits, and chances for 
advancement. 

Group meetings. Most often the employee attends a group meet- 
ing as a part of an orientation or induction program. Here he may 
be told about getting to and from work, eating facilities, absences 
and latenesses, locker and washroom information, medical services, 
miscellaneous rules and regulations, place in the organization, and 
more about benefits and policies. 

Memoranda or letters. The new employee may receive a letter 
of welcome from a company official or an informative memorandum 
which tells him .specifically the terms and conditions under which 
he has been employed and which at the .same time welcomes him. 
Some companies send such letters to the home as soon as the 
employee is signed up. The personalization of such letters is im- 
portant, If they are to be sent, care should be taken in not over- 
doing the tone of them and in making certain that names and 
addresses are correct, .since .sloppine.s.s can do more harm than good. 

Bulletin boards. Many companies place bulletin boards so that 
it is necessary for the employee to pass them on going to his work 
place, to lunch, and on going home. Unfortunately, most com- 
panies use bulletin boards as isolated catch-alls. If they are to 
be used, attention should be given to their layout. They should 
be placed so that all em])loyees must pass them, and they should 
be kept up to date and integrated into the over-all employee in- 
formation plan. One company occa.sionally puts teaser items on 
the boards, such as bulletins announcing, for example, that if the 
employee will call or write in he will be allowed to order some 
special item. This keeps reader intere.st up, as does the calendar 
of company events which the employee learns to rely on as his 
guide to company activities. 

House organs. In issuing such employee publications, it is 
importaiKTTTavbid achieving more harm than good, to conform to 
good editorial standards, to avoid over-editorializing, and yet to 
achieve good company relations by using news stories and by makmc 
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the house organ more than a gossip sheet. If it can be written by 
the employees, so much the better; but obviously it must be con- 
trolled by a proficient editor who can achieve desired ends through 
an employee staff. For example, skilled editors feel the best way 
to promote the sechrity and benefits of a retirement plan is to 
run a well-handled, well-illustrated story of the happy lives of pen- 
sioners, with liberal use of testimonials. The employee generally 
wants a house organ of and for tlie employee. 

Most large companies are resorting to the house organ as an 
effective means of informing employees. The primary purpose of 
the house organ is to build employee morale and foster better 
cooperation between the company and its employees. The best 
way to get cooperation in the office is to make each employee feel 
that he contributes to its success. The same rule, handled by a 
skillful editor, will work in editing the office publication. A mes- 
sage from the president has its place, but so has a message from 
the office boy. The function of the office house organ is to help 
stimulate a spirit of fellowship and cooperation, a realization of the 
conunon ends to be met bj'- the organization as a group. 

Employees’ publications must be human if they are to be suc- 
cessful. Contents will vary with the business of the company; 
details of make-up, typography, and general features will follow 
largely the likes of the editor, but if the editor appreciates the 
importance (to himself) of each individual employee, and the 
importance to the company of welding the group into an harmoni- 
ous whole by catering somewhat to their individual likes, the house 
organ can be a power for good beyond the dreams of its best 
wishers. 

Readers’ interest depends to a great extent on the physical ap- 
pearance of the publication. It must present a clean-cut, business- 
like appearance, free from mechanical errors. Nothing kills inter- 
est more quickly than slovenliness in composition or printing. Poor 
cuts or paper, and tj’pographical errors, will ruin the best of reading 
material. No matter how interestmg the material is, an attrac- 
tive and readable appearance is necessary. It is also well to bear 
in mind that house-organ readers are busy people. This fact has 
a direct bearing on the appearance of the publication, for if a busi- 
nessman picks up a house organ that is large or thick, he generally 
lays it aside until he has more time. • 

Employee manual. Such manuals usually give the employee 
information on the history, aims and purpose, and organization of 
the company and of the working conditions, benefits, practices, 
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Determining amoimt of life insnrmice. Life insurance is payable for 
death for any cause. The amount of insurance may be determined in 
several wa 3 's. It ma}* be based on salary classification, or it maj'- be 
a flat sum for each emplo^me. 

Figure 74 shows that undei' the fort^' plans that graduate life insur- 
ance on the basis of emplojme compensation, the average plan provides 
a death benefit of approximate^ one 3 'ear’s paj*. Under the ninety-four 
plans which grant the same amoimt of life insurance to all emploj'ees, 
nearly three-fourths provide a death benefit of 81,000. 

Employee contrihntions. If the emploj’ee contributes to the cost of 
life insurance, the maximum emploj'ee contribution maj’’ not exceed 
60 cents per 81,000 per month under the standard table and up to 80 
cents per month if the industiy is hazardous or there is a large propor- 
tion of Negroes in the group covered. 

Terminotion of coverage. The insurance of any emploime auto- 
maticalh- terminates when his emplojmient ends. 

Group accident a7id sickness msttrance. Group accident and sick- 
ness benefits perform a valuable function in industrial life todaj’. 
Thej’- provide the worker with financial protection against the loss of 
income because of disabilitj'. According to insurance underwriting 
regulations, the eligible emploi'ee is entitled to disability benefits when 
he is incapable of performing his duties because of illness or non-occupa- 
tional accident. The emploj'ee need not be confined to, the house 
because of his disability but must be under the care of a plysician. 

The minimum number of emplojmes which maj' be included in a ^oup 
contract varies somewhat. In some group companies the minimum ma^- 
be as low as twenty-five, but a more common practice is to require a 
minimum coverage of fifty lives, the same as for life insurance. If the 
plan requires emploj’ee contributions, at least 75 per cent of those eligible 
must participate. If the minimum coverage is less than fifty, an even 
higher percentage of paidicipation is required, according to the regula- 
tions of some insurance companies. 

Benefits. The maximum weekty benefit allowable bj* the group com- 
panies depends on the amount of insurance underwritten, or upon the 
number of lives covered, or upon the industrj*. The largest benefit that 
am* insurance companj* will underwrite is 840 a week. If the emploimes 
are grouped bj* eamings classes, the benefit ma^* not exceed a stipulated 
percentage of the compensation. For example, under the reidsed regula- 
tions of one insurance companj’' the maximum benefit in anj* class may 
not exceed one-half of the maximum classification in the class, or three- 
fifths of the minimum in the class, whichever is less. 

Nature of disability. Under group accident and sickness insurance, 
benefits are given for temporaiy or permanent total disability resulting 
from sickness or nonoccupational injurj*. Self-inflicted injuries are 
excluded' from benefits. Insurance companies also exclude injuries re- 
ceived in connection with militari* or naval organizations in time of 
var or riot, or while performing police duti* as a member of any mili- 
or naval organization. 
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two forms; (1) noncontributory plans, under which the employer pars 
all the premiums ; and (2) contributor}' plans, under which the premiums 
are paid jointly by employer and employee. Under contributor}' plans 
the employer is responsible for the collection of employees' contributions. 

Under the noncontributory type, all employees in the classes covered 
are automatically insured upon the effective date, or upon completion of 
the specified probationar}’- period if actively at work on that date. If 
not at work, employees are usually not covered until their return to 
active employment, but in the case of group life this requirement is 
generally waived if the group covers more than 500 employees. 

Under the contributor}^ type, employees are not covered until they 
have signified their intention to join the group and have given the employer 
authority to deduct their share of the premiums from their earnings. 
Employees absent from work on the effective date of the policy or 
upon completion of their probationary period are not eligible to join 
until their return to active employment. 

Miscellaneous 'provisions. Although permitted by law, medical exami- 
nation of employees or other evidence of instability is not required by 
insurance companies, except for employees who do not apply within 
the time limit set for applications under the contributor}’^ plan, or 
who elect to participate again after previous termination of insurance 
while remaining in the eligible classes. In no case may benefits for 
employees be paid to the employer. 

The group policy is continued in force until its first anniversary and 
is renewed annually. If, however, on any premium due date the group 
covered is less than the number or percentage required by the insurance 
company, or the employees are paying a higher scale of premiums than 
stipulated in the contract, the insurance company may terminate the 
policy thirty days following vritten notice of termination. 

These regulations apply to all forms of group insurance. 

Group lije insurance. Life insurance was the first of the group insur- 
ance benefits to be created, and early gained widespread acceptance by 
industr}', for the need for some such protection was manifest. 
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Determining amount of life insurarice. Life insurance is payable for 
death for any cause. The amount of insurance may be determined in 
several ways. It may be based on salary classificationj or it may be 
a flat sum for each employee. 

Figure 74 shows that under the forty plans that graduate life insur- 
ance on the basis of employee compensation, the average plan provides 
a death benefit of approximately one year’s pay. Under the ninety-four 
plans which grant the same amount of life insurance to all employees, 
nearly three-fourths provide a death benefit of SI, 000. 

Employee contributions. If the employee contributes to the cost of 
life insurance, the maximum employee contribution may not exceed 
60 cents per $1,000 per month under the standard table and up to 80 
cents per month if the industry is hazardous or there is a large propor- 
tion of Negroes in the group covered. 

Termination of coverage. The insurance of any employee auto- 
matically terminates when his employment ends. 

Group accident and sickness insurance. Group accident and sick- 
ness benefits perform a valuable function in industrial life toda5^ 
The}'’ provide the worker with financial protection against the loss of 
income because of disability. According to insurance underwriting 
regulations, the eligible employee is entitled to disability benefits when 
he is incapable of performing his duties because of illness or non-occupa- 
tional accident. The employee need not be confined to the house 
because of his disabilit}’- but must be under the care of a physician. 

The minimum number of employees ■which may be included in a group 
contract varies somewhat. In some group companies the minimum may 
be as low as twenty-five, but a more common practice is to require a 
minimum coverage of fifty lives, the same as for life insurance. If the 
plan requires employee contributions, at least 75 per cent of those eligible 
must participate. If the minimum coverage is less than fifty, an even 
higher percentage of participation is required, according to the regula- 
tions of some insurance companies. 

Benefits. The maximum weekly benefit allowable by the group com- 
panies depends on the amount of insurance imderwritten, or upon the 
number of lives covered, or upon the industrj’’. The largest benefit that 
any insurance company will underwrite is $40 a week. If the employees 
are grouped b}’" earnings classes, the benefit may not exceed a stipulated 
percentage of the compensation. For example, under the re'vdsed regula- 
tions of one insurance company the maximum benefit in any class may 
not exceed one-half of the maximum classification in the class, or three- 
fifths of the minimum in the class, whichever is less. 

E'ature of disability. Under group accident and sickness insurance, 
benefits are given for temporary or permanent total disability resulting 
from sickness or nonoccupational injury. Self-inflicted injuries are 
excluded from benefits. Insurance companies also exclude injuries re- 
ceived in connection with military or naval organizations in time of 
^ar or riot, or while performing police duty as a member of any mili- 
tarj’’ or naval organization. 
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Benefits maj' be given for pregnancy, but tb.e maximum number o: 
payments for this disability is limited to six weeks. Out of 149 plans 
pro-vuding disability benefits onh- eight exclude pregnancy benefits. 

It will be observed from Figure 75 that in the majority of the plans 
with flat-sum payments the vreekly benefit is either §10.00 or §io.50. 
The amounts under other uniform-benefit plans var\- from §8 to §21 
a week, with eighteen plans providing a benefit of §14 a week or more. 

Under plans that graduate benefits on the basis of compensation, the 
empio 3 'ees are di'dded into earnings classes and, within specified income 
limits, receive the same benefits. The more earnings groups there are. 
the greater will be the possibility of prodding the same proportion of 
compensation as benefits for all emploj'ees. With onh- two or three 
earnings groups, the ratio of benefits to compensation will be consider- 
ably higher for some emplot'ees than for others. 

To arrive at some conclusion as to the relation of the disability benefits 
to compensation, the plans were analyzed to discover what benefits tlie 
emplot-ee would receive at specified wage levels. The results of this 
anah'sis are shown in Figure 75. 
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Hospital and surgical benefits.'^ A significant recent development m 
the field of insurance has been the tremendous growth oi nospital bene!:t 
plans. Onh- ten j-ears ago this tj-pe of insurance was practically non- 
existent. bV 1944 approximateh' six million persons, mcludmg employee; 
and their dependents, vrere eligible for hospitabzation beneuts unaer 
group policies tmderwritten bj* Feading insurance compames. Ti.c Biue 


-'^‘.Adapted from ‘''Company Group Insurance Pians." Xstional Inaustrxai Cc- 
ference Board, Inc., 1945. 
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Cross plans, under the sponsorship of nonprofit organizations in coopera- 
tion Tvith local hospitals, cover about 17 million people. In all, approxi- 
mately 23 million Americans are protected financial^ against hospital 
expenses, or about one out of eveiy six persons. 

Surgical benefits are provided for 4.3 million emploj'ees under 17,600 
group insurance contracts. 

Mininnan coverage. The minimum coverage for group hospital and 
surgical benefits underwritten by most insurance companies is fifty 
lives, or 75 per cent of the eligible emplo^’^ees, whichever is greater. If 
benefits are available for dependents, at least 75 per cent of the eligible 
employees who have dependents must accept benefits for their depend- 
ents before the coverage becomes efi'ective. An employee must be insmed 
to subscribe for dependents’ benefits. 

Hospital benefits for employees. Three-fourths of the new group 
insurance plans studied contain provisions for hospital benefits. This 
part of the group instuance program is more uniform than most other 
forms of instuance coverage. 

Room~and-board benefits. Upon confinement to a hospital, members 
of the plan are eligible for a specified amount of room-and-board benefits. 
The daily hospital benefit is an insured amount rather than a form of 
reimbursement and is paid regardless of the actual cost of the servdces. 
The minimum hospital benefit underwritten by insurance companies 
varies between $6 and S8, depending upon the regulations of the carrier. 

It will be obsert'ed from Figure 76 that 85 per cent of the plans 
analyzed pro^’ide for a imiform, or flat-sum, benefit for all covered 
employees, regardless of their earnings, rank, or sex. This daily pay- 
ment ranges from §3 to $6, with benefits of 84 or 85 a day appearing 
most frequently. In the remaining 15 per cent of the plans, hospital 
benefits are graduated on the basis of the employees’ compensation. 
In isolated instances, the benefits are larger for executives than for the 
general employees or are higher for male than for female employees. 

This discussion cannot cover ail phases of group insurance. 
Medical reimbursement and special surgical benefits plans are avail- 
able on a group basis. Competent assistance and recommendations 
can be obtained through qualified insurance companies. 

Retiremext Plaxs 

Once an employer decides that he wants to adopt a retirement plan 
he faces an almost infinite number of choices. He can effectively sim- 
plify his problem by making a series of basic decisions. 

The first, and the one from which all others will of course flow, is a 
decision on what he wants his pension program to do. 

Does he want to provide retirement benefits for all of his emploj^ees, 
or only for those making more than 83,000 a year whose above-83,000 
earnings are not counted under federal social security? 

'Tndustrj- Plans Pensions,” Business ITeefc, April 22, 1944. 
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Does he want the retirement age to be fixed or flexible? 

TiTiat level of retirement compensation does he want or, conversely, 
how much is he prepared to spend? 

Does he want the program to be financed by joint employer-employee 
contributions? 

Is the income of his enterprise sufficiently stable to allow for regular, 
flat commitments, or does he want to build a pension fund out of profits 
and keep his contributions liighly elastic? 

The firm that adopts a canned program is courting trouble. Students 
of pension planning agree on few things bejmnd the fact that each com- 
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pany presents a different problem because the factors which must be 
considered show up in differing relationships. 

Help for pension planners. A natural tendency for the firm consider- 
ing pension planning and thinking of it as a financial or insurance prob- 
lem is to turn to a bank or an insurance company for assistance. Bank 
or insurance company representatives, usualty with special training in 
pension problems, will, when called in, begin by discussing general pen- 
sion theory so that the client gets a background in the subject. 

Selectmg a plan. The next step — ^in which the insurance company 
or bank representative, and the firm’s attorneys together participate — is 
tentatively selecting a plan and drawing it up. It must then be checked 
and rechecked (by all those responsible) until a final draft, ready for 
submission to the stockholders, employees, and Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, is prepared. 

Four broad choices. In the main, pension plans fall into four general 
classifications, depending on the way thej’^ are financed. They are: (1) 
the group annuit}'' t 3 ’’pe ; (2) the trusteed plan ; (3) the individual policj^ 
trust program; and (4) some combination of these three basic forms. 

Under a group annuit}’’ s^'^stem, an insurance company enters into a 
master contract with the employer and provides emplo^mes (a minimum 
of fifty persons, and at least 75 per cent of the eligibles) with group 
pension coverage based on their earnings, age, and sex. 

Under the trusteed plan (sometimes called self-administered), an em- 
ployer creates an irrevocable trust and the trustees invest the accumulated 
funds in securities. The emploj'-ee looks to the trust for his benefits, 
rather than to an insurance company. U. S. Government bonds are the 
commonest investment today. 

The individual policy trust program is similar to the trusteed plan 
except that in this instance the trustee is instructed to invest the accumu- 
lated money with an insurance companj”- in individual insurance policies. 
These policies on the life of each participant are of exactly the same 
type as the emploj^ee would bu 3 >^ as an individual from the insurance 
company, but they are owned and held by the trustee as long as the 
emplojme remains in the service of the company’’. 

Cojnbination systems. There are many combination forms which 
weave suitable features of each of these types into a general employee 
benefit plan. 

Stock bo 7 nis or profit-sharing plans. These are sometimes designed to 
pay benefits in the form of retirement income. Under these schemes, 
a firm puts a certain amount of its profits into a fund (perhaps for the 
purchase of the company’s common stock) , and this money and its earn- 
ings are paid out to the emplojmes in accordance with a plan previously 
announced. 

When to retire. The usual age for retirement is 65, although women 
sometimes are retired at 60. 

Determining benefits. The prevailing idea on the extent of benefits 
favors a level which will provide the retired employee fiom one-quarter 
to one-half of his average earnings, either exclusive or inclusive of social 
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To gain ideas that will directly benefit the company and its operations. 

To improve management-worker relations and give both a whole new 
picture of cooperation. 

In inviting the worker to make suggestions on that phase of the busi- 
ness with which he is most cognizant — ^primarily his own job and his 
surroundings on the job — you are in effect asking him to lend a hand in 
planning plant or store processes and procedures. And you are pro- 
viding him with a channel so he can go right to the “topside” with 
his ideas. 

The elements of an employee suggestion system are four: 

1. Some wa}^ — for instance a suggestion box — to solicit and obtain ideas 
from emploj^'ces in your organization. 

2. Some way — usually through a committee of management and work- 
ers — ^to eA’’aluate these ideas. 

3. Some way to provide suitable recognition for ideas that are accepted 
and suitable explanations for those that are not. 

4. Some way to follow up to see that good ideas are put to use, either 
immediately or whenever changing conditions make them applicable. 

Other personnel activities of a financial nature. A problem 
common to all ofiice organizations, and one with which the office 
and personnel manager must often deal personally, is the matter 
of requests by employees for temporarj’- loans. Because every 
right-thinking businessman wants to do what he can to discourage 
loan sharks and others who prey on the misfortunes of respectable 
people, there is often a tendency to be rather lenient when such 
requests are made. On the other hand, experience shows clearly 
that unorganized lending of companj'' funds inaj'- result in unwar- 
ranted losses. 

In general, two methods of handlmg the employee loan problem 
are in use. One is to make such loans available to employees under 
a definite set of rules which apply in all cases. The primary req- 
uisites of such a plan are the determination of the need, a fixed 
maximum amount to be loaned, based in part perhaps on each em- 
ployee’s salaiy, and a definite’ arrangement for liquidation of the 
indebtedness over a given period of time. The other method, which 
has found increasing favor in recent j'^ears, is based on an arrange- 
ment between the company and a bank or responsible personal 
loan company under which employees may borrow money on then- 
own notes without the necessity of securing other co-makers. In 
such cases the compaiy'" does not guarantee the loan, but merelj'’ 
informs the bank that tlie applicant is a regular employee earning 
a certain salarj''. 
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A few companies cooperate with their employees in financing 
home purchases, especially in cases -where the company is the 
principal business establishment in the community. Here the ar- 
rangement is usually quite similar to that which the borrower would 
ordinarily make with a bank or building and loan association. 

Credit Unioks^* 

Minor in character, but nonetheless genuine, are the financial emer- 
gencies confronting workers who wish to purchase automobiles, household 
appliances, and other durable consumer goods. The company credit 
union, operating under either a State or Federal charter, is a device by 
which such financing needs can be met inexpensively and without the 
dangers which occur in dealing with unscrupulous lenders. 

A credit union is fundamentally an association of persons with some 
interest in common for the purpose of loaning one another money. People 
who are employed by the same company, belong to the same church, or 
live in the same area, may form a credit union. A member who is 
pro.sperous may deposit funds in the organization; members in need of 
help may make either unsecured or collateral loans, paying 1 per cent 
interest on the unpaid balance each month. The low interest rate result- 
ing from the lack of administrative expense — funds are administered and 
loans approved by committees drawn from the membership — and the 
comparatively high retui-n on savings, which on tlie average has been 
about 3 to 4 per cent, have made the credit union increasingly popular. 
The number of these associations in the United States nearly doubled 
between 1936 and 1940 from 5,437 to 9,150. 

The present study is another indication of the growth of tins move- 
ment. A 1935 survey showed that 11 per cent of the companies con- 
tributing had credit unions; in the group considered here, approximately 
one-third have them. If the smaller ofiices were omitted, the figure would 
be far higher; among airplane, farm equipment, and clothing manufac- 
turers two-thirds have credit unions. 

Other employee services. A number of companies make various 
other services available to their employees. Among these are lunch 
rooms and cafeterias; cooperative stores and other special purchas- 
ing arrangements, including discounts on goods made by the com- 
pany; length-of-service club.s, such as the Ten Year Club, the 
Quarter Century Club, and so on; athletic associations; social 
activities, including singing and dramatic classes ; the establishment 
of summer vacation camps; counseling services; and planned pro- 
grams of music for employees -v^^hile at work. 
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Summary. Collectively, personnel and welfare acti-^dties such 
as those discussed in this chapter form an important part of a com- 
plete personnel program. The existence or absence of any one of 
them may not greatly affect employee morale one way or another. 
Taken together, however, they comprise a group of activities to 
which progressive office and personnel managers are giving increas- 
ing attention. 
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Payment of Office Employees 


There is probably no single subject of greater interest to both 
the management and the employees than the matter of compensa- 
tion. If salaries are too low, morale suffers, inferior work is i)ro- 
duced, labor turnover increases, real costs of production are likely 
to be considerably higher than salary rates would seem to indicate, 
and purchasing power, upon which all business depends, suffers. 
If, on the other hand, salaries are too high, profits are not what they 
should be, with the results that the stockholders criticize the man- 
agement and may turn it out. 

In too many companies salaries paid are determined essentially 
as the result of a bargaining process between the management 
and the emplo3"ee or applicant, the amount finally agreed upon 
being a compromise between what the management is willing to 
pay and what the employee thinks he should have. This is especi- 
ally true in the case of office emploj’^ees, who are not in a position 
to enforce their demands in the way that factor}’’ workers do, or 
at least do not care to do so. Furthermore, it is only within recent 
years that any widespread efforts have been made to measure the 
output of office workers. 

Payment of office workers is a subject in which the office man- 
ager has an especially definite interest, not only directly because of 
his duties as personnel manager, but also because compensation 
is — and if it is not it should be — one of the office manager’s principal 
functional responsibilities in all departments. 

Office unions. There has been an increase in the unionization 
of office employees, and organizing efforts are being pushed, d lie 
subject of union relationships is a highly complex one and cannot 
be treated in a few paragraphs. Obviously, one employee require- 
ment is equitable compensation, and office union organizers have 
been quick to point out what they term the generally low Icvf'l of 
office salaries. They find disorganized salary practices within 
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companies useful in persuading employees to be represented by 
them for collective bargaining purposes. Most office unions feature 
in their campaign literature a demand for a higher minimum salary 
classification with guaranteed promotion and length of service in- 
creases. 

The author believes that every office manager or individual 
charged with personnel responsibilities should be guided by ad- 
herence to the fundamentals of sound employee relations. These 
fundamentals, which are equitable pay, job security, opportunity 
to advance, recognition of the individual, and good leadership, 
should be the constant guide posts. The office employee in most 
cases enters into the job not to become categorized and fixed in a 
single position as does the average factory worker, but to advance 
on the basis of his individual contribution to the highest position for 
which he becomes qualified. Therefore, it is sound policy to de- 
velop for the office worker those policies which will permit the 
maximum chance for the realization of these democratic ambitions. 

Need for scientific salary administration. It is evident that 
mum eimts-4H4u st.iep.s often result from alack of adequate~^lary 
^standards. Among the evils of such practice are: (1) inequalities 
in remuneration for similar work throughout a company; (2) im- 
proper relationships that often exist betw een the comp e nsation 
of different individuals and their respective contributions; (3) sal- 
'ary adjustments based~purely on semorityTffih_ er than on meriT: 
an d (4) the tend ency of selfish dep artment h eads to oppose the 
tr ansfer of employees whom they consider valuaHe. 

Fundamental pTmclpesT T^TKeMundamehta'ls that underli e the 
(development of a sound an d practical plan of scientific salary ad- 
, ministration may be summa rized as follows; 

There should be (1) approximate uniformity in remuneration 
t. for the same grade of work throughout the compa n^L (2) A logical 
. relationship should be maintained between different grades of work 
and the respective remuneration for these arades. (3) There is 
a limit of remuneration for each job below which compensation 
would be unjust and unethical. ( 4) There is a limit or remunera - 
'tion for each job above which compensation would be uneconomical, 
.regardless of how well the work wa s performed. ~X5T~ niere should 
be an opportunity for regular progression from the lowest to the 
Jri ghest limi t of remuneration for a job and an opporfumt^df 
promotion to p^it ions of higher grade at increased salaries^ 

It is realized thatlffiffiinost every'dfgahizatioh fliere is a small 
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percentage of clerical jobs that cannot be classified. Such jobs re- 
quire creative imagination on the part of the incumbents. How- 
ever, the vast majority of clerical jobs can and should be classified. 
The establishment of a maximum salary for an ofiice job does not 
in any way stifle the initiative of the employee, but rather develops 
individuality. 


Organization of Job Classification ^ 

A job classification project may involve the participation of the em- 
ployees whose jobs are being analyzed, their supervisors, special staff 
assistants, and top management. The planning, supervision, and coordi- 
nation of the initial classification may be under the immediate charge 
of a staff executive. Previous experience in job classification work is 
helpful in organizing and directing the program. A special job, classi- 
fication or salary administration committee frequently coordinates the 
work and acts as a board of review on all original classifications. Such 
a committee usually includes the head of the job analysis staff, one or 
two chief executives, and the heads of the operating departments affected 
by the program. This committee determines the scope of the project, 
advises on alternative procedures, reviews the findings, and recommends 
salaries for final approval. The actual job description is usually worked 
out by a staff member in consultation with the individual worker and 
supervisor. Some companies, however, have had excellent results in 
the use of departmental committees composed of representatives of the 
employees, supervisors, and a staff man acting as secretary of the com- 
mittee. The evaluation — grading or rating — is done by the staff in close 
consultation with line supervisors and executives or departmental com- 
mittee; reviewed by the general classification committee; and finally 
approved by the chief executive. 

The study of comparable jobs in the community and the compilation 
of “going rates” may be the responsibility of the staff. The coordinating 
committee usually reviews the results of the classification within the 
company in the light of community rates, recommends basic rates, and 
suggests the policy as to individual wage increases or decreases to bring 
present individual rates into line with recommended job rates. Final 
approval of basic rates and of any radical adjustments from the old to 
the recommended rates is usually the responsibility of a chief executive 
or of a joint negotiating committee. 

Steps in job classification. The first step in any job classification 
program is to make a complete description of each job within the scope 
of the project. The job description provides the basic information from 
which (a) the job specification for the use of the employment office, (b) 
essential points for training, (c) lines of promotion, and fdl classifica- 
tion for salaries are developed. The methods for compiling the job 


1 Adapted from “Job Classification and Evaluation,” a report by the Industrial 
Relation.s Section. Princeton Universit 5 ', April 1941. 
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descriptions vary from company to company. However, it is generally 
agreed that the employee and his immediate supervisor afford the best 
source of information about the job, that the anatyst should observe 
the job rather than get his data from questionnaires or interviews awaj’' 
from the workplace, that the job should be described as it is now con- 
stituted, and that the completed description should have the unanimous 
approval of employee, supervisor, and analyst. It has been pointed 
out by many executives with ex-perience in this field that employee and 
super\dsor3'- cooperation in preparing the job description is important not 
only in assuring an accurate basis for further steps in job classification, 
but also because it is at this step that the employees and supervisors 
form their favorable or unfavorable opinions of the program. 

Job evahmtion. There are two accepted methods of arranging jobs 
in the order of their importance. The first is that of ranking or grading. 
This maj’' be done either by ranldng the various jobs in order of their 
relative importance or by breaking them down into a few of their more 
important characteristics and then grading each from the highest to the 
lowest depending upon the relative importance of each characteristic. 
Although the ranking method is quicker, it is not considered the more 
satisfactory since it does not bring out how far one job is above or 
below the other. It is sometimes a first step towards rating or may 
be used as a temporary basis of evaluation until more accurate rating 
is possible. The rating method of job evaluation involves the breakdown 
of each individual job into its elemental requirements. Although the 
rating of certain jobs requires consideration of special and unusual factors, 
the following list is representative of the items commonly considered 
in establishing the relative status of a job: 

“Skill factors (Includes dexterity, precision, versatility, and coordina- 
tion) . 

1. Education (School training) 

2. Experience (Job training) 

3. Judgment (Includes initiative and ingenuity) 

4. Physical ability (Fitness) 

Working condition factors 

5. Hazards, discomforts, and personal expense 

Responsibility factors 

6. Equipment 

7. Material 

8. Personnel” 

Other job requirements applicable to the individual job or company are 
frequently cited. 

After the significant job factors have been selected, the range of 
numerical values is set for each factor. Just what the high and low 
points should be is a problem for the staff and committee to study 
and set out carefully. A specific numerical value is then given to each 
factor for each type of job, and the result is a rating scale with the 
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jobs listed from top to bottom according to their total number of points. 

Establishment of rates. Ti'hen the scale showing tlie jobs listed accord- 
ing to their relative point values has been completed, the ne.vt step is to 
convert these point values into dollars and cents. For this step, detailed 
information as to going rates in the community is necessary. Question- 
naires have been used in salarj* stnweys, but personal interview and 
obseiwation of the job in other companies have proved much more 
successful since this procedure brings out in more detail the similarities 
and dissimilarities of the jobs. Full job descriptions and complete range 
of salaries are needed for the jobs being compared. After there has 
been a vera* careful study of this information, a chart may be set up 
to show quickly the range of community rates for the jobs which were 
studied. The averages of the salaries paid for specified jobs in other 
companies are plotted on the chart against the indhddual company 
evaluation points for comparable jobs. A similar chart maj- be prepared 
for the salary rates in relation to job values for the indirtdual company; 
the two charts will reveal the disparities within the company and between 
company and community rates. Mliether a company decides to reor- 
ganize its own scale and use the community level as a basis or merely 
to make a few changes depends upon the economic condition and the 
personnel policies of the indhudual company. However, most companies 
which have developed job classification as a basis for salary' determina- 
tion have announced a polic}* of pacing at least the average rates paid 
for similar jobs in the commimity. 

One question upon which there is considerable disagreement between 
companies is whether a job should have one definite rate or a range of 
rates with definite maximum and minimum limits. If the latter policy 
is accepted, a company must decide whether the range for one job 
should overlap into the range for the job immediately above and below. 
The leading factor controlling a decision to have a range in rate for one 
job is the desire to establish an incentive and to give some leeway for 
indirtdual performance. A few companies feel also that it is well to 
peiTnit some increase according to length of service. If a range is used, 
however, management needs to have some definite means of determining 
just where in the range the indhddual employee belongs in order to 
avoid all possibilirt’ of discrimination and favoritism. 

Wliether or not overlapping ranges are used depends upon the proximity 
of the quality difi'erences of the adjacent jobs on the scale. Today the 
overlap is much more prevalent. 

Ad 772 inistration of plari. TThen the initial job classification, evalua- 
tion. and rate setting have been completed, there remains the necessit}' 
of keeping a careful check on the established job descriptions and com- 
parative rates. The same staff that set up the project usually oversees 
its maintenance. The coordinating committee has to keep abreast oi 
new salan.' trends and be in a position to consult wdth the staff regard- 
ing any important changes. As in the original job classification, clianges 
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in job structure affecting rates involve consultation with the employees 
and supervision. 

Necessity for periodic review. In order to keep the job classification 
up to date, companies have found that it is necessary to make a com- 
plete review of the entire plan at regular intervals. Today these reviews 
are needed more frequently as new conditions affect the job structure. 
The partial breakdown of a skilled job may create one or more semi- 
skilled jobs which have to be described, evaluated, and placed in their 
relative positions in the scale. Great care may have to be taken to 
prevent disturbance of accepted job relationships. 

The National Office Management Association has released a more 
specific clerical job evaluation plan.- 

Clebical Job Ev.\luation 

Purpose. The purpose of job evaluation is the equitable distribution 
of payroll dollars among all employees within a given group, or groups, 
in accordance with the effort and skill required and the responsibilities 
of each job performed by the group, or groups, under consideration. 
Only through the relation of each job to all other jobs within such a 
group can this be accomplished. 

Procedxires. The first and most important step in any evaluation 
plan is to secure a thorough detailed description of each job to bo 
evaluated. 

The best method of obtaining such a description is through the use 
of a job description form, on which should be recorded eomplete informa- 
tion relative to the job. It is recommended that the job description be 
prepared by the employee, reviewed and approved by the supervisor, 
and then submitted to the Job Evaluation Committee. A suggested form 
for this purpose is shown in Figure 77. The Committee’s responsibility 
is to rate only on the basis of what the job demands. Its purpose will 
be defeated unless personalities of individuals, individuals on jobs, and 
salaries paid are excluded when determining point values applicable to 
the various factors involved. 

The Committee should always bear in mind that its purpose is to 
determine the minimum requirements of each job being evaluated and 
should not concern itself with salaries to be paid; a point plan of 
evaluation makes this possible. The application of salary rates to 
factor point values, incentives, and merit ratings is a matter to be con- 
sidered separatel 3 L 


- Adapted from “Clerical Job Evaluation," piepared by a special committee of 
the Detroit Chapter of the National Office INIanagement Association, 1946. 
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JOB DESCRIPTION 

Date; Decembers, 19 

Name: Typist Dept.: Purchasing 

1. Nature of -work. (Please itemize the operations such as correspondence, typing, 
calculating, intennewing, etc., and give approximate percentage of time spent on 
each.) 

Percent of Time Per Month 

Docs all typing, marking, checking, and sorting 
of purchase orders for The Company. 

100 % 

The typing is transcribed from requisitions sent by 
the various departments of the Company. 

Percent of Time Per Month 

Machines Used. (Typewriter, calculator, etc.) 


2. 


90% 


Typewriter 
Ditto Machine 

3. If your job includes correspondence, do jmu; 

Use a dictaphone? No 

If so, who transcribes your letters? No 

Dictate to a stenographer? No 

If so, to whom? None 

Approximately how many letters per day? None 

4. Is your work checked or examined by others? 

By. whom? No 

Do you check work of others? No 

If so, whose? None 

Do you supendse the work of others? No 

If so, how many persons and nature of work? None 

5. As briefly as possible, give a complete description of what you do in performance 
of your duties, indicated above. (Attach as many extra sheets as necessary.) 
Includes typing of all purchase orders for the Company — requiring the use of the 
ditto machine for extra copies. The orders must be accurately typed and checked. 
The typist must be able to identify and type special clauses on purchase orders. 

Routine: 

Requisitions are prepared for copying as follows; 

1. The}' are sorted for the required routing. 

2. They are dated, checked for destination, and miscellancou.'' references st.amped 
on them. 

3. Purchase orders are t 3 'ped and checked for accuracy before they are relea.'pd. 
The.se orders must be done quickl}' as well as accuratel)'. 

4. All orders are checked for the correct number of copies to be included and for 
all necessary clauses and notations. 

5. They are then sent to an authorized party to be signed. 

6. After they have been signed the}' are returned for separating and mailing. 

7. A record is kept on cards of the purchase order number and the rating given 
to special orders (AA3, AA4, etc.). Thc.ce orders are also recorded with the 
vendor’s name, purchase order number, date of delivciy, material required and 
the total cost of the order. 

May be called upon to replace other stenographers or typists in other divisions of 
the Purchasing IDepnrtment during vacations or illnesses and also relieve at the 
Information Desk. Also does miscellaneous typing of reports and statements for 
various divisions. Answers inter-company telephone. 


Approved 


Immediate Supend'or 

Fig. 77 
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JOB FACTOR CREDITS 

Maximum 

Percentage 


Point Values 

to Total 

SKim 

250 

• 

25 

EliBMENTAL 

1. General or special education . . 

160 

16 


2. Training time on job 

40 

4 


3. Memoi’y 

40 

4 


4. Analytical 

95 

9.5 


5. Personal contact 

35 

3.5 


6. Dexterity 

80 

8 


7, Accuracy 

50 

5 


Total 

500 


50 




■ ■ - — 

Responsibiutt 

8. For company property 

25 

2.5 


9. For procedure 

125 

12.5 


10. Supervision 

50 

5 


Total 

200 


20 

Efpobt 




11. Place of work 

5 



12. Cleanliness of work 

5 

.5 


13. Position 

10 

1 


14. Continuity of work 

15 

1.6 


15. Physical or mental strain 

15 

1.5 


Total 

50 


5 

Grand Total 

1000 


100 


From the foregoing it will be seen that 25 per cent of the maximum 
credits allowed are allocated to the factor “Elemental,” 50 per cent to 
“Sldll,” 20 per cent to “Responsibility,” and 5 per cent to “Effort.” 

Obtain a complete description of each job to be evaluated. 

Review each job description carefully and indicate thereon any item 
needing special consideration. 

To the Job Analysis Sheet (Figure 78) post all pertinent data neces- 
sary to determine factor ratings. ' Assuming you were rating one hundred 
jobs, you should rate all of them one factor at a time. 

When Job Analysis Sheets have been prepared for all jobs being 
evaluated, the sheets should be sorted into groups, as determined by 
the total number of points credited to the individual jobs. After this 
breakdown is made, the points credited to each factor for each job 
should be reviewed in relation to all jobs within that particular group. 
The next step is to summarize the information. 
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Point Value 

1. Grammar school or equiv 

2_ Up to 2 years’ high school or equiv 

V Ud to 4 veai-s’ high school or equiv ; ' ' ‘ ' U-’ • in i9 

i Un to 2Vears’ special training above a liigh school educatmn or equn'. 1^12 

t Up to 4 yeai-s’ special training above a high school education or equiv. 14-16 

Factor No. S— Practical Experience Required: The degree of this factor 
is determined by the amount of experience judged necessary to fulfill 
minimum position requirements. 

0 

1 Where no experience IS necessarj^ ■ • 

2. Where some experience is preferable but can be accumidated durm„ 

^ to 4 months’ emplovinent vith the company ■ ■ • ■ ■ 

3 meScient experience vould necessitate approximately one year 
of employment with the company in related positions ; 

4. Where the necessary experience would require ^PWOX 3 
years’ employment with the company in related 

5. Where considerable experience is necessary “ f to absorb 

to acquire a thorough over-all knowledoC , th -P 


1—3 


4r-0 


7—9 


approximately five yearn _ ^ 

6. Where extensive experience is imperatn e m 


10—12 


order to fulfill the position 


Where extensive experience is imps nver five veam’ 

requirements. This would be considered as requumg oi er tn e yea 

company experience in related positions ^ 

Factor No. 4— Analytical Requirement 
This factor recognizes the difficulties and co p • ^ ^ requires 

task and measures the extent to 
analjtical ability, exercise of judgment, mi la 


Point Value 


1. Where the assigned task is of a simple nature and obi lOiis conditions 

can be readily recognized _ ,.n,,tine or standard matter, but 

2. Where the assigned tasks consist of ® ^ ^ ^ ^.^utine 

demand recognition of a ?f facts and the exer- 

3. Where the assigned task . • decisions. It also involves 

cise of a limited amount of ,uidg „iprieal or manual operations 

performance of several different km ° ^ devise data, requiring 

4. Where the assigned tasks make ^ ' jg] problems, and make 

certain initiative and' ingenuity, sohe special pr , 

reliable decisions . . . - • • • ' facts weich them, and pre- 

5. Where it is necessary to ascertain ‘„_ncement without the benefit 

sent important or costly decisions to management w 

of guidance V ‘ he weished and analyzed, 

6. Where unusual and important fac - indt^ment and where inde- 

calling for an extreme exercise o |Ood W^gme^^g^ q„,Hty or cost 
pendent action is essential and will ha^e a bear „ the 

factor considers the opportunity the 
magnitude of the consequences. 

nie availability of supen-is'ion to detect enors promptly 


0 


1—3 


4v-6 


7—9 


10—12 


13-15 


Factor No. 5 — Accxiracy: This ^ 
work offers for errors and the rela ne 

It also recognizes the availability o ' "" necuraev with which the 

and the amount of dependence placed on the 

task is performed. Pouit 1 ahte 

■ ocriiVible. All jobs reqmre a certam 

1. Where possibility of error is nej, cr • * 1 2 

degree of accuracy' oikoned and where errors are 

2. Where preliminary routine work ^ ; 3-4 

possible but easily detected and co ponsider.able, because of the 

3. Where tlie cost of correction v j j.gp of dependence placed on ^ 

difficult nature of the work and the ae^^r ^ 

the performances . 
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Factor No. 10 — Continuity of Work: This factor refers to the degree 
of continuous performance without benefit of interruptions or breathing 
spells due to necessary conversations with others, etc. 

' Point Value 


1. ' Where ample time for stoppage of work is possible due to any causes. . 0 

2. Where work is varied and necessitates some stops for discussion or 

advice 1 

3. Where the work is routine and planned for long periods with little 

opportunity for interruption .... 2 — 3 

4. Where it is imperative to stay at the task constantly with rare oppor- 
tunities afforded for breathing spells 4 — 5 


Factor No. 11 — Physical Strain on Senses: This factor recognizes the 
nervous strain or eyestrain connected with certain tasks or positions. 

Point Value 


1. Where there are few involuntaiy interruptions or verj’’ little close 

figure work which demands concentrated vision 0 

2. Where part of the work involves eyestrain 1 

3. Where the major portion of the work involves constant eyestrain or 

close figure work 2 — 3 

4. Where numerous involuntary interruptions are part of the da 3 f’s work, 
requiring much concentration and nervous strain to pick up the trend 

of thought or stoppage point 4 — 5 


Factor No. 12 — Relations or Contacts: This factor measures the extent 
and relative difficulty and importance of the work handled with and 
through other departments or other companies in connection with the 
effect of these contacts on plant or public relations. 

Point Value 


1. Where this factor is negligible 0 

2. Usual contacts with other departments within the company on mat- 

ters involving flow of work which has been standardized to a large 
extent and requires no decisions 1 — 2 

3. Contacts with other departments within the company on matters 
involving decisions or disposal of certain activities which may lead 

into many discussions as to the best disposal or decision 3 — 4 

4. Contacts within the companj’' or with the public or both which involve 

the making of substantial adjustments which involve money or com- 
pany policy 5 — 6 

5. Contacts within the company or rvith the public or both which involve 

important agreements or disposal of serious matters which could 
greatlj^ affect future relations 7 — 8 


The total selected point value, when converted to its relative monetary 
value, indicates the maximum job rate. A sj'^stem of increments and 
decrements has been established, and the current monetary value of 
the job is fitted into the closest rate in the increment progression. A rate 
range is employed, and the number of grades within the range is decided 
by the possible spread of ability that can be applied to the job. 

Incentive compensation versus straight salary. Ever since Mr. 
E. W. Taylor pointed out the desirability of accurately measuring 
the quality and quantity of production of every emplo 5 ''ee and 
compensating him either wholly or in part on a measured produc- 
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fion basis, it has been the practice of an increasingly large number 
of manufacturing organkations to pay their factor}* -workers on 
some sort of incentive -wage plan. That the adoption of such 
methods has been of untold advantage to both the employer and 
the employee needs no reiteration here. 

Prior to about 1925 onh* scattered attempts were made to apply 
the principles of incentive compensation to omces. o-wing primarily 
to the assumption — ^which has since proved to be quite without 
foundation — that both oSce work and oSce workers were somehow 
‘‘diherent.'^ It is true., to be sure, that in many offices, particularly 
those of small or moderate size, the same employee does many 
diS'erent kinds of work. It does not follow, however, that it is im- 
practicable to install incentive compensation methods in other 
situations where the work is more specialized and can readily be 
measured. During the last twent}* years, more and more concerns 
have found it both practical and desirable to adopt some tt-pe 
of extra incentive or bonus plan in compensating their office work- 
ers. The results in almost every case have been increased earnings 
for the employees and a decreased cost to the company per unit of 
work performed. 
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3. The next thing for the office man ager to do is to separate the 
standard operations t hat aYe expect¥3”To'’appe'ar’7rohriIa3^ "to daj’' 

J from the other, mi scerianeous operations. He should then consider 
each of the standard operations to determine the units. In stand- 
ardizing order writing, for instance, it may be best to consider the 
entire order as a unit, or, if the number of items per order varies a 
great deal, it ma}^ be fairer to use the number of items per order 
as a unit. 

4. After the unit has been determine d, the office manager should 
outline ’each operation, and describe exactty what the operation 
consists of and~what the unit is. ~TIiis“i^lKeh“giveirAb“thje~clerk 
and explained to him carefully. All unstandardized or miscellane- 
ous work should be placed in the “Miscellaneous” column, with an 
explanation of the work in the “Detail” column. 

5. At the end of the week th e office manager should figure the 
^ _total m inutes, th e units, and the units per m inute for each opera - 

tion as shown on the clerical production time sheet. From his own 
experience~and from the exp'efience'^dT’his department head, he 
should consider whether this unit per minute is about what an 
average clerk should produce. Whenever the figure seems ex- 
tremely high or extremely low, an immediate investigation should 
be started with a view to determining what is wrong, so that the 
faults may be corrected. 

6. After the office manager is satisfied that all faults regarding 
the operations of the clerk have been correctec^ and that t h e clerk 
is workin^^~a fair average speed, he should then consider this 
average speeH figure in units per hujidre^ as ^tmrdan:l“tiiiTe: Iir 
determinmg this unit or standard time The office manager should 
allow about 6 or 8 per cent for idle tune or recreation. Whenever 
possible, the clerk should have standardized work only. If there 
are seinral in a department, perhaps one clerk will do aU unstand- 
ardized operations. 

7. If the office manager wishes to estabhsh a premium or bonus 
system, there are various methods of doing this: He can establish 
a rate per piece or per unit, thus placing the standardized work on 
a straight piecework basis. He can use the unit as a method of 
raising a clerk’s pay, or of establishing different rates of pay accord- 
ing to the output. Or, he can compute the difference between the 
standard tune and the time used, and allow a bonus for this saving. 
For example, a girl may be guaranteed a stipulated salary. During 
the week she works 2000 minutes on work for which the standard 
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time is 2400 minutes. The girl saves 400 minutes, and therefore 
is paid a bonus based on a certain amount per minute saved. 

Specific examples of incentive compensation methods. The fol- 
lowing cases illustrate a number of specific applications of incen- 
tive compensation methods. 

Bookkeeping-machine operation.^ For an average of 3-50 post- 
ings a da}' the bookkeeping-machine operator receives a bonus of 
S7 per month in addition to her regular salan^; for each 50 postinas 
over 350 she receives S3.50 extra. A penalty of 25 cents per error 
is charged the operators when thej* are directly responsible for the 
error. The operators average from $17 to $24 extra per month. 

Dictaphone operation. A bonus is paid based on the total 
number of square inches of tt-ped material produced by the group. 
The bonus is calculated as follows: 
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Punching tabulating cards. Operations are divided into three 
classes, depending on the difficulty of the reports involved, and a 
bonus rate is established for production above the standard in 
each class. This bonus rate increases from 1 cent to 24 cents 
per hour. Bonuses are paid every four weeks on the regular pay 
day, and are based on records for the entire period, great value 
being attached to sustained output for a month. Five per cent of 
the bonus earned for the entire bonus period of four weeks is de- 
ducted for each day’s absence. 

Where errors occur, a deduction of five cards for each error is 
made from "the class in which tlie error occurs, before figuring the 
bonus. This applies to cards incorrectly punched and detected after 
leaving the operator’s desk. 

Methods and experience of a large clerical organization. 

Transcnhing cylinders. For transcribing cylinders the company 
has established a standard task of 2000 points per week and a rate 
of $1.25 per 100 points net. When a new operator is put on the 
pay roll she is given a. minimum guaranty for four weeks. If she 
produces in excess of 2000 points net, she is given all she earns. If 
less, she receives the weekly minimum guaranty. At the 'end 
of four weeks, the guaranty is withdrawn and she is paid at the 
rate of $1.25 per 100 points for her net production up to 3000 points 
per week. When 3000 points net per week (“the point of parti- 
cipation”) has been reached, the rate is automatically reduced to 
75 cents per 100 points. 

Figures for other operations are summarized below. 

Typing, including cards, listing, straight copy xoork, form letters, and 
addressing envelopes. Rate, 90 cents per 100 cyclometer points net. 
Four weeks’ guaranty, $17. Standard task, 1900 points net. Point of 
participation, 2700 points net. Rate for excess production, 60 cents per 
100 points. 

Addressing envelopes. For addi’essing envelopes from letters written 
by transcribers, the rate is $1.25 per 100 cyclometer points net. Four 
weeks’ guaranty, $17. Standard task, 1360 points net. Point of parti- 
cipation, 1900 points net. Rate for excess production,' 75 cents per 100 
points net. ' 

Speed-o- feeder. Speed-o-feeder addressing envelopes from cards or 
lists. Rate, 22 cents per 199 envelopes. Point of participation, 11,000 
envelopes net. Rate for excess production, 15 cents per 100 envelopes. 

Penalty for errors. The penalty for errors is 5 per cent of the 
daily production per 100 typographical errors and for each letter 
which, due to the operator’s carelessness, must be rewritten. 

Results obtained. The two rnnst freq uently voiced objections 
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to compensation on a measured production basis are the te ndency 
of''the~ ma nagement t^cut rates and the tendency of the wo rWs 
to indulg e in harmful speeding . This company believes iriias 
eliminated these two difficulties by establishing for each operation 
a “point of participation.” This point represents a good, steady, 
day-in-day-out production for a fast worker. Workers are given 
the regular rate calculated weekly until this point is reached. After 
passing the point of participation they are paid roughly 60 per 
cent of the standard rate. The company is interested in keeping 
its workers. It does not want them to injure themselves through 
over-exertion or nervous strain. For these reasons a part of the 
incentive is removed when the point which is regarded as a fast 
week’s work is reached. 

Under this plan the transcribers’ production increased 27 per 
cent. Cost decreased 16 per cent. All the workers earned more 
than their former salaries. Typing cost decreased 28 per cent. 
Some of the typists more than doubled their production. Approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of the workers regularly exceed the point of 
participation. 

A questionnaire to which no signature was required indicated 
that 85 per cent of the workers were in favor of the plan. The re- 
maining 15 per cent were not hostile, but would be as well satisfied 
with straight salary work. None reported any feeling of strain. 

The advantages of bonus plans for dictating machine operators. 
The following discussion by Miss Trusselle Harvey, of the General 
Electric Company, of bonus plans answers some questions usually 
asked about such plans.’’' 

Any odium still attached to bonus plans for office workers is due in 
major part to popular misconceptions about them — and these, fortu- 
nately, are disappearing fast. There is no reason, however, why bonuses 
should not be entirely acceptable to, even popular with, office workers. 

The gains to the workers include, in addition to the obvious and most 
important factor of increased earnings, such less obvious benefits as 
equalization of working conditions (removing a frequent cause of fric- 
tion) ; relief from the pressui’e of supcrvisoiy concern over production; 
and greater job satisfaction in seeing extra effort and ability promptly 
rewarded. Management, in turn, benefits from the lowered operating 
costs resulting from increased production, as well as from the im})roved 
income status of the employee. Higher income jobs draw and hold 
more responsible, better educated, workers. 

^ Han^oy, T., “The Advantage^ of Bonus Plans for Dictating Macliine Openitors, 
Oficc Mmmycinenl and Equipment, April, 1916, p. 37. 
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Among office jobs affording possibilities for incentive applications, dic- 
tation machine transcribing off'ers a fruitful field because of the stand- 
ardized, repetitive nature of the work. 

Installation of a bonus plan for dictation machine operators should 
be preceded by studies of existing averages over a considerable period 
of time and investigation of similar plans in other offices, as veil as 
conferences among comptroller, office manager, and transcribing depart- 
ment supervisor to determine and agree upon standards and objecth^es. 

When a bonus plan is first contemplated, the supervisor of the transcrib- 
ing department usually has four major questions. She wants to know: 

1. Won’t a bonus plan affect morale? Don’t operators resent having 
to work harder for the same income? 

This is popular misconception number one. It presupposes that the 
employer is going to cut salaries to a nominal figure — substituting a bonus 
for the difference. There is no reason why this should be done. The 
bonus will pay for itself, even if superimposed on existing salary scales. 
By wa}’- of illustration, assume that a unit of four dictation machine 
operators transcribe an average of 700 lines per day. After the installa- 
tion of a bonus plan, the total production is increased by an average of 
150 lines per day per operator — an altogether reasonable expectation. 
On a bonus basis of, say, one-half cent per line for eveiy line trans- 
scribed over and above the former average of 700 lines, the output and 
bonus of each operator might result in something like the following; 



New 

Required 

Bonus 



Average * 

Average * 

Paid on* 

At 

Operator 1 

750 

700 

50 

S 25 

Operator 2 

900 

700 

200 

1.00 

Operator 3 

SOO 

700 

100 

.50 

Operator 4 

950 

700 

250 

1.25 


♦ Figures refer to number of lines transcribed. 


As a direct consequence of the bonus, then, the total production of the 
four operators has increased by 600 lines per da}^ — ^the approximate 
output of one additional operator, obtained at a cost much lower than 
would have been involved in hiring a new operator. 

The amount of bonus and required linage before bonus can be adjusted 
upward or downward at the discretion of the indhddual company to yield 
more or, if desired, less than this amount in savings, but best results are 
obtained when the companj* and the employee share equally in the mone- 
tary benefits resulting from the increased production. 

2. Doesn’t the qiialitj' of work suffer as a result of the speed-up? 

The answer to this question depends upon the standards the company 
has maintained toward quality of work. Employees do not easily lose 
their good work habits, especially if the company itself has consistently 
maintained high quality standards. The need for accuracy and care 
should be emphasized at the time when the bonus plan is installed and 
should be stressed during the training period for new employees. Re- 
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course to frequent reminders, spotchecks, and occasional “inspirational" 
talks may be necessary' in indimdual cases. 

To strengthen the initial advantage of good training — particularly in 
companies vv-here high quality has not been attained prior to the installa- 
tion of a bonuSj or where it is felt that the bonus might cause a lapse 
— the s^'stem can be installed with a condition, namely, that only opera- 
tors whose work is up to standard shall be eligible for the bonus. There 
will alwaj's be a few whose quality of work and immediate production 
entitle them to a bonus at once — entitle them, in effect, to more money 
vrithout e.x'tra effort. These employees will enthusiastically advocate the 
bonus plan, causing others to fall in line. The supervisor may v.-eli find 
that this group tends to pull up the standard of the whole department. 

3. How can work be distributed fairly so that all have an equal oppor- 
tunity to make a bonus when the dictation of some men is more diffi- 
cult than that of others and must be confined to operators e?q3erienced 
in handling it? 

First, it is important to eliminate all obmous sources of inequity. For 
example, employees should not be permitted to choose work from a central 
rack at their own discretion. The work should be distributed on an im- 
personal basis by the super^dsor or by an assistant who wll be above 
favoritism. Then, the problem can be approached in one of two ways; 

(a) Grade work according to skill required, confining dictation falling 
within those grades to operators best able to handle it, and paying 
a graduated bonus proportionate to the skill required. If desir- 
able. the same principle of graduated skill might be worked out 
on a salaty basis. leaving the bonus a uniform amount for all 
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on workers if she has reason to believe that they are putting forth 
their best efforts. 

Other forms of extra compensation. In many offices, particu- 
larly in those where the nature of the work is such tliat measured 
production methods of compensation are not practical, other plans 
of extra compensation are in force. For example, one well-known 
company has in operation among its branch offices what is known 
as a “gain-sharing sj^stem.” Under this sj^stem each branch of the 
companj’- works out a per dollar cost of domg business for its ter- 
ritorjL These costs are a total of what it considers average good 
management can produce. To these costs, 2 Y 2 per cent is arbitrar- 
il}’' added, and anj*^ savings under these total costs are divided 
equalty between the compan}'- and the branch office, if the amount 
does not exceed 25 per cent of the total salaries, or 25 per cent of 
the individual salaries. This gain is distributed among the office 
or clerical employees in the branch, more or less according to salaries, 
but more particularly to the individual emploj^ees producing the 
best results. Gains in excess of 25 per cent, or losses, are carried 
forward, and, if not absorbed, are dropped in a six-months’ cycle. 

Annual bonuses, usually paid at 5 ’-ear-end, are also in wide use 
among business concerns, particularly in banks and financial in- 
stitutions. Such bonuses are usually based either on length of 
service or salarj'-, or on a combmation of these factors. 

Conclusions regarding incentives. Whatever one may think 
about the theoretical desirability of paying a bonus to get some- 
thing done which employees should be expected to do without ad- 
ditional reward, the fact is that everyone, from executives to the 
lowest-paid employee in the organization, responds to the spur of 
an incentive. In dollars and cents the amount of the bonus may 
not seem at first thought to be worth the effort. Yet when it is 
considered in the light of the proportion that it bears to the total 
earnings of the employee in question, the reason for its good effect 
becomes more apparent. Thus, an opportunity to earn $1.50 extra 
a week may not seem of much consequence to the department head 
whose .salary is $5000 a year. To the employee receivmg $30 a 
week, however, such a bonus is equal to 5 per cent of her salaiy. An 
opportunity offered to the department head to increase his income 
5 per cent would certainly be regarded favorably, and the same 
psychological laws that govern his reaction motivate the feehngs 
of the rank-and-file worker. 
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In the preceding chapters the principles, methods, procedures, 
and techniques with which the practical office manager should be 
familiar have been discussed in some detail. A knowledge of all 
of these matters is essential to success in office-management work. 
Yet a person who has only a knowledge of office system, routine, 
and operations, no matter how complete it may be, can never success- 
fully fill the position of office manager. The manager also must 
be an executive. Every office executive has the two-fold job of 
getting out the work and handling human relations. 

The average person craves leadership. Most people want a leader 
to follow. All humanity is made up of leaders and followers. The 
followers are legion, but good leaders are scarce. The person with 
ability to lead has no difficulty in finding willing followers. But 
people will not willingly fall in line behind a superior who does not 
lead. 

What supervision involves. Literally, supervision means look- 
ing over or overseeing, and its object is to get the work done on 
scheduled time and as economically as possible. Simple as this 
may sound, it is in itself a large order — larger in fact than the 
average office supervisor is able to handle satisfactorily. A brief 
examination of some of the more important factors involved in 
supervision will make the reasons for this statement clear. 

Supervision involves, first of all, a knowledge of the exte nt ami 
limits of the authority a nd responsibility inherent in the posit ion 
or granted totEe individual who is to supervise. The necessity for 
clearly defining authority and responsibility "has been stressed so 
frequently in previous chapters that it is almost trite to repeat it 
here. Yet nowhere is it more important that authority and re- 
sponsibility be clearly defined than in the field of office management. 
Unfortunately, the office manager himself sometimes suffers because 
of the lack of a clear definition of his own work. He may be held 
responsible, for example, for the general cleanliness of the office, yet 
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the contractor whose employees do all such work may feel that 
his primary responsibility is to the purchasing agent who signed 
the original contract or to the treasurer who pays him each montli. 

No matter what his own position and problems in this respect 
may be, however, the oflace manager should be sure that he does 
not impose similar burdens on his subordinates. If, for example, 
the nature of the business is such tliat skeleton staffs of the various 
office service sections, such as the central stenographic, the duplicat- 
ing, the mail-and-messenger, and the elevator service, must be 
maintained after hours, either regularly or periodically, the office 
manager should delegate to one person the responsibility for all 
such activities. To allow each section to function independently 
under such circumstances is to invite internal disagreement, with 
consequent jeopardy to the work. The first essential of leader- 
ship, therefore, is the ability to assign authority and responsibility 
clearly and definitely. 

Second, proper supervision involves a thorough knowledge ^on 
— the_Dar t of the supefvisQr'~dr'fhe vmfk~to~bF^oTte 7~~~A~gain7~i;tii5~ 
point may seem trite and elementary, yet in practice it is by no 
means always observed. While the highest management executives 
naturalty do not expect the department heads to be familiar with 
every detail of every activity carried on in their departments, they 
have every right to expect them to know quite specificaU}’- what is 
going on. 

As an important department head, the office manager should 
znake it his business to keep closely in touch with all the activities of 
his department, so that when he is asked, perhaps quite unexpect- 
edly, what the company’s practice is in a given matter or why a 
certain thing is done in a particular way, he can answer without 
hesitation. An executive or supervisor who must rely on an as- 
sistant to supply the sahent facts about a matter over which he has 
control soon loses the respect of his superiors and of his subordinates. 

While other qualities are essential, of course, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the work is an. all-important point to be borne in mind in 
the selection of a supervisor. It is highly desirable, for example, 
that the person in charge of a centralized stenographic transcription 
department be an experienced stenographer or operator herself. 
The office manager should make it his business to check up periodi- 
cally on the details of the work for which each supervisor is re- 
sponsible, in order to see that each one is fully familiar with what 
is going on in his own section. 
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^ Third, goo d supervisio n involves an appreciation of the rein t \vp 
importanc e 61 curren t and pe ndin g ivo£k. An industrial engineer 
once said that all business operations consist of tvo kinds of de- 
tails, symptomatic and routine. The intelligent and experienced 
executive knows almost instinctively into which class any given 
matter falls; if supervisors do not know, it is one of the prime 
duties of the office manager to teach them as quickly as possible. 

A good sense of proportion is as important in business — and in life 
— as, for instance, a good sense of humor. 

Specific cases with which both the office manager and the super- 
visor are familiar, and which are taken directly from incidents in 
the day’s business, provide the best object lessons, if any are needed. 
For example, a supervisor may report to the office manager her 
inability to complete certain work on time. Two essential ques- 
tions should be settled at once; first, the importance of the uncom- 
pleted work and, second, the cause of the delay. If time is not an 
especially important factor, or if the delay was caused by the un- 
expected and temporary absence of an employee, the matter may 
be regarded as routine. If, on the other hand, the work must be 
finished by a given hour or if the department is constantly behind 
schedule, and if this situation is merely one of a number of similar 
cases that have occurred recently, then the matter ob\dou.s]y is one 
that requires immediate attention and thorough investigation. 
More than one office manager has suffered a serious loss in standing 
in the eyes of his superiors because he has neglected to make sure 
that his immediate subordinates had the proper appreciation of 
the relative importance of current and pending work. 

Fourth, supervision involves the ability to get along well with 

othens — including superiors and subordinat es. One of the practical 
problems involved here is to strike the proper balance between be- 
ing too strict and being too lenient. Good discipline is essential, 
of course, in any organization. The strict disciplinarian, however, 
is more likely to receive obedience rather than cooperation, filie 
lenient supervisor, on the other hand, often does not have the 
real respect of his subordinates. The best supervisors — and execu- 
tives — are those who have the confidence, cooperation, and respect 
of their superiors, associates, and subordinates. 

An essential quality for getting along w^ell with others is the 
ability — and wdllingnes.s — to see both sides of a .situation. All too 
often supervisors thoughtlessly disregard the responsibilities, feel- 
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ings, or ideas of others, and then vender vhy thej'- do not seem to 
get along well with them. The supervisor maj'' know at eleven 
o’clock in the morning, for example, that rush work is coming 
through that will make it necessary for certain employees to work 
overtime that evening. However, instead of letting her subordi- 
nates know promptly — ^before lunch perhaps — she says nothing 
until four or half past in the afternoon, when she lets it be known 
that certain employees must stay overtime. Naturally they resent 
such late notice, and if the practice becomes a habit, the}'' may 
begin to make Accuses for not staying, thus embarrassing the super- 
visor and her superior as well. 

Fifth, the supervisor must be able to teach others. Reference 
was made in a previous chapter to the fact that training office em- 
ployees necessitates not only a thorough knowledge of the work, but 
also the ability to impart that knowledge to others. Patience is 
also essential to success in all such work. 

One common fault, which the office manager constantl}'' must 
guard against, is the tendency of supervisors to assume that em- 
ployees understand just what to do after some procedure has been 
explained to them once, or twice at the most. While constant 
reiteration sliould not be necessary, the average mind can absorb 
and hold only a relatii’ely few simple instructions given at one time. 
Thus for the supervisor to spend the first half-day with a new clerk 
going over the work, to make a brief check-back a day or two later, 
and then to assume that the clerk is trained — or that at least she 
certainly should be — is to expect the impossible. Whenever the 
office manager has reason to believe that tliis is being done, quite 
unintentionally, perhaps, he should query the supervisor carefully 
as to exactly what steps are being taken to train new employees, 
emphasizing the fact that successful trauimg is a relatively slow 
process which necessitates going back over the same ground a num- 
ber of tunes. 

Last, tlie supervisor should fairly represent — not misrepresent — 
Jlie-:j.dew point of the management. So me supervisors are prone to 
lay the blame on "the management” when an unwelcome order 
must be given or a penalty imposed. While it is of course true that 
the management must accept tlie final responsibilit}'- for all de- 
cisions, it is manifestly unfair to lay the blame at its door for some- 
thing for which it is not responsible. A supervisor, for example, 
may have neglected to have certain work completed when it was - 
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due, solely because of inertia or procrastination. Realizing the 
vulnerabdit}^ of her ot^ui position, she blames “the management” 
for demanding that the work be gotten out immediately. 

The office manager liimself must be especially careful to rep- 
resent fairly the viewpoint of the management. In most cases 
the office manager is the contact point between the executive officers 
on the one hand and the super\-isors and emplo 3 ’-ees on the other. 
He is frequently informed of management decisions having to do 
with policy and then given the responsibility of interpreting them 
to those affected. In such cases, of course, he milst be sure, not 
onty that he fulty understands the executive viewpoint and the 
reasons for it, but also that he interprets it fairly to others. There 
is, perhaps, no one person in the organization who has a greater 
opportunitj'- to reflect the viewpoint of the management correctly 
and fairly to the emplo^’^ees than the office manager. 

Assignment of authority and responsibility. In an address be- 
fore the 1944 Office Management Conference of the American jMan- 
agement Association, James P. Alitchell, Director of Industrial Re- 
lations of R. H. Alacy & Co., made the following observation about 
a large organization which had been engaged in the production of 
vital war material : ^ 

I was struck, as soon as I set foot in the door, with th.e attitude of 
the empIo3*ees. The place reeked of inefficiency', lack of discipline, care- 
lessness, and all the other things which we associate with low morale. 
The question naturally came to mind, “Why isn't this company with 
its well-conceived personnel program effective on the firing line?” 

A basic reason was to be found in the absence of real supervision in 
the companyL In spite of a comprehensive job analysis program which 
attempted to define job content and time every operation, no attempt 
had been made to define elearly the job responsibilities and authority 
of the lower, middle, and top management. As a result, first-line super- 
visors often did not know to whom they reported or why. nor did they 
know what their responsibilities and authority' were and, of course, they 
evaded whatever responsibility' came their way. Conflicting in5truction= 
from higher authority and misinterpretation of company' policy' caused 
utter disregard and disrespect for supeivisory' authority on the part of 
the employees. Because the organizational responsibility of the super- 
visory line had not been clearly established and supervisors’ functions 
had been only hazily defined, and because the line supervisors were 
subject to a constant barrage of conflicting instnictions from numerous 
staff divisions, including the personnel department, the work of most 

^ yiUel'p!!, .1, P., “Fundamenf.''.!' of Employee MoniF, ' Office Mar.'i'jr merit .‘■Vn*? 
Xo. 105, Aineriran Management Association, 1913, p. 5. 
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units in the company was poorly organized. The employee reflected the 
confusion because: 

1. He receiv.ed no supervision, guidance, or direction from his imme- 
diate supervisor who, in reality, was the only management representa- 
tive to make effective, so far as he was concerned, the well-conceived 
personnel policies; and, 

2. Lacking supervision, he, the individual, did not have a satisfying 
day’s work — ^this is, satisfying to him in terms of quantitj’’ or importance. 
He either had too much or too little to do — in most cases, too little — and 
I submit that the employee who does not produce a well-defined, sus- 
tained, daily output is a potentially disgruntled employee whose morale 
will never improve despite all fancy morale programs. 

As one of the largest employers of all time, the Army Service 
Forces, wdiich emplo^md 800,000 emplo^mes, among whom were 
many thousands of office workers, recognized the problem of super- 
vision as a paramount one. General Somervell stated to a Con- 
gressional Conmiittee that the solution of the manpower problem 
among civilian workers m the War Department laj'- in providing 
adequate supervision. As an aid in providing satisfactory super- 
vision, the services of the Training Within Industry Service of the 
War Manpower Commission were enlisted. 

The office manager, whose functions may weU be construed to 
parallel for a given company the functions which the Army Service 
Forces performed for the War Department, will do weU to accord an 
equally important place to supervision in any blueprint for success- 
ful accomplishment of his responsibihties. Although the science 
of supervision can be exceedmgly complex, its fundamentals though 
expressed in different language can be reduced to basic factors such 
as the essentials of leadership which have been outlined here. 

The Training Within Industry'- Service of the War IManpower 
Commission, in developing Job Instruction Training, Job Method 
Training, and Job Relations Training, stated that efficiency and im- 
provement are the result of skilled supervision and that such skill 
can be acquired by attention to basic needs. 

In this program it is emphasized that skilled supervision re- 
quires a thorough knowledge of responsibilities and authority and 
that such knowledge must be met currentlj’- if subordinates, wdiether 
supervisors or staff employees, are to know and do their jobs ef- 
ficiently and well. 

Alan^j- companies have attempted to meet the need for keeping 
the knowledge of responsibility cun'ent by the requirement that 
any assignment involving a change in responsibility or authorify be 
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reduced to writing. Size of company and need for flexibility must 
be determining factors in setting up such procedural requirements. 
In general, if regular areas of responsibility and authority are under- 
stood by those who must accept and exercise these, concise and 
clear verbal instructions will suffice and pro^'ide operating flexibility. 

Knowledge of the work to be done. The importance of having 
a knowledge of the work to be done cannot be overstressed. If 
the reader who is an office manager feels, as he reviews that which 
is encompassed in office management as outlined in the pages which 
have gone before, that this is a large order, it can only be said that 
he is correct. However, knowledge of the work to be done is the 
keynote to successful supervision. 

Elnowledge of the work to be done influences the caliber of super- 
vision in diverse ways. It is obvious that without such knowledge 
bottlenecks and delays may result, and few office managers can get 
work done on schedule or manage economically under such circum- 
stances. In the case of office management, where so much of the 
work to be done is of a service nature and where many phases in- 
volve getting results through supervisors and employees who must 
work with supervisors and employees in other company depart- 
ments, without it no satisfactory assignment of authority or re- 
sponsibility can be made. "V^Tien gauging the relative unportance 
of jobs to be done and when reviewing reasons for delay, no mean- 
ingful yardstick can be applied without a knowledge of the work 
to be done. 

The author has not attempted to relate the realm of medical and 
psychiatric practice to office management. Nevertheless, when 
lack of knowledge of the work to be done results in inefficient or 
delayed service, there can be no degree of success for the office 
manager in getting along well either with his superiors or with his 
subordinates. The office manager who finds himself harassed and 
criticized by those departments to whom he renders service and by 
his superiors for lack of results will receive little sympathy from 
his subordinates if the trouble can be found in his lack of knowledge 
of the .work to be done. 

Because office management is a business matter involving many 
tjqies of operational, service, and office production detail, there is 
little that can be taught on the basis of inspiration alone. Last- 
ing and effective teaching, which has been covered under the refer- 
ences to training in a previous chapter, can best be done by fol- 
lowing the tell-and-explain, show-how, observe-and-check, and 
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folloiY-up-aiid-repeat principles on which all trainmg is based. Only 
with knowledge of the work to be done can this type of teaching be 
achieved. 

In that representmg his management correctly and fairly is an 
integral part of any supervisor’s job, it is essential for effective 
supervision that each individual in a supervisoiy position know his 
expected part in a company’s program of employee-management 
relations. 

The results of employee attitude surveys which were discussed 
in earlier pages have reflected in manj’ mstances the disrespect for 
supervision and the poor morale which results from the poor super- 
vision of those who do not have a proper knowledge of the work to 
be done. In a recent employee attitude survey conducted by a 
large life insurance company, one of the questions asked of employ- 
ees was: “Does your immediate supervisor have adequate knowl- 
edge for the satisfactorj- performance of his responsibilities?” The 
general morale of the company was high, based on the anal3'sis of 
the confidential replies received, but m eveiy case where the ma- 
jority of a group of employees reportmg to a particular supervisor 
answered the question above negativeljq the morale of that group 
was either lower than the average level for the companj’- or was 
poor. 

Appreciation of the relative importance of work. No single 
statement satisfactorily defines the quality which must be present 
if the supervisor is to master this quality. Judgment and common 
sense combined with an awareness of the need for timing are the 
cliaracteristics which make for effectiveness in this quarter. Unless 
the supervisor can overcome ani’’ deficiencies in this dnection, he 
cannot achieve good results. JMi\ LeRoy H. Kurtz, of the Depart- 
ment of Public Relations of the General Motors Corp.. presented 
a paper before the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation at its fiftieth annual meeting in which he discussed the 
maintenance of executive efficiency'. He made the following state- 
ments in summary: 

For their own guidance and to establish their proper standing in the 
organization, executive personnel should be evaluated periodically'. 

Prompt action should be taken to head off any apparent imfavorable 
trend in executive eff'ecth'eness. 

Long- and shoi-t-teim goals and standards of, performance should be 
established for the business as a whole and for the individual executive 
and the departments or branches under his supervision. 
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The result of good leadership is a confident and ready organization, 
able to handle calmly any emergency as it arises. In such organizations 
it is not necessary to make a hasty sweep of some officials wlien new 
conditions arise, on the ground that they were competent to operate in 
normal times but have suddenly proved useless when the going has 
become hard. 


As a means of evaluating executive personnel, he suggested the 
determination of effectiveness in terms of Executive Techniques. 
The scoring scale recommended for this determination weights very 
heavily those qualities which relate to appreciation of the relative 
importance of the work to be done. Ten contributing techniques 
are to be evaluated, and among them are Organization Ability, 
Coordination, Analysis, Planning, and Execution. In other words, 
50 per cent of the techniques employed bear on the supervisory 
executives’ ability to get work done by analyzing, planning, organ- 
izing, coordinating, and executing. These are the techniques which 
if skillfully applied lead to the proper appreciation of the relative 
importance of the work to be done. 

Getting along well with others. This is a many-sided problem. 
There are superiors, subordinates, those for whom services are per- 
formed, the public, and other categories with whom those in office 
management must get along. Public and employee relations are 
not fads that wall diminish and disappear. Many intangibles and 
semantics surround any presentation, and not merely chapters but 
many books have been written on these subjects alone. No dis- 
cussion here can be complete, but in outline and by example some 
salient material is included to give the reader some perspective on 
this field, which warrants a great deal of intensive and considered 
study. 

Mr. L. C. Hart, Vice President of the Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion, in discussing the subject of human relations, stated : * 


Let us consider first our immediate superiors and higher executives. 
“Handling the boss” intelligently is truly a science and an art in which 
unfortunately too few persons are adept. The science is the “knowing 
how” and the art is the “technique of execution.” To be efficient in 
this phase of human relations, the individual must be a constant student 
of the temperament, moods, methods and ambitions of the “boss,” lie 
must direct his efforts and pattern his operations in accordance with 
the known wishes and the desired objectives of his superior. I do not 

-Hart, L. C., “Human Relations in the Office,” Annual Proceedings, 1914, Na- 
tional Office Management Arsociation, p. 62. 
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imply by this statement any semblance of “apple polishing.” No real 
executive respects a “yes” man. But I do mean that there is always 
a proper time and method or avenue of “approach.” Gage the proper 
time and select the logical method as the result of intelligent study, 
thereby eliminating or circumventing the numerous obstacles so likely 
to be encountered when the “approach” is made in careless or haphazard 
fashion. Intelligent planning and execution accomplish amazing results 
in obtaining executive approval of known desirable proposals. 

Undoubtedly the most fascinating phase of human relations is the 
technique of handling subordinate personnel. This does, at least, pre-, 
sent the best opportunity for management to make a truly valuable 
contribution to employee welfare as well as to serve mankind in general. 

It is commonly recognized that problems in supervisor-employee 
relationships multiply as companies grow larger. Aside from the 
material complications which result from physical and mechanical 
problems encountered, it is agreed that a basic difficulty springs 
from the treatment of employees as groups and not as individuals. 
If successful relations with subordinates has a single theme, it 
may be well to remember to establish relations with each of your 
subordinates and not all of your subordinates. 

The Training Within Industry Service,® which has been referred 
to, produced a bulletin which is quoted here in its entirety as an 
example of the type of outline that has been used in various forms 
by many companies in pointing out to supervisors the importance 
of Job Relations: 


How TO Improve Job Relations 

You loiow how important it is not to have any lost production because 
of misunderstandings on the job, or because someone is slowed down on 
his job by things that happened off the job. 

Experienced supervisors who have demonstrated their ability to “work 
well with people” have developed a special skill. You can acquire this 
skill. By making use of it, you can be more sure of meeting your 
production requirements. 


Everyday Problems 

Does anyone in your department ever refuse to do some particular 
job? Or, maybe, even quit his job? Do you have any people who are 
discouraged, or who make other people dissatisfied? 


=* Established as a branch of the War Manpower Commission during the war, 
this organization has been incorporated as a private company in the state of New 
Jersey and is carrying on as a consulting firm seiwing private industry on training 
mattei-s. 
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Treating People as Individuals 

While these foundations apply to all people, you cannot let it go at 
“treating them all alike.” No one wants to be known simply as a num- 
ber or as “the new man” — neither you nor those you supervise. We are 
all different. What happens to one clerk off the job makes him different 
from his partner on the same job. Each of us wants to be known for 
his own personal characteristics. There are things that you feel are im- 
portant to you as an individual. You must remember other individuals 
feel the same way. 

The Skill op Understanding People 

Applying these foundations of good employee-supervisor relations will 
not guarantee smooth operation for you, but will prevent many misunder- 
standings. 

However, there are other things which you must consider. You need 
to know each individual employee and what is important to him. You 
need to know your people for everyday operation of your department, 
and you particularly need this information when you have a difficult 
situation to handle as a job relations problem. 

How TO Handle a Problem 

Because changes do occur, and problems do arise, you need to have 
skill in handling the situations which are within your responsibility. 
Often you are on the spot and you feel you must do something im- 
mediately. Hasty action may mean that you have a more difficult situa- 
tion to handle later. When a problem arises, consider these steps as the 
outline for action: 

1. Get the facts — be sure you have the whole story. 

2. Weigh and decide — don’t jump to conclusions. 

3. Take action — don’t pass the buck. 

4. Check results — did your action get the desired result? 

1. Get the facts. Problems may come up because of something that 
happens at the moment, but you need to get the whole background. 
Some of it will be made up of facts about the employee — his age, length 
of service, and experience on this job. 

You will need, of course, to take into consideration both the office 
rules and just “the way things are done here.” 

Remember in getting the facts you may think you know the person 
quite well, but if you classify him as a “good fellow” or a “chronic lacker,” 
you are not really looking at an individual person. You must regard 
him as a person who is different from every other person in the depart- 
ment in every single aspect whether by a veiy slight or a very great degree. 

As a supervisor, you must know what that man thinks and feels about 
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himself and the people around him. Find out what the man wants— is 
he able or willing to express it — and what does he think should be done? 
and why? The experienced supervisor luiows that he must also consider 
such other factors as health and -working conditions which may be affect- 
ing the man. 

If more than one person is involved, you must go through the same 
fact-finding steps for each person. Before you can plan what to do, 
you must be sure you really have the whole story. 

2. Weigh and decide. All these facts must be assembled and con- 
sidered together. When all the factors are brought together, fitted in, 
and considered in the light of their relations to each other, many times 
the right answer almost “jumps out.” The wise thing to do becomes 
clearer. 

Certainly you, the man on the spot, are in the best place to know the 
right thing to do, for you have the most complete picture of the as- 
sembled facts. If 3 'ou jump to conclusions, j’-ou make poor use of j'-our 
strategic position. When yon act -vNuthout evaluating the whole situation 
you are likely to have more difficult problems to handle later. 

3. Take action. While jumping to conclusions is a poor wa)’- to handle ' 
supervisoiy problems, putting off action may be equally unfortunate. 
A supcr\dsor cannot “pass the buck” or he, himself, will be by-passed. 

However, it is not “passing the buck” to recognize after full considera- 
tion of the problem that there are some situations which you cannot 
handle jmurself. You also make a decision and take action when you 
size up a situation as one on which you need help, or recognize one which 
is not within your own job to handle and see that it is passed on to the 
person who does have the responsibility and authority. 

In any action, timing must be considered — ^the wrong “time” can make 
it the wrong thing to do. - 

4. Check residts. You must determine whether your action worked. 
If it did not, j’-ou must re-examine the whole situation and attempt to find 
what of importance jmu overlooked. Checking the results of action is 
necessary in every situation because conditions change, and what worked 
with one individual will not necessarily work with another. 

Good Supervision 

One of the hardest parts of your job is that of giving consideration to 
the importance of people in a problem situation and knowing what is 
important to each individual person. This is not simply a matter of 
determining what is right or wrong, or deciding what is just or unjust, 
but is a practical approach to effective supervision. It maj^ be thought 
to take too much time but da 3 ’--by-day use of this skill in dealing with 
people will save j’-ou time in the long run. 

The General Motors Corp. has produced a pamphlet which in- 
cludes the material presented at a series of meetings for supervisors 
and executives. That this approach to good emplo 3 ^ec relations 
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for supervisors stresses the same fundamentals is evident from the 
following: ^ 

I am convinced that the super\'isor's greatest opportunity for progress 
and advancement today lies in improving his ability to meet on some 
common ground with each individual in the group for which he is responsi- 
ble. In learning to know the individual inside and out, he must keep 
close enough to him to know the changes which affect him, and then deal 
with him, man to man on the job. 

I wouldn’t be surprised if we discovered that most of our problems 
with employees today have come about as a result of employees thinking 
of their supervisors and management in terms of THEY, and of super- 
visors and management thinking of employees in terms of THEY. 

In view of every normal human being’s need to be recognized as an 
individual before he can be and do his best, employees who fail to get 
such recognition from their employers will get it elsewhere. And their 
loyalty is bound to go to those who pro^dde that recognition. 

Recognizing their ovm replaceability and the insecmity it implies, fail- 
ing to see in their repetitive tasks opportunity for promotion through serv- 
ice, these emplo3’’ees are easil}’’ influenced by outsiders who offer them the 
recognition, securitj’’ and personal gain thej’- are told thej'" cannot get 
as individuals. 

Under present conditions our value as supervisors depends largely upon 
our abilit}’' to develop a mutuallj^ satisfactorj’- personal relationship with 
each and eveiy emplcjme entrusted to om* leadership, regardless of the 
land of person he is, his disposition, background, affiliations, qualifications, 
attitudes, condition, and relative worth or standing. 

This important personal relationship can be developed onty through 
frequent and regular person-to-person contacts with all employees re- 
gardless of the nature of their work or the other demands on the super- 
^dsor’s time. 

To win the respect and lojmlty of all our employees we must recognize 
the best effort of everj’^ employee even though that best can be duplicated 
hy the majority. 

To win the respect and lojmlty of all our emplojmes we must approach 
each as a fellow human being expecting the best. 

To make the most of our person-to-person contacts with our people we 
must learn how to listen. 

No supendsor will ever win the respect and lojmlty of all liis people if 
he loses control of his temper. 

To work effectively with and through the widely differing individuals 
who report to us we must learn to know each and every emplojme like 
a book, from cover to cover, inside and out — ^his personality, peculiarities, 
interests, ambitions, values, his ever-changing state of mind, feeling, 
health and condition. 

You will recall our definition of beha\dor (the cause and cure of all 

^Lee, R. L., Man to Man on the Joh, General Motors Corp. 
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, J. Are supervisors 

1. Instructed in labor policies 

2. Kept full}^ informed of company plans and policies 

3. Consulted in formulating labor policies 

4. Consulted in negotiating new labor agreements 

5. Instructed in techniques of dealing with veterans 

6. Informed about changes before notice is given to the employees? 
K. Does top management participate in supervisory education and 

social activities? 

Ever}'- successful plan of office management must provide super- 
vision, and sujiervision requires the development of leadership. 
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